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ar ag Se gee Hammerless, re- 
rere Weide pha aen aoan 
t, ri ct. Weight 7 lbs. 2 oz., .30-30, 
calibers. be —— .00 


Model 99AEB ‘Giinepecse 


‘ake-down. sso er 
tionsasstyle“A”. Weight7 lbs. 60z. bers 
230-30, .303 and .300. Price $46.00 





-E—Solid frame, light wetehe 
panes am barrel. Weight 62 to 7 
Calibers .22 Hi-power with 20 


Model 99E éF 30:30 « -303) -250-3000 with rth nem | 


300 with 24” barrel. Price $41.00 
Model 99-F—T ake-down . Other speci- 
fications like style “E”, Price $46.00 


i | *S 
Model 99-G—Take-down. Tapered 


barrel. Shotgun butt. Full ~—s grip. 
Checkered Stock. Weight 7 Ibs. 


Calibe: od ae 
Model 99 G oso, jo, ,ape nee as pad ” barrel, 
+300 wi barrel. Price $49.50 
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Model 99-H—Carbine. Solid frame. 
20” special medium weight barrel. 


Special carbine stock and forearm of 


(eo | at 30. Price $39.50 q | 
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Model 99-K —Take-down, specifica- 
tions like style “G”, with additional 
a wag ees 

on forearm, panels and grip. Engraving 
Model 99 7.4 on receiver and barrel, Lyman rear peep- . 
sight, folding middle: sight. Ivory bead 4 _ 
front sight. Price $80.00 R 
























Model 20 — Improved. Bolt action; : 
solid frame, repeating rifle. 24” me- 
dium weight barrel, full pistol grip 
walnut stock, checked on forearm and 
grip. Steel butt plate. Lyman No. 54 
rear sight and white metal bead front 
sight. Sling strap screw eyes. Weight 
7 Ibs. Calibers: .250- sc00 and .300. 4 
Price $43.00 a 


T'S the king of all sports — 
I poing after the “big fellows” 
with the right sort of equipment. 
Outstanding among rifles of the 


world are the Savage Hi - Power 
Models 99 and Savage Model 20. 


Savage 99 rifles are exquisitely balanced; 





matvels in accuracy and deadly in results, Savage Red Box Smokeless 
Ammunition for rifles 
The action is smooth, quick and positive, td 
Barrels ate “Hi-pressure” steel, especially comes as follows: 
.22 Hi-power Savage 


adapted to smokeless powder cartridges of 
P concentration. Eight styles—for every 


a 
rifle requirement. 


.30-30 Hi-power Savage 
.303 Hi-power Savage 


.250-3000 Hi-power Savage 
P Hi-power Sav: 
Savage Model 20 (improved) repeating bolt action pe ae r+ seaman eens 
rifle satisfyingly meets the demands of those who .32-20 Hi-power Savage 


want alight, compact arm for medium and big game 
hunting. Handsome, strongly built, and accurate. 
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Savage Arms Corporation, Dept- 805, Utica, N. ¥- 


Gentlemen: Kin! 


{ie st) [1 Model go Circular 
circular 


dly send me either 


Send the coupon for special circular on Savage Model 99 or 
Savage Model 20. 





Manufactured by circulat | (] Model 20 Circular 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION + + UTICA, N.Y. | Name..--------2000000 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Co. and Page-Lewis Co, foil selena mt Ia nr a 
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Reaches out and pulls down the High-Flyers 


HIGH VELOCITY TARGET VICTOR 
Greater Speed, longer range A superior load forgame A re pepe ateaar SHHORCLESS 
Jinest duck and goose load made and trap shooting load of outstanding Quality 


THE Peters CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ciycinnaltt 0, New York, Los Angeles 
1G 
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Pflue 


Pronounced “Flew-ger” 


Baits 
Make’e 
Bete 
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Wirx sixty-four years’ experience in out- 

witting fish of every type in all kinds of 
water, it’s not amazing that Pflueger Baits 
lure the most cautious members of the finny 
tribe to an honored position at the family 
meal as the piece de resistance. 


You'll find on Pflueger Baits colors and 
trimmings that seemingly have an irresist- 
ible fascination for fish. Even when the “fish 
are not biting” you will get “strikes” that 
will command respect. 





Ask your dealer to show you pedigreed Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
Pflueger Baits made by the third generation 
of Pfluegers. 


Also other Pflueger Fishing Tackle, Reels 
and Equipment—comprising more than 5000 





articles designed for every type of fresh or Lowe Star Bait 
salt water fishing. The Pflueger Pocket Cata- The Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 146 i 
log is full of useful information for both the Free Upon Request. Every fisherman ro 
4 3 should have it. Shows a complete as- THE 
experienced and inexperienced fishermen. Just sortment of Pflueger Reels, Baits, etc. ENTERPRISE 


Pg MFG. COMPANY 
P 4 Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Ps Department F-9 


mail coupon for your copy. 


PFLUEGERS’ 


PRONOUNCED ‘FLEW-GER* 


z 7/ pocket catalog No. 146. 
FISHING TACKLE J rams 
Leaders Since I864 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle A Address 
in the United States Pa 


A Please send me copy of your 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Delightful during the fall 
and winter months are the 
broad deck porches facing 
the sea with their comfort- 
able steamer chairs looking 
down on the flowing life 
of the Boardwalk. For the 
more active — golf, riding 
on the beach, theatres, 
Boardwalk activities, fasci- 
nating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening— Tune in on WPG at 9. 


LEEDS anv LIPPINCOTT CoO. 
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jury CHANNEL BASS wontus 








SEPT. 
Early 
ocT. 
SEI 
Few best catches 1927, 4 parties, 48 Chann: ot Be ss. I pogeet te te, 53.1.2 
Ibs. Ac se furnished on applicatior salt varie Bo surf 
| Bathing. Sports Sean: Weantlee’ Aa Hianets Secs Va. Cookies Booklets 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Virginia 


DUCK SHOOTING PRESERVE 


FOR SALE 
On best part of Currituck Sound, N. C. 

This property ideally located, 100 acres, 60 mz arsh, 
fine points. Sale includes Currituck Battery License, 
many modern improvements, boats, decoys, lights 
& water plant and private dock Property must_ be 
sold at once to settle an estate, if at sacrifice. 
White for particulars. 


H. A. Seawell, 330 Arcade Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 














Finest Surf and Sound Fishing 
OCRACOKE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Channel bass and all salt water varieties. 
Good accommodations. Plenty of fish. Splendid 
sport. Come once and you'll come again. 


Uriah Garrish, Ocracoke, N. C. 


DUCK SHOOTING LODGE 
Sale or Rent 


Modern House on Currituck, near Norfolk, 12 
rooms, 4 baths, 3 motor boats, battery license 
with 300 decoys, 2 quail dogs. Last season best 
duck shooting in ten years—canvas, redhead, 
ruddy, geese. Rent $1500. 

THOMAS DIXON, 867 Riv. Drive, New York 



































FOR SALE 


IN ADIRONDACKS—Hunting, Fishing and 
Summer Camps. Large and small mountain 
camps and farms with trout streams, $1500.00 
and up. Tracts consisting of 50 to 500 acres 
in wilderness—some with private ponds stocked 
with trout. Suitable for clubs. $2000.00 to 
$40,000.00. Hunt partridge, pheasant, bear, 


deer, etc. 
L. W. FOWLER Hadley, New York 











The Greatest Mallard 


. * . 

Duck Shooting in America 
More Mallard Ducks congregate in our territory 
than any like area in the world. Our shooting 
jae ileges cover over 30,000 acres. 

Until you have been with us you don’t know 

“Ducks.” Ask the man who has. 
J.A. WILKIN, Watson, Ark. 











DUCKS AND GEESE 


At my Goose and Ducking Club, located in the 
center of Currituck Sound, I can offer the best o 
shooting—Canvasbacks, Red-Heads, Pintails, Wid- 
geons and Blue Bills. 

bundance of Canadian aan 
Quail, Snipe and Do 

Enjoy my single or double batteries, or shoot from 
point or blind. 

Write or wire for reservatio: 

RUFUS ROBERTS, WATERLILY, N. C. 














| SPORTSMEN! 


| When going through Chicago on your fishing 
| or hunting trip—north, east, south or west 


| —make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
nificent worl d- 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the 
center of the 
city’s activities. 
They are con- 
nected by the 
Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an 
important part 
of Chicago's 





“City Beautiful” 
Plan. 
The Blackst Booklet on request 








| THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 
L Managers Chicago 














FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In heart of Hunting Section of Adirondacks. 40 
miles wild country. eer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, 
bob cat, beaver, otter, snow shoe rabbit. Partridge 
and woodcock hunting cannot be — Birds, Oct. 
1-Nov. 15—Deer an ar season, Oct. 15-Nov. 
15. Over 100 bucks and 5 bear killed. in township last 
season. Must make reservations now. ly limited 
number accommodated. Bird dogs trained on partridge. 


JAY WOODWARD 
STONY CREEK =i =i NEW YORK 


























LONG VIEW CAMP 
Adirondack Mountains 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 








Your Hunting Camp 


New four room bungalow—two porches, 2 acres land, 
barn with room for auto and stalls for 2 saddle horses, 
In heart of deer, bear and pesteaaee? — Trout. 
bass and musky’ fishing in Stony Creek Section of 
Adirondacks. Miles of wild country on all sides. 
Trout streams up to 100 ft. wide for fly casting. Only 
$1200, part cash—could not be built for 3 times this, 


EARL WOODWARD, Hadley, N. Y. 














DUCK SHOOTERS! 


FOR SALE 


Southern half of Ham Island in lower 
Barnegat Bay with house-boat, duck 
boats, etc. Shooting box installed. 

L. F. ARMSTRONG Keyport, N. J. 








A REAL VACATION 


Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake. 
The largest and widest lake in the Adirondacks. Af- 
fords opportunity for a wonderful vacation in the 
woods, together with every modern convenience. Huge 
fire places for a cool day. Your choice of room, log 
cabins or tents. Best quality food and homelike cook- 
ing. Easily reached by N trains or by fine auto 
road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write for booklet and rates. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 























For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. 


will meet you there; a distance of 4'2 miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y- 


; upon request a conveyance 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle 
Lake, one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, almost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved fishing every year since. A group of 
18 camps. Ideal location. Real comfort, 
cabins heated and well ventilated. Running 
water and electric lights in every cabin; half of 
these have private baths. Magnificent views. 
And the pick of sports. In the heart of the big 
game country; there is no limit to the sports- | | 
men’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake Camps are | | 
Nature at its best. Easily reached. For par- | | 
ticulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager, Eagle Lake, Maine 


Auto Tourists Accommodated 








SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 


African Hunting Expeditions in the Tanganyika Territory 





‘‘The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 


The now completed two months’ Roark and Bryan expedition, Madison, Wisconsin, organized by us with 
only a NATIVE English-speaking GUIDE was another success: Buffaloes, good mane lions, elands, other 
antelopes and gazelles. Purpose of safari was the collecting of plants and insects. Expressed perfect satis- 
faction with everything, especially the behavior of the BLACK guide. 

Come with us into the finest hunting grounds in the world. Unequalled anywhere else. 


Very reasonable rates 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 








~*QUIMBY’S” 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five lakes in border forest 


TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 


Big and Plenty 


COME CATCH THEM 


Main Camp and 20 Cabins with baths 
and open fires. 


ROADS EXCELLENT 


H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. 
Averill, Vt. 


Hunters 


This section led the state in the largest 
shipment of Deer and Bear in 1926. 
Will guarantee you your game. Get 
booked early. I have 21 camps and I 
am building some more new ones. No 
disappointments here. Deer season opens 
Oct. 15th, closes Dec. ist. Non-Resi- 
dent hunting license $15.00. Open 
season on Bull Moose last week in Nov. 
License $10.00 extra. Write for particu- 
lars and map. 


F. W. McGOWAN 
Ashland, Me. 

















SHOOTING! 


RAGGED POINT CLUB, Inc. 


CHINCOTEAGUE IS., VA. 
- « Now Organizing - - 


Membership Limit 28, 4,000 acres finest shoot- 
ing—Private grounds. Bay and Pond shooting. 
Brant, Geese, Redheads, Black Ducks, Mal- 
lards, Broadbills. 

Will have large, comfortable Club house near 
shore—convenient and easily accessible. New 
equipment, boats, etc. Large number stools 
with live Decoys. Competent and experienced 
guides. Further and fuller particulars address 


S. B. FIELD 
Fayette and Greene Sts. Baltimore, Maryland 


Beach Haven, N. J. 
Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet for 
the best fishing on the New Jersey coast. 


Apartments and bungalows for rent by the 
week, month, or season. Accommodations. 


Fishing tackle for sale. 











Telephone, E Beach Haven 62 C. E. _GERHARD 
ON MOXIE LAKE Moosehead 
1000 ft. Elevation Region 


A Maine Woods Camp Colony 
Well Worth Knowing About 


TROUT © SALMON 


Write for Booklet, Maps, ete. 





“The Lone Wolf Ranch” 


YOR, 
CROW RESERVATION, MONTANA 


FORTY-FIVE MILES SOUTH OF BILLINGS, MONTANA 


How would you like to spend the sum- 
mer on the Crow Indian Reservation, right 
in the heart of the Pryor Mountains? 

Rocky Mountain, Rainbow and Eastern 
Speckled varieties of trout. Special fish- 
ing and pack trips through the “Big 
Horn,” “Devil's,” “Bull Elk” and “Dry- 
head"’ Canyons—some of the most beauti- 
ful Canyons in the world. 

“The Lone Wolf Ranch’’ is just the kind 
of a place to rest up and enjoy the Moun- 
tain air, scenery and quietness. 

Opportunities to study the Crow Indian 
life, join in their sports and write stories. 
Also a chance to see real western cattle 
and ranches, cowboys and broncho riding. 

First class saddle horses for guests. 
Comfortable accommodations at ranch in 
log cabins, large airy room. From June 
lst to November Ist. 

Special attention to fall hunting in the 
Rockies. Write for free literature and rates. 


The Lone Wolf Ranch, Pryor, Mont. 























LEE & WIMMER, T le, Maine 








Attean Camps. Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
SEPTEMBER is our big fly fishing month. 
TROUT and SALMON run very large, 17 trout 
ponds near by our camps. 50 miles of RIVER 
fishing on the Ox Row trip easily reached by 
automobile. Individual log cabins for all 
parties. 


One Large Dining-Hall 


Extra fine hunting, Duck, Partridge, Deer, the 
Black Bear and Moose. Four outside hunting 
camps on MOOSE RIVER in best location, 
Special rates to hunters after Oct. Ist. Auto- 
mobile shed at foot of lake, free storage on cars. 
Telephone in connection with camp at auto shed, 
BOOKLET and Map on request, 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
Jackman, Maine 














CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing on Famous Belgrade Lakes 

Make reservations for late August and month of 

September. Wonderful bass fishing, abundance of 

vegetables! Golden bantam corn. Separate —_— 

with bath, open fires and electric lights. Golf. 

Guides, boats, bait, tackle and most excellent table. 
Send for Information and Booklet 


E. W. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE 





OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
pe home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
5.00 monthly. 

HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 





Hillside Camps 2&¢GRADE LAKES 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cosy individual cabins, main 
dining hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and 
dairy products. Garage. Season May Ist to 
October ist. Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Mgr. ® CO Tihe **** 


Must Sell to Settle Estate 


240 A. Ill. Fine pecan orchard, lake, 80 
acres best duck land—11 room modern 
house. Address owners— 


J. O. Robertson, Beardstown, Ill. 














Deer, Moose, Hunting Trout, Togue 


Bear, Duck d Salmon, White 
and Partridge an Perch and 


Shooting Fishing Pickerel Fishing 
Not Spoiled by Car Roads 
Let us tell you more about it. 


THE ANTLERS’ CAMPS 








Jo Merry Lake, Norcross, Maine 


Mitchells Camps 


Patten, Maine 


For your Fishing, Hunting, and Recreation try 
Mitchells Camps at Scraggey Lake. It is in the 
heart of the wilderness. Write for Booklet. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, Prop. 


Best Hunting in Maine at 


HENDERSON’S CAMPS 


and Outside Camps 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Only limited number taken. Come and take 
home the bacon, For further information write 


E. A. HENDERSON, Jackman, Maine. 














~ FLY FISHING 


? 

Varney’s Log Camps 
PITTSBURG, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Enjo: your, vacation at Connecticut Lakes, Northern 
New Hampshire. Close to the Canadian border. Eleva- 
tion 2100 feet. Log cabins with stone fireplaces. Very 


best of trout and salmon fishing; deer and bear hunting. 
Good old-fashioned New England hospitality. Booklets. 


A. L. VARNEY .*. .*% .*« PITTSBURG, N. H. 








Fish Culturist: 


Wanted:—Experienced fish culturist; 
partnership basis. Have ponds stocked 
with Eastern brook trout. Good spring 
water. New Hatchery. No Capital neces- 
sary. If interested, write Box 1614, Butte, 
Montana. 














()JIBWAY HOTEL, 


Picturesquely Situated 


on a Point-Au-Baril Channel Island 
of the 30,000 Georgian Bay Group. 
Pike, pickerel, bass and ‘lunge in 
abundance. 

Tennis, boating, swimming. Un- 
excelled for comfort and cuisine. An 
ideal vacation resort. Write 


H. C. DAVIS, MANAGER 
Ojibway Island — Ontario. 


GRIZZLY BEAR 


Black and Brown Bear, Mountain 
Goat, Caribou, Moose, Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Lion and Deer 
are all to be found in this District; 
hunting season commences Sep- 
tember 1st; rates from $15.00 per 
day. Write now for particulars. 


J. H. MUNRO, or 
Secretary Board of Trade, Revelstoke, B. C. 











New Brunswick, Canada 


Big game hunting is good, Moose especially. 
For best results come to our camps. Write us 
for map and information and please do this 
without hesitation. 

IMHOFF BROTHERS 
Hunting and Fishing Camps 
Imhoff, N. B., Canada 








IF YOU WISH TO GO | 
MOOSE OR BEAR HUNTING, | | 


or just desire a nice canoe trip, write or 
see Phil Moore at the Latham Hotel, 
New York, or Caledonia, Queens Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia. 








Hunt Big Brown Bear on the 


“Alaska Peninsula” 
This Fall 


In the Becharof Lake District, within sight 
of the marvelous “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes.” For particulars telegraph Al Blair, 
licensed guide, Anchorage, Alaska. Season 
opens September First. 


. o = 
The Vermillion River and 
Creek-Des-Prairies Reserve 

The Very Best of Hunting and Fishing 
HUNTING—moose, deer, bears, partridges, hares, etc. 
FISHING speckled trout, lake trout, doré, and great 
northe rn pike Good accommodation in camp. Best 
guides employed 

Write or wire for booklet describing territory and camps, 
prices, references, etc. Best results assured to parties 
making reservations early. 


ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tuque, P.Q. Canada 











“MEMQUASIT LODGE” 


Northern Ontario 


be the place to spend your holidays. An adult Log 
Cabin Bungalow camp in the beautiful West Arm of 
Lake Nipissing. Good Bass and Lunge oye. 
good Duck and Deer Hunting in season. Guides 
and Boats for hire. Beautiful trip by Steamer from 
Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. Everything new. 
For rates, etc., write Box 191, Sturgeon Falls. Ont. 


CAMP “EUCAROMA 
Timagami, Ontario 


Make this year’s a vacation 
never to be forgotten. Bring 
the family to the north woods. 
Every home comfort, wonder- 
ful fishing. hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Illustrated Booklet. 

(September the ideal month) 


R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 
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The finest 
fishing pictures 
ever made— 


A NEW 
RELEASE! 





We are pleased to announce the completion of a new release, 
which will be No. 12 of the FieELp & STREAM Motion Pictures 
of Hunting and Fishing. It will include three of the most 
remarkable pictures of the taking of game fish ever filmed— 


BONEFISH OF THE BAHAMAS 
Sportsmen who have taken every kind of deep sea 
fighting fishes on light tackle say of the bonefish 
“there is no fish in fresh water or salt with more 
speed and strength.” This is a truly wonderful pic- 
ture of the taking of this great fighting fish. 


BATTLING WITH MUSKIES 


No reader of FIELD & STREAM needs to be told 
that a big muskallonge is a fighting fool. This 
picture was made in the vicinity of Red Lake, and 
shows the taking of these vicious fish by one of the 
most expert anglers alive. 


TAKING THE ‘‘SILVERKING”’ 


A new and very remarkable picture of the taking of 
some big Tarpon off the Florida coast. Full of 
action and fight from start to finish. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
MOTION PICTURES 


of 
Hunting and Fishing 


are the finest entertainment that can possibly be provided for any 
gathering of red blooded people. They show the emai taking of 
every kind of American furred and ‘feathered game and game 
fishes by the country’s most expert hunters and anglers. Every 
foot genuine, every foot a close-up, every foot a joy and a thrill. 


28 OTHER REELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


In addition to the release described above you have 28 single reels 
to choose from. Five reels, affording 14 hours entertainment, 

can be obtained on terms amounting to free loan. Write for illus- 
trated circular giving full particulars. 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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HOW MANY | 


READERS 
CAN ANSWER 
THIS? 


Why do animals almost 
invariably run from a 
baying hound? 


It is one of the most puzzling facts 
in nature. 
farm yards and kill dogs, yet put a 
baying hound on their trail and they’ll 
run until treed. Paul Rainey’s 
hounds in Africa ran every lion they 
met ragged. There’s an extremely 
interesting article about this, which 
may explain it, in the 


October 





This 


number. 


be 


fine 


will 
Some of the best hunting 
and fishing material we have ever had 


one corking 





is in it. Including 

HUNTING WITH THE GENERALS 
Mr. P. J. Hindmarsh’s description of a 
duck hunting trip he made last fall in 
Nebraska with General Pershing and 
Vice-President Dawes. 

DUCKING FOR DUCKS 
A most amusing story by Norman H. 
Crowell. 


BAITING YOUR OWN IN THE TROUGH 
Bass fishing in 
West Virginia. 

WOODS’ EYES 

ruffed 


the Potomac River in 


Hunting 
Copeland. 


AN OLD TIMER’S LAST BUCK 


A gentleman of 72 summers gets his 
buck in New Mexico. 


MR. OVIS CANADENSIS 
Alberta, 


by Grant F. 


grouse, 


Hunting Sheep in 


Paul A. Curtis. 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON 
WOODCOCK HUNTING 


BARGE FISHING 


A description of deep-sea fishing from big 
barges in California. A restaurant on the 


by Capt. 


Panthers often come into 





barge cooks and serves the fish you catch. | 


CHASING KANGAROOS AND EMUS 
— exciting big bird hunting in Aus- 
tralia. 


GET YOUR COPY 
Tell your newsdealer to save you a 
copy; or better still, send us your sub- 
scription now. 








finest agricultural land in the world. 
are immense. 


What settlers say of the soil, 


issued under the direction of the Honourable Joh 


G. A. ELLIOTT 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 


climate, farming and forest life, 


Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 
For Free Copies Write— 

Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Please mention this paper 








is told in a most attractive booklet 
n S. Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 


TORONTO, CANADA 














chance to prove your prowess with the rifle. 
spoiled wilderness. NEW 


ist—Nov. 
31st. 


OPEN SEASON:—Moose, Oct. 
Ducks and Brant, Sept. 15th—Dec. 


Geese, Ducks and Brant, $25. 


Nature’s io Big Game Preserve 
New Brunswick 


Let us show you the way to the finest haunts of BIG GAME where you will have a real 
. Know the utter joy of a trophy-hunt in the un- 
BRUNSWICK has virgin hunting grounds that are close to 
centers of population, easy of access by auto, horseback or canoe. 


NON-RESIDENT LICENSES:—One Bull-moose and two Deer, $50.; 
Competent licensed guides provide all facilities for hunting, 


Secretary of THE NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES’ ASSOCIATION, 
| For further information apply to, Chief Game Warden, Dept. Lands and Mines, Fredericton, 
N. B. 


Canada 


30th; Deer, Sept. 15th—Nov. 30th; Geese, 


Two Deer only, $25.; 





Trips may be arranged through | 
Fredericton, N. B. | 








Brown, Grizzly, 


$50.00 per day in field. You pay 


LOON-NELCHINA district. 
December. 
isa 
ot 


Alaska, in charge of field operations. 


on request. 


Big Game Hunting Dept. 











Peace—Rest—Quiet—and 


September Fishing 


SIX POINT LODGE 


on Pine and Paudash Lakes 


The hz appiest month in the year. No flies. No 
mosquitoes. New boats; Hudson's Bay blankets; 
warm cabins and lots of home cooked food. 
Milk, eream and fresh vegetables. 


Bass—lake trout—brook trout. 


FALL HUNTING 


A virgin territory for DEER. Located or 
below Algonquin game preserve. Get your buck 
at Six Point without the usual hardships. 


Booklet. 
Alfred D. Greene, Paudash P. O., Ont. 





SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA 


Glacier and Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou and Mountain Goats 


your own expense to hunting country. 
weeks from Seattle allows twenty-one days of actual hunting. 
famous KENAI PENINSULA-TUSTU MENA LAKE region or the peerless CHICKA- 
Season ope 
We furnish all necessary help, supplies and equipment. 
sleeping bag, gun, ammunition and camera. 
JONAS BROS., 
Denver, Colo. will have trophy expert at our base camp on TUSTUMENA LAKE. 
Terms—$250.00 deposit required to bind reservation. 


For reservations cable or write 
ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION 


Anchorage, Alaska 
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Your choice of the 


ns August 20th and hunting is good until 
All you require 
ANDY SIMONS, the foremost guide 
well known taxidermists of 


Quotations fcr deluxe hunts 








44,0. D DUCKS | 


at Lucky’s Famous Samoset 


ON THE WEST. N IPISS I N. G 


ARM OF LAKE 









UNSPOIL. ED ee OF GAME AND 
SCENIC BEAUTY within easy reach of most points in 
the United States. GOOD DUCK SHOOTING AND 
A SURE DEER—or your hunt costs oe, not An 
exclusive, liquorless, paaeee cam ATL ES FROM 
THE NEAREST PIECE OF Rak: 3  R immacu ately 
clean ‘rooms, solid comfort A. -5 and an exceptional 
table. Limited space. Advance reservations an 
$20.00 deposit required. RATE $8.50 per day, including 
guide service, launches, etc. 

No Extras. References Everywhere 
LUCKY CAMERON, MONETVILLE, NOR 















"ONTARIO 





WINFREY’S ISLAND, FRASER’S 
POINT, DUNDEE, QUEBEC 


On Lake St. Francis (Upper St. Lawrence). On the 
Mz alone Caughnawaga- Montreal Highway. Fisher- 
man’s Paradise. uck Hunting. French cuisine. 
Cottage group, comaeat dining room. Club group 
solicited. Best references. Open June 15th to No- 
vember 15th. Vor descriptive circular write: 


Dr. W. C. WINFREY, 825 Bienville St., Montreal, Que. 


—CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI ceee tere? 


Lake Timagami 
The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGAL: 


Ontario, Canada 
OW CAMP with 
every comfort in the heart of four of vi 
lakes. Wondertul fishing. Guides ts. 











in forest— 


and 
Launches. Bathing, Trampi One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Write for bookiets. - 5 


H. W. WILSON, Wabi-kon P.0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada 


FOR SALE 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standeed Prices 
Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 
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A CONTINUOUS WATERFOWL 
SURVEY 


HIEF PAUL G. REDINGTON of 
the United States Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey has announced details of 
a plan for a comprehensive and 

continuous waterfowl survey which was put 
into operation throughout the entire country. 

The purpose of this survey is to determine 
the numbers, distribution, migration and 
routes, and fluctuation in numbers of the 
different species of ducks, geese, swans and 
coots that inhabit North America. It is 
hoped by establishing observation stations 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, at which counts on the same day 
will be made monthly throughout the year, 
to obtain valuable information of this 
character. Such information is vitally 
necessary for effective administration of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and for intelli- 
gent action in the fixing of regulations unde1 
this Act. 

For the present, the survey will be con- 
cerned only with ducks, geese, swans and 
coots. Competent observers will be selected 
at the points where these birds 1 gt ey 
either during migration or in the winter 
The counts will be made by observers once 
a month throughout the entire year at each 
point of observation, being taken simul- 
taneously to avoid duplication. 

It is obvious that a survey carried out 
along the lines indicated will be much more 
reliable and accurate than any that might 
be made by volunteer observers casually, 
without a definite and comprehensive plan 
combining the entire count. Printed in- 
structions have been issued by the depart- 
ment to be followed by observers, giving 
definite and detailed instructions as to how 
the counts of birds are to be made and 
reported. 

The plan for this waterfowl survey is the 
most ambitious and comprehensive that has 
ever been attempted in this country or 
possibly anywhere else. It is intended to be 
continuous and will therefore be more 
valuable as the data accumulates from year 
to year. 

Many of the state game commissions 
have already signified their willingness to 
cooperate heartily in this census, and the 
Bureau desires to enlist the cooperation of 
all organizations that are interested in the 
preservation of our wild fowl. 


TIME TO QUIT HAGGLING 


N characteristic forceful language Director 

Wm. C. Adams, of the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Game, discusses 
the Federal Game_ Refuge bill and the 
necessity for it. He says in the depart- 
ment’s last annual report: 

“As time goes by and the American people 
continue to haggle over this question, the 
more apparent it becomes that the remedies 
proposed in this bill must be put into effect. 
It is useless to talk of preserving the many 
species of waterfowl through restriction 
after restriction on the sportsmen, while 
standing idly by and permitting the breed- 
ing, feeding and wintering areas to be 
rapidly wiped out of existence. 

“We are familar with the making over, 
in this state, of thousands of acres of such 
breeding and feeding areas into cranberry 
bogs; also the drainage of large swamp areas 
that were formerly the haunts of millions of 
these birds. The gunner never permanent- 
ly removed those birds from our state. 
That was done by the encroachments of 
civilization. The shooting would have 
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been only a passing phase had the breeding 
grounds been maintained—if only in part. 
The same thing has occurred in a great 
many other regions of the United States in 
localities even more favorable to those 
species. It is continuing with uninter- 
rupted speed in other localities which, up 
to the present time, have been largely un- 
molested by man. Unless these conditions 
can be remedied by saving a portion of the 
breeding and feeding areas which are left, 
and restoring others, while at the same time 
making adequate provision to winter these 
birds on protected areas in the Southern 
States, it is idle to talk of maintaining 
the wild life supply.” 


FAMILY LIFE OF THE BEAVER 


UCH of romance and not a little fiction 

exists in the popular mind regarding 
the natural history of the beaver. The 
manifestations of instinct or intelligence, 
whichever it may be called, by the beaver, 
have always been a subject of the keenest 
interest to every one. 

George L. Ramsey, of Sylvan, Minnesota, 
and James M. Totten, a Minnesota game 
warden, have collaborated in a very in- 
teresting article embodying their observa- 
tions of the family life of the beaver in the 
July issue of American Game. 

Five pairs of beaver held in experiment 
pens were under continuous observation 
by them, day and night last year for a period 
of ten months. As the beaver are to a large 
extent nocturnal in their habits, the artificial 
ponds and pens were so arranged and 
illuminated by artificial light as to permit 
observation at night as well as in the day- 
time. The animals were readily tamed 
and did not object to handling. They soon 
learned to eat from the hand of their keepers, 
much the same as well domesticated ani- 
mals. They were fond of fresh white bread, 
apples, carrots and, of course, their natur- 
al diet of poplar, birch, alder and willow 
bark. 

It was learned in these observations 
that the beaver could remain under water 
without breathing for seven minutes. They 
were seen to use only their hind feet for 
propulsion in swimming, using the tail as a 
rudder. Sticks, stones and mud for dams 
were carried against their breasts, held by 
their front feet. The largest beaver of the 
colony was a male weighing ninety pounds. 
The largest female, which weighed eighty- 
five pounds, gave birth to six young, while 
the young females brought forth three 
each. 

The mother beaver taught her young to 
swim, taking each one at a time into the 
water for that purpose. The young com- 
menced to eat solid food at twenty days of 
age and were not much over half grown at 
one year of age. 

In view of the great and growing interest 
in fur farming, the intimate study of the life 
history of beaver and other fur-bearing 
animals is of the greatest economic im- 
portance. Much must be learned about 
the food habits of these animals, their 
mating and breeding, their diseases and 
various other facts relating to their general 
welfare and health before the science of fur 
farming can be looked upon as a settled 
industry. Messrs. Ramsey and Totten 
have made an interesting contribution to 
the existing beaver literature. 


FORESTRY FOR GAME 


N the July issue of American Game, Wm. 
Cox, superintendent of the Upper 
Mississippi Wild Life Refuge, says that in 
the development of a forestry policy for 
that refuge the welfare of wild animal life 
will have first consideration. 

Forestry, in the common acceptation of 
the term, usually contemplates the develop- 
ment of a timber crop, without regard to 
any other factor. In the case of the Upper 
Mississippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge, 
animal life is the chief consideration, and in 
developing this great project the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey has a 
comparatively new problem. As Mr. Cox 
says, it must be looked upon not so much 
as a timber producing plant, but as a home 
for wild creatures. Therefore, the object 
to be attained is to establish a congenial 
home for all those species which seek their 
food therein, whether of flesh or fowl or 
insect. Other species which require a diet 
of roots, bark and browse, mast and smaller 
seeds, buds, fungi and fruit are to be pro- 
vided for 

There are to be timber trees, of course, 
and trees for protection and scenic effect, 
but the main consideration will be to pro- 
vide trees for producing nuts and acorns, 
trees and shrubs to provide seeds and fruits, 
berry bushes, marsh and water plants for 
wild fowl and fur animals. 

The existing forest will not be trimmed 
and thinned so as to eliminate wholly trees 
suitable for raccoon and wood duck homes 
and habitation of other wild creatures which 
live in hollow trees. 

On the higher ground, plots of cultivated 
crops, such as corn, rutabagas, clover and 
small grains, will be planted for the benefit 
of the upland birds. By the introduction 
of new stock and increase of food plants, it 
is believed that the wild-life population of 
the refuge may be vastly increased. 


ANOTHER CAT INDICTMENT 


A TEXAS sportsman discovered what 
happened to one bevy of quail near 
a little oil town in Kansas. The same 
thing has undoubtedly happened to thou- 
sands of other bevies and the blame laid to 
“poor nesting seasons,” ‘‘over-shooting,”’ 
and other stock explanations. He says: 

“One night while I was going from the 
lease to town for the purpose of sitting up 
with the sick child of one of the boys from 
12:00 at night until daylight, I passed 
through a small draw where I knew a covey 
of about twenty-eight quail ranged the 
hedge. They fed off some wild clover, 
which was growing along the roadside, and 
used a rocky hillside for a roosting place 
at night. It was an ideal place for a bevy 
of quail. Going through this little draw 
about 11:30 at night I saw a wild house 
cat slipping along. I stopped my car for 
a few minutes and watched him. It did 
not take but a few seconds to convince 
me that this cat was looking for those 
quail. 

“I did not think so much of it at the time. 
Just said to myself, ‘That cat is counting 
on eating quail for his supper.’ Coming 
back next morning, just before sunup, I 
saw a hawk on top of a telegraph pole in 
the same little draw, waiting for this same 
bunch of quail to break cover at sunrise. 
This was the first part of November, and 
there were about twenty-eight quail in the 
bevy. 

“I got the bevy up the first Sunday after 
Christmas. Guess how many were left. 
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Only six. Farmers along both sides of 
the road did not allow any shooting. I 
talked to one farmer, and he had lived on 
his place for two years. Said that when he 
came there he noticed two or three bevies of 
quail along his hedges. He told me 
they were all nice size bevies, and now he 
says he cannot find a quail on the place. 
This farmer had twenty cats and was 
setting traps to catch his rats and 
mice.” 


MISSISSIPPI REFUGE REGULA- 
TIONS 


HE United States Secretary of Agri- 

culture and the Secretary of Commerce 
have recently issued joint regulations for 
the administration of the Upper Mississippi 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge. The regula- 
tions prescribed are designed to permit 
the largest possible public use of the refuge 
consistent with the conservation of wild life 
protected therein. The Department of 
Agriculture prescribes regulations regarding 
fish and fishing, and joint regulations are 
prescribed concerning other general uses of 
the refuge land. 

Hunting and trapping will be permitted 
on areas designated for the purpose by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, subject to the 
laws of the several states concerned and 
the regulations under the Federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. The carrying of firearms 
on lands not ‘open to hunting is prohibited 
at all times, and the running at large of 
dogs is not ‘allowed. Permit is necessary 
from the Superintendent of the Refuge to 
hunt or trap on lands open for that purpose. 
Flowers, plants and trees must not be 
molested except under permit from the 
Superintendent. 

Except as otherwise provided, fishing is 
allowed on all navigable waters within the 
refuge in accordance with state laws. On 
non-navigable waters, including streams, 
sloughs and lakes, fishing only with hook 
and line is allowed in accordance with 
state laws. This will eliminate commercial 
fishing from some waters where it is now 
carried on. 

The Superintendent of the refuge will 
have charge of the enforcement of all regu- 
lations. Devices used in hunting and fish- 
ing contrary to the law and regulations 
are contraband. Regulations controlling 
the setting of fires are especially stringent. 
Construction of roads, use of camp grounds 
by associations or municipalities, building 
of telephone and telegraph lines and other 
semi-public uses will be permitted. No 
signs will be allowed on the refuge except 
those for guidance and information of the 
public and non-advertising in character. 

Violation of these regulations constitutes 
a misdemeanor and is punishable in Federal 
courts by a fine of not to exceed $500 or 
imprisonment for six months for each 
offense. 


INVESTIGATING WESTERN 
WATERFOWL 


V ESTERN sportsmen have been suc- 

cessful in financing a study of con- 
ag affecting western waterfowl by the 
U. Biological Survey. It is planned to 
mi — a thorough inv estigation of the prac- 
ticability and cost of constructing dikes 
and other control works necessary to pro- 
vide adequate refuges at Lower Klamath 
Lake in northern California, Malheur Lake 
in east-central Oregon and the delta of 
Bear River in Great Salt Lake, Utah, where 


the most serious losses from alkali poisoning 
occurred in recent years. 

Lower Klamath Lake, formerly a large 
body of water, has decreased so much by 
evaporation, drain: ge and reclamation that 
it is useless as a wild fowl resort. 

The problem at Malheur Lake is to main- 
tain a fair-sized lake but one that admittedly 
must be smaller than formerly. 

The delta of Bear River in Great Salt 
Lake, Utah, needs diking to prevent alka- 
line waters making it a death-trap for the 
multitudes of birds that use it not only as a 
breeding ground, but as a stopping — 
during migration. The construction of < 
dike here will result in the seeasinied 
maintenance of many thousands of acres 
of the finest kinds of wild-duck feeding 
grounds. 

To maintain a sufficient supply of fresh 
water for ducks and other birds is the 
underlying purpose of the present co-opera- 
tive undertaking. A continuous fresh 
supply is essential not only for the preven- 
tion of the already serious alkali poisoning 
of the ducks, but also for a food 
plants that have heretofore been destroyed 
by the influx of salt and alkaline waters. 


JOINT FISH SURVEY 


REGON has two wild life commissions: 

a state fish commission having charge 
of commerc ial fisheries, and a game com- 
mission having the administration of the 
wild game and game fish in charge. It has 
been found that the interests of angling 
and commercial fishing, also irrigation and 
water power, frequently conflict. The re- 
lationship of these different interests 
will be made the subject of a survey to 
be carried on jointly by the two Oregon 
commissions. 

It is expected that the result of the survey 
will form a basis fora general and permanent 
policy for the two commissions and for 
legislation relating to the fisheries in Oregon. 
The survey will have for consideration the 
subject of fishways, the screening of irriga- 
tion ditches, the protection of rivers from 
pollution and fish propagation. 


PROTECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


OMMISSIONER KEITH McCANSE, 
of the Missouri Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, has announced the completion of the 
very greatly extended protective organiza- 
tion in his department. The warden force, 
heretofore numbering twenty-five men, has 


been increased to forty. The state has been 
divided into three divisions, each in charge 
of a field warden, under whom are twelve 
wardens in each division, each in charge of 
a definite area. The entire warden force 
will be directed by a chief of wardens, to 
which division Frank H. DeCou has been 
appointed. 

In organizing this new protective division 
two basic principles have been kept in mind: 
the responsibility of each field man for a 
definite territory,and adequate and thorough 
supervision. 

While the chief object of the reorganiza- 
tion is a stricter enforcement of the game 
and fish laws, it is intended that at least one 
half of the attention of the wardens will be 
directed to educational work. It is recog- 
nized that an awakened public consciousness 
is the greatest asset that the cause of con- 
servation can have. 


DUCK BREEDING CENTERS 


HE Ramsey County Sportsmen’s Club 

of St. Paul, Minnesota, in co-operation 
with the City Park Commission and the 
state Game Protective Association, is 
demonstrating the American Game Protec- 
tive Association plan of establishing water- 
fowl breeding centers throughout the 
Northern States. 

A lake of considerable size within the city 
park limits has been fenced to keep out 
vermin and enclose an area of marsh and 
higher land around the. lake, on which 
various kinds of ducks are breeding. The 
area has been stocked with mallards, teal, 
pintail and other species of ducks and several 
kinds of wild geese. Several pairs of wild 
birds have come in and joined them and 
made the sanctuary their home. 

The refuge is in charge of a gamekeeper, 
who looks after the welfare of the birds and 
prevents the encroachment of vermin that 
would otherwise take heavy toll of eggs 
and young birds. 

It is expected that this, and similar 
breeding centers well stocked and thorough- 
ly protected, will contribute materially to 
the supply of local waterfowl throughout 
those states to which these species naturally 
resort for nesting. Every sportsman’s club 
situated so that it is possible should main- 
tain a waterfowl nesting sanctuary and 
keep it well stocked with birds throughcut 
the year. It would be a good investment, 
yielding dividends in an increased supply 
of birds on open shooting areas. 
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If you are already a subscriber 


| SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
“AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME $3.00 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 


to “Field and Stream” and wish to 
renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription please men- 


Combination Price 





$1.00 for foreign postage. 



































Dick Whinnerah and Browny on the snowy trail 


See “Horses of the High Cou ntry.”’ Page 32. 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 





‘GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


SEPTEMBER 
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A tale of the north country and moose, tempered with 


UR trip as originally planned was 
to be devoted chiefly to ouananiche. 
But we intended to fish in a moose 
country. After wasting much 
time in correspondence with various out- 
fitters in the Lake St. John region, who 
wanted us to support them in luxury the 
rest of their lives, we fell back upon our 
own experience. in arranging trips . 
booked to the little town of Roberval, i 
the province of Quebec. 

Mine is the type of French that barely 
enables one to get about the American 
quarter of Paris. It proved singularly in- 
adequate to drive a bargain with a half- 
breed Indian who spoke only the Quebecian 
dialect. And a thirty-day canoe trip re- 
quires a considerable amount of provisions 
and equipment. 

After twenty-four hours spent mostly in 
gesticulation, I turned to a_ professional 
outfitter who was one of the two or three 
people in Roberval with a smattering of 
English. Letters from the gentleman had 
left the impression that he ran a luxurious 
rest resort where aged millionaires were 
relieved of a great part of their wealth, if 
not of their ailments; but he proved a 
thorough hunting man and more than de- 
cent. After groping through the English 
language for the dozen words of it he under- 
stood, I conveyed the information that we 
were by no means plutocrats and that we 
were quite willing to work. 

The outfitter thereupon abandoned talk 
of two guides, two canoes, two tents and, 
with really less than the usual bickering, 
cametoterms. That is, approximate terms. 
We still had to secure a guide and decide 
where ouananiche 


we were going. The 
fishing had been poor all summer and just 
then was non-existent. Moreover, where 


the ouananiche were the moose were not— 
at least, not in numbers. I knew Barney 
did not care much for fishing; so I quit 
dreaming of the salmon’s silver leap and 
abandoned the chance of ouananiche for 
what they told me was a surety of moose. 
Pa decided on thirty days in the Lake 
John territory and the country below 

>. a: the Croche and Brule Rivers 
mostly. The waters held plenty of speckled 
trout. There were bear and a decent number 
of caribou. The deer had been rapidly on 
the increase. And as for moose, all one 
need do, according to the guide, was men- 
tion the specifications of the animal de- 
sired and the day and hour when one 


wished to kill, and he, m’sieur,”’ 
would do the rest. 

Our start was almost as scheduled. Thirty- 
some miles by machine to where canoe and 
supplies were waiting, a painstaking pack- 
ing and we were off, down the placid river 
with the great green hills beyond. There 
was one of those peculiarly northern skies 
—massed clouds and behind them a savage 
blue that thrust through spears of startling 
light. The air was so clear it burned the 
nostrils. 

Thanks to my complete ignorance of the 
paddle, I had gained a luxurious, if pre- 
carious, couch on top of the piled groceries. 
Sliding down that languorous river, watch- 
ing the rhythmic swing of Barney’s shoulders, 


“Willie, 





I demanded that they give me some- 
thing to carry 


one had the feeling of magnificent indo- 
lence that must have graced the litter- 
borne lords of Rome. The dead trees that 
lined the banks and the burnt areas, with 
their blackened trunks so weirdly like the 
shafts of a somber army, gave a touch of 
power and menace, of ruthless cruelty that 
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By GEORGE 


A. McNutty 


smashing brook trout 


heightened the illusion. Certainly the blue 
of spruce and balsam, the olive of the pine, 
the lighter green of the great birch trees, 
the majesty of mountain and the softness 
of valley blended into a glory that all 
Rome’s columns never equaled. 

Camp was pitched and supper eaten 
before sundown. The evening stilled, and 
trout broke the surface of the river. Willie 
assured me the fish were few and small, 
but my flies had been dry too long. Just to 
see them kiss the swirl of the rapids and 
dance daintily over the black mirror that 
marked a “hole” was pleasure enough. 
picked up two or three trout of eating size, 
but in the main the Indian’s information 
proved correct. 

Before going farther, 
should describe Willie. 
fitter remarked, ‘‘We go spik the guide, 
Willie Clarie,”’ I was not impressed. What 
sort of woodman was it who carried the 
appellation of Willie? Most of the Willies 
I had known were not the kind one would 
care to entrust with the rear of a canoe, 
or to live thirty days with. The name 
denoted something more cute than worthy. 
And then I saw Willie. Six feet four and 
built like a Hereford bull. Close cropped 
hair that, for all his light color and white 
man’s dress, conjured up tomahawks and 
scalping knives. A hump at the base of 
his neck from packing a canoe. 


in all justice I 
When the out- 


HERE was nothing in the least Willie- 

like about;him unless it was his Chaplin- 
trimmed mustache. But, instead of emascu- 
lating him, this, like his name, was a carica- 
ture, part of a ludicrous burlesque on what 
should have been called Bill Clarie. 

Next morning Willie tied his tump-line 
to about half our supplies and told us to 
push the canoe up the river, which for some 
distance was very shallow. We did, manag- 
ing to slip about and get thoroughly wet in 
the process. When we reembarked, I tried 
paddling but without much success, for the 
river wound back and forth like a stricken 
snake and the man in front had to know 
something about it. Shortly before noon 
we made our first portage. Outside of a 


luxurious little run down the Nipigon, with 
two guides who did all the work, my trips 
theretofore had been with pack-horse or 
motor-car. 

It is remarkable how light a load feels 
when you first slip the tum 
your head and straighten up, 


-line over 
ornfully I 


~ 


demanded that they give me something to 
carry. Fortunately the portage was short. 
Before I gained the top of the first scant 
hill I was staggering like a drunkard and 
blowing like a porpoise. When I reached 
the canoe, I was a broken ship, reeling 
in a heavy sea. It occurred to me that 
there were worse things than a missing 
gasoline motor, a stubborn pack mule, 
or the intricacies of the diamond _ hitch. 

We crossed a lake 
cold as snow, whose 
spring-fed depths no 
one had_ plumbed. 
Blue and round, it 
lay like a great tur- 
quoise in the pines. 
Another short port- 
age, ten miles of 
river, again a portage 
and we gained 
another, larger lake. 
There were trout 
here. And blueber- 
ries. We camped. 

Rain fell furiously 
throughout the night 
and in dreary steadi- 
ness the next morn- 
ing. It weakened to 
a drizzle about ten, 
however; so we 
packed and started. 
Noon saw us at the 
beginning of Le 
Grande Portage, 
where we fortified 
ourselves with one ot 
Willie’s light snacks 
—three or four eggs and potatoes and a few 
pounds of ham per man.. During the meal 
our guide minimized the difficulties of the 
portage. The trail, he assured us, was 
comme le boulevard. 

I wonder what idle son of Ananias misled 
Willie on the subject of boulevards. This 
one started out by running straight up the 
precipitate face of a hill. Without stopping 
for breath, it dropped like the track of a 
roller coaster into a swamp, where one 
followed it over logs that afforded as much 
footing as the ridge of a gothic roof. It 
finally climbed out of this and ran along 
through a spruce forest in a somewhat decent 
fashion. But, for,a place to stroll on a wet 
afternoon with a hundred-odd pounds on 
your neck, I have seen it equaled. 


HE portage was three miles and three- 

quarters long, and we had to make three 
trips each. Dusk found us two-thirds of 
the way. We camped in the woods on low 
ground and were forthwith wrapped in 
maddening battle with the only foes man 
need fear in the American forests—flies and 
mosquitoes. 

A cold drizzle greeted us in the morning. 
The rest of the portage ran alternately 
down through swamps and up over hills. 
And the hills were very rocky. But with 
all our slipping, we made it by noon. The 
rain was routed by a wind still chilled from 
Hudson’s Bay. Our tent pitched, a fire at 
its flap, dry clothes on us, hot food within 
us, and the world turned exceedingly 
mellow. No portaging for a while, thank God! 

We hunted partridges without much 
success, killed a few trout later and picked 
a quantity of blueberries. Dinner was a 
thing to dream of. 

A sharp paddle across a sizable lake next 
morning, a short portage, a long slip down 
a black and winding river, another carry, 
stiff poling across a shallow pond crowded 
with rice and ducks, a two-mile portage, 
and we stood at noon on the banks of Lac 
Panache. Here we spent several days 
fishing the adjacent waters. ; 

The morning after our arrival, Willie 
took us seven miles or so through desolate, 
fire-swept woods to the head of a little 
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Barney whiling away time in camp 


Field and Stream 


river. Blueberries were everywhere, and 
we half hoped for bear. The stream 
whispered and laughed beneath its over- 
hanging trees like a dusk haired girl. De- 
lightful to follow but hard to fish, especially 
downstream, for a long line was impossible. 
In the afternoon, however, it began to 
widen, and tumbled now and again into 
dark pools where your flies were twin jewels 
in the onyx water, luring up amber trout. 

The largest of these 
holes lay at the foot 
of a falls and was fed 
by a spring as well. 
The foam _ yielded 
two. I then gained a 
juttingrock that over- 
looked the entire pool. 
A long cast dropped 
the flies just where 
the spring bubbled. 
What ripple they 
might have made 
was lost in a swirl. 
The rod bent double 
as I struck. There 
followed the inde- 
scribable sensation of 
playing a live rock, 
that comes when a 
heavy trout is hooked 
and sulks, planning 
his battle. 

He came straight 
for me in a mad rush 
for slack, got some, 
but not enough, 
turned into the foam 
of the rapids, crossed 
them, failed again to get his slack, came 
dashing back, quartered, made the oppo- 
site bank, was drawn in under protest, 
and dove like a gannet to the pool’s bot- 
tom, where he lay until the stab of the 
hook brought him up and in to Willie’s 
net. About a pound and three quarters. 
A similar cast and a similar fish. His 
fight was, if anything, more spectacular, 
for he stayed on the surface, hurling his 
crimson beauty clear of the water and 
somersaulting back like a disgruntled sun- 
beam when the tug of the line broke his 
leap. 

I killed three more, all well over a pound, 
and presumed no farther. Barney came 
along. But they knew. The ripples of 
the ruffled pool had whispered warning, 
and no trout rose. 

We broke camp next morning and, after 
a long paddle down Lac Panache, lunched 
at the dam that marks its outlet. After a 


treacherous portage and a swift drop down- 
stream, we reached the first of a series of 
rough and shallow rapids. Here, in order 
to lighten the load, I was put ashore and 
given directions to our camp site. 

The prospect of brawling through rapids 
with Willie roaring in the stern and Barney 
sweating in the bow had promised amuse- 
ment. But it was pleasant to walk leisurely 
through the woods, studying the damp trail 
for tracks, gorging on the berries that grew 
in blue and crimson plenitude along its 
borders, while your eyes slid restfully from 
hot sky to cool trees that spread in a 
great symmetry of color from the light olive 
of birch to the blue of distant spruce. 
Partridge clucked in the thickets. And a 
.22 pistol swung on my belt. 


UR objective was a deserted lumber 

camp in the heart of an excellent hunt- 
ing district. We made it our headquarters 
for some time. The following morning put 
our hopes upon a pinnacle. We started 
out to fish a stream that flowed from Lake 
Gull, some four miles east of us, to the 
River Croche. Less than a mile from camp 
we saw our first moose, a cow. She was 
quite unperturbed. Of course, we had 
forgotten the camera. The water was so 
low that there was practically no fishing 
at all, but moose and bear tracks were 
plentiful and the hunting fever climbed 
steadily upward. 

At the foot of the dam through which 
Lake Gull fed the stream, was a deep pool, 
and apparently all the trout in the river 
were crowded into it. I happened to reach 
it first and took seven with precisely seven 
casts. We started for camp along an old 
lumber road which paralleled the river. 

The ground was silent from recent rains. 
Willie, the peerless woodsman, he of the 
eagle eye and ear who, when his paunch 
was warming by the fire, could catalogue 
the least stir of bird or beast, walked ahead 
with Barney. I dreamed in the rear. The 
only weapon carried was Barney’s automatic 
pistol, effective enough at close range. 

I was startled to consciousness of my 
surroundings by the sound of strong claws 
ripping wood. Almost on the edge of the 
trail and with his back to it, wholly im- 
mersed in the business of collecting ants, 
sat the largest black bear I have ever seen. 
He was making as much noise as a small 
sawmill, and Barney and Willie were nearly 
abreast of him. I waited tense for the 
tragedy. But the incredible happened. 
Alas for Barney, the peerless paddler! Also 
for Willie, the child of the forest! They 


The man on the left is Willie—6 feet 4 and built like w Hereford bull 
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I had what I came for, and the tension was gone 


passed oblivious by, and instead of the 
pistol’s roar I heard laconic laughter. 

Bruin heard it too. He executed a 
somersault that put him on the road with 
his nose toward me and immediately 
slipped into high. I have always believed, 
and do still, that bears, especially black 
ones, can in no sense be called dangerous. 
Nevertheless, when an unusually large 
member of the species is headed in your 
direction on a narrow, thickly wooded road 
and is lessening the twenty yards that lay 
between you as fast as his scrambling legs 
will let him, you are apt to desire something 
more effective than a five-ounce fly rod with 
which to greet him. 

Before he actually ran over me, however, 
I dragged a shout from my _ paralyzed 
throat, and it developed that poor old 
bruin was just so scared he had not noticed 
me. He slid toa stop, waved his arms in a 
gesture of despair, and crashed off through 
the underbrush. By the time Barney 
reached the place where he had left the 
road, there was neither sight nor sound of 
him. Mr. Bear is beyond doubt a master 
of the get-away. 

The afternoon was spent in scouting 
our immediate neighborhood. Moose and 
deer signs were plentiful, and there were 
quite a number of rather old caribou tracks. 
On the whole, it looked like good hunting. 

We took the canoe and a few supplies over 
to Gull Lake next morning and spent most 
of the day trying to fish it. Results having 
been negligible, Barney went down to our 
‘fish box'’—the pool beneath the dam— 
for breakfast food. I stumbled on to an 
interesting looking trail. It wandered 
through the woods to a broad meadow, 
where a little river ran lazily through waist- 
high grass, resting now and then in ponds 
crowded with rice and lilies. Surely an 
ideal place for moose. I resolved to be 
there when the mist rose next morning. 

Willie proved a good alarm clock, and I 
slipped through the woods while they were 
still black etchings on the gray of dawn. 


The meadow was taking the sun’s first kiss, 
and the mist rolled off it in thick white 
clouds. In the nearest pond a large animal 
splashed. I scrambled forward on hands 
and knees, trying vainly to pierce the mist. 
But the sun was directly in my face, I 
could see nothing. The moose, however, 
with the sun behind it, saw the grass wave 
and a queer humped creature crawling 
forward, and proceeded to investigate. 

There was a prodigious Splashing, and a 
dark form reared itself over the pond’s 
bank. My heart jumped to my throat, 
leaped back and pounded a paean against 
my ribs. The outstretched head was 
crowned by a perfectly incredible pair of 
antlers! Broad and jagged, scarred as 
befitted a warrior, they swept out royally 
from the attentive ears. A record bull! 
The head of heads! Shaking with excite- 
ment, I scrambled to my feet. 

The moose turned. I saw its full 
shoulder through the mist. But—the ant- 
lers had not turned! Some laughing wood 
god, or perhaps some faerie thing that loved 
the moose, took those record horns and 
transformed them, one into a ragged bush, 
the other into a twisted branch thrust 
upward by a long-fallen tree. With a 
derisive but very cow-like O-o-onk! the 
late king of bulls crashed away through 
the forest. 


O* the following day we returned to our 
camp by the River Croche. The Chief 
Fire Inspector of the district dropped in for 
lunch. It developed that his duties called 
him through an excellent game country 
with which he was thoroughly familiar. 
And as he was a keen hunter and the most 
companionable of men, we had little diffi- 
culty in persuading him to wait until the 
morrow and join our party. 

The next day showed us more moose 
than I have ever seen or expect to see in 
any one period of twenty-four hours. At 
dawn I investigated a lake the inspector 
told me of and saw two cows and a bull. 


but had poor antlers. 
After an early lunch we started down the 
river. A little past the fourth rapids I 
heard the inspector’s ‘“‘Look! The moose!” 
and, following his pointed paddle, saw a 
cow knee-deep in rice. 

The river was widening into what is called 
Lac des Isles, and numerous mud bars and 
shallow bays afforded excellent feeding 
places. These we scanned carefully and 
soon were rewarded with sight of another 
cow. Around the next turn, at feed in 
shallow water among great columns of 
dead birch, were a cow and two spindle- 
legged calves. A mile farther was another 
cow and, but a little beyond, two cows and 
a bull. The latter was by far the best we 
had seen, of good size with about a forty- 
inch spread. 

All three of the animals were remarkably 
unafraid. We paddled both canoes to 
within fifty feet of them and there held 
open conference on whether to shoot the 
bull. The decision was in the negative. 
Sanguine at such results from a three hours’ 
paddle, everyone predicted the kill of a gros 
panache, probably that evening, certainly 
before breakfast. So after a hastily swal- 
lowed supper, Barney and Willie went back 
through Lac des Isles. The inspector and 
I dropped down into Lac Longe. 

Lac Longe, like Lac des Isles, is simply a 
rather wide and quiet part of the River 
Croche. There is an abundance of feed 
along its banks, and the flies are much less 
numerous than on the small inland lakes. 
It should be an excellent place for moose. 
Nevertheless we saw none, and but few 
tracks. But the paddle alone was worth a 
tired man’s time. The river slid between 
high yet rounded hills which were clothed 
in virgin spruce. The sun’s blood drained 
slowly from the west, leaving the horizon 
rimmed with green and amethyst. 

A squadron of young ducks fled frantically 
before us, their unfledged wings thrashing 
silver from the onyx water. We paddled 
slowly, exploring (Continued on page 86) 
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The latter was large, 





September Squirrels 


Helpful information that will interest the squirrel hunter 


HE squirrel’s tail is his worst enemy. 

Although he learns to lie low, to 

keep a tree trunk between himself 

and the hunter, and to flatten like a 
knot on top of a limb, the feat of concealing 
his tail is not so easy. Perhaps this is 
nature’s way of preventing the squirrels 
from overrunning the woods, or it may be 
only negligence on the part of the animals 
themselves. 

At any rate, it was the startled flirt of a 
squirrel’s brush, two hundred yards away, 
that caught my eye and showed me the 
first chance of a drizzly morning. I had not 
yet reached the main wood The territory 
was like a sparsely wood: pasture. The 
squirrel ran toward the t mber, but changed 
his course and disappered into a convenient 
tree. When viewed from close range, the 
tree showed, near the first fork, a large 
suspicious-looking hole. 

“That's where he is,”” was my conclusion. 
“Now to wait him out. If he’s two or 
three years old, it may kill an hour; but 
if he’s young and foolish, it won't take 
long.” 

For ten minutes nothing happened. A 
curious blue jay came from somewhere, 
scolded me a time or two, and flew on 
about his business. A sapsucker hung, 
head downward, from a limb and explored 
crevices in the bark of the tree in which my 
squirrel was hiding. I began to wonder 
if it might not be better to let this 
chance go and move on into the real 
woods. 

But presently a change was 
noticeable. The hole was no 
longer entirely black; the tip 
of a reddish ear was now in 
sight. That squirrel was 
cautious! It seemed to 
take him five minutes to 
get one eye above the 
edge. Then he sat still for 
a long time while he 
looked things over. 

In cases like this, it 
doesn't pay to shoot too 
soon, because if one is 
overly anxious the squir- 
rel may fall right back 
into the hole. It is best to 
let it get clear out on to 
the trunk of the tree. This 
one was so wary that 
finally, when he was a little 
over half-way out, I de- 
cided to let him have it. 
“He’s probably tough, any- 
way,” ] thought, and got ready 
to plug him. 

He was watching me all the 
time, and in order not to frighten him 
into hiding again I took a leaf from his 
own book, so far as slow motion was con- 
cerned. Inch by inch I raised the muzzle of 
the rifle in his direction. It was an ancient 
weapon that I had picked up from the floor 
of a friend’s clothes closet. A far cry 
from the ultra-accurate 'scope-sighted piece 
that the modern squirrel shooter affects, 
and it had been frightfully neglected. 

Nevertheless the gun must once have 
been a peach, for I later discovered that, 
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By JAck Hayes 


for all the roughness in the bore, it could 
still be depended upon. I didn’t know 
this as I lined the signts up on the shoulders 
of this first squirrel. All I could think was, 
“T wonder if I can hit within six inches of 
where I look.” 

Crack! I pressed the trigger, lowered the 
rifle, ejected the empty, and cussed. I 
didn’t know whether I had missed or not, 
but one thing was certain: that squirrel, 
dead or alive, was once again back in the 
hole. 

But no! There he was, right back out 
again, clinging to the side of the tree and 
flirting his tail at me. Another shot, this 
time a quick one; and the first squirrel of 
the day came rattling down through the 
branches and hit the ground with a thud. 

He was an old one, I found when I picked 
him up. No wonder he had been wise. 
sut wasn’t it strange that, after showing so 
much gumption at first, he should jump 
into the open immediately and give me 
another shot? 

“Better take a few sighting shots with 
this alleged rifle,” I thought, “‘before I get 
into the real squirrel woods.’’ So I took a 
match and stuck it up in a crevice in a tree 























There he was, clinging to the side of a 
tree and flirting his tail 


trunk, backed off a way and laid the fore- 
arm of the rifle across the top of a stump. 
The first shot cut the match and raised my 


estimate of the quality of my arm. But 
how, if this rifle were so accurate, could I 
have missed that first shot? 

“By goily,”’ I decided, “that hole needs 
looking into.” 

To make a long story short—and it was 
a long story, for it had been years since I 
last ‘“‘cooned” a tree—when I had worked 
my way up to the hole and reached in, there 
I found squirrel number one with a hole 
through the heart, as dead as a country 
town at 2 A. M. My first shot had not 
been a miss. There had been two squirrels 
in that hole; and when the first one fell 
back dead, the secoud one jumped out to 
see what it was all about. 

This is the only case I ever heard of where 
a squirrel had two lives, both of them edible. 


AFTER crossing the old rail fence be- 
4 tween the pasture and the woods, I 
was in real squirrel timber. The owner had 
allowed no hunting in it for more than two 
years, and I got in only after much persua- 
sion. Probably eighty acres, hardwood, 
with plenty of oak and hickory—as near 
an ideal stretch of territory as one will find 
in these days. To make it still better, 
there was a gentle drizzle falling. 

Anticipation rose high in me as I 
scrambled over the fence and settled down 
to business. This was my first squirrel 
hunt since the days when my father and 
I used to sneak off together for a 
morning in the woods. There are 
many methods of hunting squirrels 
but I have always fancied best 
the one we used to follow—one 
hunter with a shotgun and 
the other with a rifle. The 

shotgun man takes the 
running shots, and the 
rifleman the still shots; in 
case the rifle misses, the 
scatter-gun is ready to 
back it up. 

There are other ad- 
vantages in the two- 
man combination. 
When a squirrel is 
treed, one man alone 
may have to spend 
much time to get him, 
but two often can trick 

him into exposing him- 
self immediately. Let one 
hunter take a_ position 
from which he gets a view 
of the tree, and the other 
> one walk slowly away, as 
Y though leaving that neck of 
the woods. The squirrel may 
come out to watch him go, 
as these little animals are very curi- 

4 ous by disposition. 

Or one man can walk slowly around 
the tree, making a little unnecessary 
noise, and in some instances the squirrel 
will edge himself around the trunk accord- 
ingly and so come into the view of the wait- 
ing man. If either of the hunters can imitate 
the bark of a squirrel, this sound will some- 
times bring one out of hiding. There isa 
similar effect occasionally in scraping a stick 
up and down the trunk of a tree, simulating 
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the sound of claws rattling over the bark. 

Other things my dad taught me were to 
look for sign, which might be droppings, 
gnawed nuts, nests, or sprays of leaves 
nipped off and dropped to the ground; to 
watch the trunks and branches of the near- 
by trees, and the ground beneath the more 
distant trees; to investigate every unnatural- 
ly moving branch, and to pay particular 
attention to any part of the woods ad- 
joining or leading to a cornfield. 


E cautioned me never to hunt with a 

gang; not to speak aloud; to step over 
all sticks, so avoiding the snapping sound 
that is the alarm signal for all wild creatures, 
and, lastly, to waste no ammunition on 
hawks or crows that might come temptingly 
near. The squirrel hunter must think 
squirrel, look, listen and smell for squirrel, 
to the exclusion of everything else. I can 
remember yet the look of disgust he gave 
me once when I yielded to temptation and 
shot at a blue jay. 

These teachings all came back to me as 
soon as I entered the real woods. Action 
came quickly. Squirrel number three was 
spotted running up a tree, but it must have 
been unfamiliar to him, because he couldn’t 
find a hole to get into. He did the next 
worst thing, though, for he selected a limb 
at the very top and flattened himself out 
where I never would have seen him but for 

; his tail, which he al- 


/ lowed to wave in the 
I \ breeze. 
{ ‘ But how to get him 















to expose himself? | 
took a stick and 
scratched on the tree, 
circled the tree noisily, 
barked like a squirrel; 
but all to no avail. He 
lay flat as paint, and 
all that could be seen 
was that gently sway- 
ing tail. Finally I tried 
a shot at the under side 
of the limb. That 
shook him out into 
sight, and the next 
shot brought him down, 

A few rods farther, 
and then a stop to re- 
connoiter and 
let the rest of 
ithe woods go 
by. Every man 
to his own 
idea. 

It is my firm 
conviction that 
asquirrel hunt- 
er should not 
Simple method of skinning race through 

the woods as 
some people do, but should take time 
out frequently to sit motionless on some 
log or stump and see what he can see. 
Sit so for ten or fifteen minutes. Often one 
will get squirrels in that way which would 
otherwise never see the inside of his hunt- 
ing coat. 

My first demonstration to this effect 
came when I was ten years old. I had taken 
a little .22 single shot into the woods on my 
first hunt alone. For three hours I had 
hunted without sight of a squirrel, and my 
spirits were drooping low. 

Without my dad, things didn’t go well 
at all, and by four o'clock in the after- 
noon I was plodding hopelessly along 
with my eyes on the ground, scuffling my 
feet through the leaves and violating every 
rule of the game. 

I didn’t care. There were no squirrels 
in that woods, anyhow, or if there were, 
they were mean, disreputable critters. 
Sitting down on a log, I laid the little 
rifle across my knees and began to feel very, 
very sorry for myself and the world. 


September Squirrels 


[| Perhaps five min- 
utes so, and then I 
heard the sound that 
brings up a hunter’s 
ears like a_ startled 
rabbit’s—the furious 
barking of a squirrel. 
Immediately my 
grieving wasathingof 
the past; the business 
now was to locate 
that squirrel without 
alarming him. With 
unobtrusive move- 
ments I picked up 
and cocked the rifle, 
turned around on the 
log, and lo! There 
was my squirrel not 
thirty feet away, 
glaring straight at 
me and trying to 
scold me out of the 
woods. 

I had sat there so 
long that he had 
gotten over being 
afraid of me. My 
bullet, for a wonder, 
went true, and as 
soon as that squirrel 
hit the ground I 
snatched him up by 
the tail, let out one 
whoop of triumph, 
and headed for home 
to show my trophy to 
the folks. 

That boyhood ex- 
perience was repeated 
this afternoon, for a 
squirrel presently ap- 
peared where none 
had been before, and 
his barks of sharp curiosity were simply 
an invitation for me to come and get him. 
Slowly I drew up one knee until it formed a 
rest for my elbow, lined up the sights, and 
pressed the trigger. The hollow-point .22 
bullet lifted the beastie off the mb and 
elected him for a place in the frying pan. 

So far, there had been five shots taken, 
one of which had been to scare squirrel 
number three out where he could be seen. 

had scored four times. Not so bad. 
But my record was spoiled with the very 
next shot. In the dark blur of the woods 
a little spot of color caught my eye,*and I 
saw a squirrel sitting in the fork of a tree 
about forty-five yards distant. He sat 
very quietly, not having seen me. 

There was some cover between us, and I 
could have crept closer without alarming 
him; but he offered such a beautiful shot 
that I tried him from where I was. He 
should have been easy. I tooka rest against 
a tree trunk, held my breath, and fired, 
perfectly confident that he would tumble 
down. for the sights had hung on him as 
steadily as though lined up in a machine 
rest. 

But at the shot he only gave a flirt of his 
tail and disappeared. Search as I might, 
I failed to locate him again. A disgraceful 
miss. 

Only a few months ago I read something 
that explained what I think to be the reason 
for this off shot. In the hands or a right- 
handed shooter a rifle recoils up and to the 
right; hence a right-handed man should 
place the barrel against the right side of 
the trunk, so that the recoil will throw 
the barrel away from the rest. Thus con- 
tact of the barrel with the rest will not 
interfere with the flip of the rifle. I had 
rested the barrel against the left side of the 
trunk, and I cling to this fact as my only 
alibi. 

I wanted one more squirrel. Five would 
be enough for the number of appetites 
around the table that night. It took about 





He’s a game little fellow. Treat him fairly 


ten minutes’ quiet mouching between the 
trees, over wet leaves, to locate him. A 
shallow ravine ran through the timber, 
and at one point it was partly filled with 
brush. 

On the top of the brushpile a fallen sap- 
ling extended from one side of the gully 
to the other, and Mr. Squirrel was using 
this sapling for a bridge. He was halfway 
across when I saw him, taking his time and 
picking his way in leisure. He was a little 
particular about his footing, sometimes 
setting his foot down experimentally in one 
place, only to lift it daintily and try it 
somewhere else. 

I whistled, and he paused and sat up, 
giving me a nice sitting shot. Down across 
the brushpile he rolled and into the water 
at the bottom of the ravine. It took me 
ten minutes to get him, for the clay banks 
were slippery from the rain. 


AVING my five squirrels, I started for 

home. Twice I saw more game that 
a little effort would have bagged, but I al- 
ready felt a little guilty. To make sure 
I wouldn’t break my resolution, I un- 
loaded the rifle and put the cartridges in my 
pocket. “The squirrel hunt is over,” I 
told myself severely. ‘I don’t care how 
many more I see. Five is enough.” 

But that resolution was soon put to a 
severe test. I came back to the rail fence 
which enclosed the woods, and as I laid 
my hand on the top rail I heard a scratching 
sound. Turning around, I saw behind me, 
running along the rail, two more of those 
little tantalizers, young ones. Automati- 
cally the little rifle, though empty, flew into 
position, but I pulled it down again. ‘No, 
sir,’ I repeated, crawling over the fence. 
“T said five, and five I mean.” 

Now here is the disgraceful part of this 
episode. Somehow, after I was out in the 
meadow, I found myself shamefacedly 
reaching into my pocket. Two little copper 
cylinders, with lead (Continued on page 100) 
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“ME AN’ CAP IN 


By Nasu BuckINGHAM 


ORACE, what yu studyin’ "bout, 
Settin’ up ‘longside de fire, 
Catfish sizzlin’ in yo’ skillet, 


Rabbit br’ilin’ on de fryer? 


Studyin’ bout dem yams a-bakin’, 
In de ash coals ’ginst de pot, 
Contrivin’ vittles fo’ de Cap'n, 


Dished wid gravy, pepper hot. 


Coffee b’ilin’, stew a-bubblin’, 
Biscuits brown. Heah what I say? 
Mix two toddies, strong an’ stouter. 


Cap'n lak his jes’ dat way! 


Yaas, sah, dis heah’s sho’ contentment, 
Cookin’, waitin’ on my Boss, 
Totin’ guns an’ diggin’ goose pits, 


Mind de dogs an’ hol’ his hoss. 


Call t’ me, say, ‘‘Horace!’’ Yaa-aas, sah! 
“Roll out, niggah, hit a lick.” 
I hollers, ‘‘Breakfas’ raidy, Cap'n, 


Rise an’ shine, sah, eat it quick.”’ 





Ev’ so offen, Cap’n crawls me, 
Mad ’bout sumpin, cuss lak sin, 
“Damn de luck” an’ ‘‘Hell an’ brimstone!” 


Den he look at me—an’ grin! 


Can't be no better Boss ’n Cap'n. 
He trus’ dis servant, night er day. 
When hard times comes, er sickness, 


Here’s what my Boss Man allus say 


“Doan yu worry none, ole niggah, 
"Bout yo’ rent ’n what yu owe. 
Sen’ an’ draw yo’ meat an’ ’lasses, 


Call de doctah to ye’ doah.” 


“Send de bill t’ Cap’n, Horace, 
Git ye’self all right an’ well. 
Huntin’ time roll roun’ agin. 


Us got to up an’ give ’em hell!” 


Ole niggah’s Gawd de same as Cap’n’s. 
I tells Him, ‘“Thank Yu, Suh, fo’ dis, my frien’. 


Please makeYo’ light t’ shine de Cap’n t’ Yo’ camp, 


An’ lemme serve my Marsters dere. Amen!” 
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The Forests and the Sportsmen 


EPORTS of forest fires are apt to deal in acres 
of land burned over and values of timber de- 
stroyed. In the midst of fighting a forest fire 

no one has time to estimate the number of birds and 
animals caught by the fire or driven out, the coverts and 
nests destroyed, or the amount of food for wild life that 
goes up in smoke. But the sportsman who passes 
through the burned area finds few game animals; the 
fisherman, few fish. Forest fires ruin hunting grounds 
and fishing waters as surely as they destroy timber. 

Big game animals all depend on grazing and browsing 
for their sustenance. Fire destroys 
the forage and deprives them of 
food. This causes them to mi- 
grate and in many instances to 
concentrate on ranges not wholly 
suitable. When the fires occur 
late in the fall, big game animals, 
especially deer, suffer during the 
following winter and frequently 
die of starvation. 

Many forest officers believe 
that the scarcity of game birds, 
notably grouse, is due largely to 
forest fires which sweep across 
their nesting grounds just about 
the time their eggs are ready to 
hatch or when the young are not 
yet able to take care of them- 
selves. Every year, no doubt, 
numbers of these young birds 
and of nests and eggs are de- 
stroyed by forest fires. This is 
true also of wild turkey, which 
are now being gradually restored 
in the Southwest. 

Although sportsmen are as 
much interested as anyone in the 
forests, they bring to the forests 
every year a fire danger about 
which they should be deeply con- 
cerned. Figures compiled by the 
Forest Service show conclusively 
that on the day on which the hunting season opens the 
number of man-caused fires jumps immediately on all 
National Forests and that there is an increase in this 
class of fires of from 20 to 40 per cent within a few 
days after the opening of the season. 


ITHIN the past few years it has been necessary 

to request the governors of several Western States 

to issue proclamations postponing the opening of the 
hunting season because of the extremely dry conditions 
and because it was felt that there was grave danger to 
the forests from the presence in the mountains of thou- 
sands of hunters who might cause many forest fires 
‘hrough carelessness with camp fires and burning tobacco. 
I am glad to say that the sportsmen have accepted 
such action by the governors in a very fair, co-operative 
spirit. Having had the danger thus brought forcibly 
to their attention, they have used every reasonable means, 
upon the removal of the prohibition and opening the 
season, to prevent fires and have been strong supporters 
of forest officers in their efforts to protect the forests. 
With the increasing number of hunters and other 
visitors on the forests, however, the danger does not 
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grow less but rather greater. There is a great oppor- 
tunity and a great need for public-spirited sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s organizations to help themselves and help 
the country at the same time by seeing to it that their 
associates and their members understand the absolute 
necessity of being careful with fire while in the woods. 

Forest fires in the United States burned over 
24,000,000 acres of forest land in 1925 and caused a 
loss of at least $28,000,000. More than 15,000 fires are 
known to have been started during the year by smokers 
and camp fires. The fair picture of green forests 
sheltering wild life and watered 
by cold, clear streams is marred 
by thousands of blackened, wreck- 
strewn hillsides, monuments to 
man’s carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. 


HE loss in timber and in 

soil fertility and the erosion 
and uncertain streamflow caused 
by the removal of the forest are 
only part of the toll of these 
fires. It costs thousands of dol- 
lars, taken from the pockets of 
the taxpayers, to fight the fires 
started by the careless smoker 
and camper. And the hunting 
and fishing are ruined. 

Good fishing means clear 
waters, and clear waters require 
forest-covered slopes. Burn or 
otherwise destroy the forest, and 
the resulting erosion muddies the 
streams and lakes and puts an 
end to good fishing. 

A growing forest retards the 
flow of rain and snow water 
down the hillsides and helps to 
soak up great quantities of water, 
which comes forth gradually in 
the drier seasons. Thus the for- 
est serves to regulate the flow of 
streams and to keep water always in their channels. The 
forest is like a great reservoir, taking up water when it 
is abundant and paying it out gradually when it is most 
needed. 

Destroy the forest, and the rain and snow water 
rushes down the hillsides in flood and is soon gone, and 
in the drier periods the water in the streams may fail. 
This puts an end not merely to good fishing but to any 
fishing at all. 

The Forest Service considers wild life one of our 
great natural resources and the prevention of forest 
fires one of the most important means of preserving 
and protecting the wild life as well as the timber of the 
forests. I count with confidence on the strong support 
of each and every true lover of the outdoors—sports- 
man, fisherman, recreationist—to help in every possible 
way in protecting the forested areas of this country 


from fire. 
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here 
dogs find 
from fifteen to twenty coveys in 


are 


o UNGARIAN partridges 
by thousands. My 


a work-out of an hour and a 
half. Come up; pay us another visit this 
fall." So wrote my good friend, agg 
Balmer, of Cle Elum, Washington, early 
September. 

Instantly a mental process bridged the 
1,200 miles intervening. With the eye of 
the mind I saw John afield in the golden 
stubble: I saw his inevitable brace of classy 
setters ranging wide, only to freeze into 
immobility, like marble statues. And then 
I saw John—tall, stalwart, keen-eyed, ruddy 
faced, straight as an arrow—stalk across the 
field, put up a great covey of partridges— 
and miss ‘em with both barrels, by jingo! 

Regretfully, however, I was forced to fore- 
go a trip to Kittitas County. Instead I 





met John on sporting 
grounds in Oregon 
late in September. 
Nevertheless the 
Hungarian germ was 
germinating. The 
season on these 
sporty, hair-triggered 
game birds opened October 1 
in western Washington. I vis- 
ioned those Northern fields and 
woods—and the dogs on point. 
I seemed to hear the roar of 
wings as game broke cover. 

What was a matter of just a 
few hundred miles to the will- 
ing slaves of the motor? So, 
bidding my friend adios in 
Corvallis, it was ‘“‘northward 
ho!” for the Sound country. 

Late in the afternoon of September 30 the 
reliable coach rambled along a by-road lead- 
ing to my ultimate destination, not many 
miles from Mt. Vernon. The waning sun 
wrapped the interminable timbered ridges of 
the Cascades in robes of somber purple. 

Westward the quiet waters of Puget 
Sound glowed like molten gold. Not a 
breath stirred in the somnolent air of 
Indian summer. 

Out in a field where giant oat shocks 
stood like teepees of a great Indian village, 
dark forms were moving. Another day, and 
those Chinese cocks would shed their bold- 
ness and would develop unbelievable cun- 
ning and wariness. ‘Huns,’ however, were 
nowhere in sight; they never are until, like 
a bomb, the covey bursts from cover. Know- 
ing this—knowing, too, they must be present 
in this very field, the old red corpuscles raced 





EATHERED 


. A field in the state of Washington in quest 
of the gray 
monly called Hungarian partridge 


partridge of Europe, 


com- 


through the arteries in anticipation of sport 
to come. 

Lights already twinkled as I drove along 
the lane leading to Bert’s home. A wire from 
Chehalis had announced my impending in- 
vasion, and the hum of the motor brought 
the family to the door. There was a warmth 
to the welcome that could not be mistaken. 
It warmed the cockles of the old pump; it 
made me feel that 1 was something more 
than a guest. The setters, too, added a 
resonant greeting and capered about with 
merrily waving tails. 

Then Bert helped me unload the dunnage, 
and half an hour later supper was served. 
And such a supper! Bert's good frau sure 
can assemble the comestibles and make 
them say their little pieces. Naturally, as we 
dined we talked and spiced the food with many 
a reference to sport and to auld lang syne. 

As I possessed neither a license nor am- 
munition, a drive to the nearest burg was 
imperative that evening. When we arrived, 
we found it thronged with the red-blooded 
sporting element of the district and agog 
concerning the morrow’s sport. Opening day 
in the Pacific Northwest is observed as 
religiously as any national holiday by every 
able-bodied man with the slightest sporting 
inclination. 

I procured my license and then asked for 
my favorite prescription. ‘Out of eights,” 
said the store-keeper. ‘‘Got one box of seven- 
and-a-halves left. Can give you a couple of 
boxes of sixes. That lets me out on twenties. 
Lots of calls for them this year.” 

As I could not get what I wanted, I took 
what the house had to offer. After all, if 
you hold right, most any old load will bring 
‘em down. I sometimes think we are alto- 


Ann, wringing wet from the heavy dew, froze like a veteran 
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gether too fussy about little details—too 
much recourse to mixed drinks, and all 
that. The old-timers got just as far on 
straight Panther’s Breath, Red Eye and 
other one-groove poisons. 

“Tell you what we'll do,’”’ said Bert as we 
were driving home. ‘Instead of working the 
fields along the woods, we'll keep out in the 
open tomorrow. Most of the boys will be 
after mixed bags; they'll skirt the brush and 
timber. That will drive the Huns far out 
in the big stubble fields. We'll have about 
420 acres to shoot over, no interference and 
scads of birds. Old Joe’s on edge. He’s hard 
as nails. The pup’s onto the game too. Say, 
you'll be surprised when you see her. Of 
course, she’s not finished, but she sure has a 
good nose. Pretty steady too—for a pup.” 

October 1. Opening day! Long before 
Bert and I started afield a replica of the 
battle of the Marne was in full sway. Guns 
boomed and cracked in every direction. 
Occasionally five shots in rapid succession 
indicated an exuberant shooter, long on 
ammunition but short on skill, inefficiently 
boring holes in the air. Happily, Bert had 
called the turn. There were no gunners out 
in the open fields embraced by our con- 
templated course. 

With the little setter, Ann, on leash and 
with Joe at heel we started. Before us lay 
such a sporting scene as would have de- 
lighted an artist. Right at hand, 120 acres of 
golden, dew-laden stubble glistened in the 
sun. Overhead a clear October sky. In the 
hollows at the far end of the field, silver 
mists were rising. Beyond lay a seemingly 
endless stretch of shimmering stubble. The 
great Cascade barrier, blue in the distance, 
formed a background. Overlooking this 
vast panorama stood mighty Mt. Baker and 
many hoary satellites, witnesses of the 
sporting drama we were about to enact. 

“Get away, Joe!’’ said Bert to the old 
setter. 

And away Joe went at a slashing pace, 
head high, flag whipping his flanks. What 


more soul-stirring than a classy field dog at 
work? Like a veritable bullet, the old fel- 
low took his first fling through the dew- 
laden cover, making the glistening drops fly 
like hail as he breasted the high wheat 
stubble. Full of pep and fire, the old rascal 
routed out a couple of meadow larks and 
chased them until a “‘Hi, you, Joe! You old 
fool!” from Bert caused him to quit his 
foolishness. 

Now a long cast down one side of the 
field. Three hundred yards away, Joe 
swung sharply and with head high took 
body scent of a feeding covey. A few quick 
flings to right and left, and then he raced 
straight ahead a hundred yards or more and 
flashed into a point. As quickly as possible, 
Ann, still on leash, was brought up for a 
back. Like a veteran she froze at sight of 
Joe. There they stood—old Joe immobile as 
a graven image, while the little bitch, 
wringing wet from the dew, quivered like a 
leaf as the scent of birds reached her nostrils. 

“Gad! How's that for a picture? Can 
you beat it?’’ queried Bert. ‘‘Watch out!” 
he warned. ‘Those Huns are set on hair 
triggers. When they go, they'll go like hell. 
You step in. Go ahead. I'll watch Ann.” 


ORTY years or more of upland shooting 

haven’t taken the edge off such sport. 
With nerves a-tingle I slipped up the safety 
and walked in. The old natural pump 
pumped lustily. My pins were just a bit 
quivery from the knees down. Joe didn’t as 
much as bat an eye as I passed him, set for 
the rise. Burr-r-rump! <A mass of winged 
dynamite exploded in the stubble twenty 
yards ahead. Twenty plump gray bodies 
were flung high in air—twenty pairs of 
wings roared in unison as the covey got 
under way like a shot and streaked it down 
the field. 

“Crack! Crack! Crack!’’ spoke Bert’s 
sixteen cornsheller. Two birds crumpled. 
“Crack! Crack!’’ spoke my twenty double 
simultaneously, and at the second report 
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down whirled a well-centered, gray bird 
followed by a bunch of cut feathers sifting 
slowly toearth. Zisz! Ina twinkling the 
balance of the covey diminished to the pro- 
portions of mere pin points. The beggars 
sure can travel! 

“Not so bad, eh?” said Bert. ‘‘Missed 
that third shot clean. Guess that charge 
lost out in the race with that Hun. Go 
fast, don’t they?” 

“Certainly do,” I agreed. 

Joe quickly found two of the birds and 
handed them to me reluctantly at com- 
mand. He was not inclined to recognize me 
as his boss. Ann finally located the third, 
picked it up and, taking her cue from Joe, 
proudly brought it in to Bert. Not without 
pinching it, however. Still, this being her 
first retrieve and as she showed no evi- 
dence of gunshyness, she received a mark of 
100 percent. 

Ann was now sent on with the old dog. 
She was quite independent, and her brief 
inning with the Huns aroused her ambition. 
However, this was a game in which experi- 
ence counted. She was a novice, Joe a past 
master. Within five minutes the old setter 
snapped into his second covey point. It 
was a long walk to where he stood motion- 
less, like a mass of alabaster. 

“Keep on going. Don’t wait for me 
called Bert as Ann ran in and stopped and 
backed twenty feet behind Joe. ‘Those 
babies are liable to run from the point and 
rise wild. Go to it! Put them up!” 

Seeing that Bert was intent on steadying 
the little bitch, I walked up as deliberately 
as itching pedals would permit. Joe still 
stood motionless, but as I approached he 
slowly swung his head around and virtually 
looked over his shoulder. 

“Sure enough, the birds have run,” 
ye I. “They’re off to one side of the 

og. 

Just as I reached his side they went up 
with a great burr-r-r-r twenty or more 
feet to the rear, as well as to one side. Whirl- 


? 


Joe had field-trial class, and he knew how to handle the Huns 








ing around, I saw them rise close beside 
Ann—sixteen or eighteen partridges. Bang! 
and down came a winged Hun. Quickly as 
possible I covered another gray fellow, 
swung a foot or more ahead of that fast- 
flying form and tagged it with the 7)4s. 


T the impact the bird wilted and turned 
end over end from a height of fifteen 
feet. These Huns rise high before they 
strike a level course. This partridge was 
every inch of forty-five yards away when the 
lead sank home. Consequently, I felt a bit 
cocky over the kill. Bert, too, managed to 
pull down a bird with his second shot—a 
long range one. 

Again all three birds were retrieved, and 
we were on our way to locate another covey. 
Better that than to follow the one we hi - 
just flushed, for the partridges covered 
mile or more in their flight to open on 
which invariably they seek. 

We trudged the remaining 250 yards of 
this narrow field and crossed a fence into a 
smaller enclosure grown to alsike clover. 
A faint, cool breeze was blowing from the 
Sound, whose opaline waters we glimpsed 
from afar. The footing, too, was easier for 
man and beast. Consequently, our sport- 
ing contingent was pepped up. 

Joe, wise old setter that he is, paralleled 
one side of the field not far from the fence. 
Ann, however, ranged far out in the clover. 
Soon we noted that she acted peculiarly. 
Her hair rose on end; she crept forward 
stealthily; finally she froze in her tracks. 
We were mystified. “Probably a house cat,” 
said I. “If it is, it won't travel far. It’s too 
far from home for its own good, or that of 
game in this locality.”’ 

Bert did not have time to reply, for at the 
sound of my voice out boomed a great 
covey of forty or more partridges some thirty 
yards ahead. Had we been prepared, we 
might have done better execution. As it 
was, forty-five yards lay between me and 
the hindmost birds before I pulled on one 
and brought it down with a broken wing. 
My second charge was worse than wasted; 
by the time I pulled trigger the covey was 
sixty yards away. 

“Smoking mackerel! 
about that?” wailed Bert. 
in these fields, I'll bet. 
lone bird out of the bunch. Never thought 
to shoot till they got out of range. Then, 
like a fool, I burst into ‘em with two shots, 


What do you know 
“Biggest covey 
And we get one 


and don’t touch a feather. Say, they sure 
had me buffaloed. Hi, you, Joe! Leave 
that bird alone! Go fetch, Ann! Go get 


im, little girl!” ; 
With a bit of maneuvering Ann winded 


The Hungarian will thrive where great fields of small grain 


Field and 


Stream 


the winged bird and easily ran it down as it 
hopped up and down in an effort to get 
away. True, she clamped her jaws down a 
bit too heartily as she brought it in. But 
for an inexperienced young setter she was 
doing very well; so we were inclined to over- 
look the maceration. 

The big covey was intent on remaining in 
the clover. Huns—in fact, all upland game 
birds—seem to be fond of it. After a roaring 
flight down the field, these partridges sud- 
denly spread out like a fan and flipped into 
cover. 

“There you are!’’ shouted Bert. ‘They're 
down, and well scattered too. Chance for 
some shooting if we can get to them before 
they work together.” 

We “hotfooted”’ it down that field with 
Joe far in advance, for he had marked the 
Huns down. Before we could get to them, 
he was stiffened out on a stylish point in 
knee-high clover. Bert waved me on, 
determined that I should have the shot. I 
hesitated. Some strong man’s talk on his 
part forced me to yield—willingly enough, if 
the truth’s told. All I really wanted was a 
few second’s grace in which to regain my 
wind. 

As I advanced my eye took in the pic- 
ture. Old Joe stood in statuesque pose, as 
if graven in marble. His coat, soaked with 
dew, was matted in clumps, like the bold, 
crude individualistic chisel strokes of a 
Rodin. The contrasting green of the clover, 
the more remote wide band of light golden 
stubble bounded by emerald woods, and 
far off purpling mountains, added to the 
charm of the scene. The hazy autumn air 
appeared an amalgam of liquid silver and 
gold. 

“Boy,” 


said I to myself, ‘‘this is the life!” 
AREFULLY I walked ahead of old Joe. 
Cautiously I lifted one foot ahead of 
the other, feeling for good footing—chest 
swelled up like a drum at each long breath, 
thumb pressed hard against the safety. 
Bur-r-r-ump! A mass of gray, about twice 
the size of bob-white, exploded almost under 
my feet. As the feathered meteor whizzed 
through space I described a neat circle 
around it with the gun barrels, pulled the 
trigger—and missed at twenty yards. 
Pulling myself together, coordination did 
the trick. Thirty-five yards out that Hun 
stopped short, like a powdered clay bird, 
and thumped terra firma, Tierra del Fuego, 
or similar real estate. 
Now we experienced a 
was quickly on point nani Ann pointed 
simultaneously. There stood the two 
setters, not twenty yards apart, and each 


hot corner. Joe 





had a bird. “No need for hurry. The 
partridges lay like stones. Bert held Ann 
on point for a minute or more. With an 
eye and a half on Joe, I kept half an eye on 
Ann and Bert. Finally he put up his bird. 
A soul stirring whir-r-r, and it was off like a 
streak. 

When twenty-five yards out, the gun 
cracked. From where I stood the partridge 
seemed tostop with amazing suddenness, as 
if snubbed short at the end of a cord. I 
stepped ahead of Joe, kicked out his bird and 
handed it a potent prescription. Two more 
frigid postures. by Joe and another by 
little Ann completed the exhibition on the 
green. Two birds were added to the bag. 


E could have stayed and bagged more. 

However, variety is the spice of life, 
and just a bit beyond other fields beckoned 
alluringly. Besides, it was Bert's policy— 
a sane one—not to hammer a covey too 
hard. 
: “These Huns are classy game birds—no 
fooling,” said Bert as we entered the ad- 
joining field. ‘‘After shooting bob-whites in 
these fields for so many years, I sure missed 
the quail when they went. Deep snows 
and silver thaws did the trick—that and a 
lot of enemies, including hunters. Never 
thought I’d take to Huns the way I have, 
but the more I see of them the better I 
like them. They not only have the class, 
but they know how to take care of them- 
selves. Tough winters don’t seem to feeze 
them either, and they breed like rabbits— 
almost.’ 

Not far from the cross fence a couple of 
“Chink” hens flushed from the stubble close 
ahead. 

“Maybe you’re wondering why Joe 
didn’t point them,” said Bert. ‘Truth of 
the matter is he knows we are after Huns. 
Believe he knows the difference between 
hens and roosters, too. You just watch 
when we get to hunting Chinks and see how 
seldom he points hens. Pretty wise old 
coot, I’m a-telling you.” 

“Interesting if true,” I retorted. “Still, 
come to think of it, Judge Macdonell’s old 
dog, Point, could tell the difference between 
hens and roosters.” 

The field we entered was one of 160 
acres. We traversed its full width before 
Joe located a covey. This was a hair- 
triggered bunch of Hungarian brigands. 
They rose wild as we came up, and we did 
not shoot. Not 200 yards distant Ann lo- 

cated her second covey. Doubtless it ran 
from her point. At any rate, long before 
we could reach her, she gave it the run and 
busted it wide (Continued on page 69) 
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By ROMER C. GREY 





Romer Grey tells of fishing around Galapagos Islands with 
his brother, Zane Grey 


ERHAPS the person most reluctant 

to leave the Cocos Islands and set 

sail for the Galapagos was Zane 

Grey's son, Romer. I think at the 
Cocos he really overfished his dad and me. 
He had a light tackle orgy. The innocence 
he could assume after smuggling to his 
boat no end of perishable paraphernalia 
was great to behold. 

I cannot remember the astonishing 
number of artificial baits he lost, but he did 
manage to hold some of the large fish; 
and when he would get one to the boat, he 
would laugh at us in high glee. Besides 
landing a record wahoo of fifty pounds, he 
caught the largest game fish of our Cocos 
Island visit, a tuna of 155 pounds, on 
standard tackle, however. Romer was of 
the mind that one good fishing ground 
was worth a dozen yet to be explored; 
so the creak of the lifting anchor had 
no music for him, and departure only 
regret until the spirit for adventure re- 
awakened. 

Once more we were headed south. We 
traveled at a fair rate of speed. The ocean 
was calm, with enough of a breeze to fill 
the sails and help us along. We were 
nearing the equator, yet the weather was 
pleasant, warm but not uncomfortable. 
We saw very few signs of fish the first 
two days, although the tropical sea was 
at its best. 

Then came a night when I was awakened 
by a rush of wind bellying the sails, and 
going on deck I found it dark as pitch. A 
heavy storm had suddenly come upon 
us and was driving the ship before it. 
The wind roared, the sails flapped, booms 
creaked and the rain came down in tor- 
rents. The air was fragrant with a famil- 
iar scent of spring rains. The storm 
passed as suddenly as it had come, and 
soon we were riding through moon and 
starlight. 

As we neared the Galapagos Islands we 
noticed a marked drop in temperature. 
The air was spiced and invigorating. This 
change was due to the Humbolt current, 


a stream of cold water which flows off the 
coast of South America and passes the 
Galapagos Islands. It is similar to the 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, which runs 
along the eastern coast of the United 
States; but the former is of cold water, and 
the latter warm. 

From here on, small fish were in sight 
most of the time, also schools of tuna, 
porpoise and dolphin. One afternoon we 
were watching a school of tuna and dol- 
phin feeding upon small fish. Doubling 
their energies for our benefit, they jumped 
and played and dove, and crossed and 


recrossed our vessel’s bow. Tuna and 
porpoise in the air at once! What de- 
light! 

This dolphin was not the beautiful 
leaping creature of the Atlantic, but 
similar to the porpoise, except that he 


excelled him in size. We were treated 
to warm summer showers, and as I 
watched the several deluges of rain I 
was envious for California where skies 
are less generous. 

On the fourth day we sighted Pinta 
Island, the first of the Galapagos group. 
A speck on the horizon it lay, but what a 
sight for landlubbers! Under a speed of 
nine knots an hour and covering about 
that distance, we came in line with 
Marchina. It was barren, desolate, a 
toneless drab gray; yet it fascinated us. 
What a contrast to the tropical Cocos 
Islands! 

We were about a thousand miles from 
Panama and getting well in sight of the 
whole of the Galapagos group. At five 
minutes after one, on the afternoon of 
February 10, we passed under the equator. 
We celebrated this occasion with the ring- 
ing of bells and blowing of whistles. In 
my mind, the equator was always associated 
with tremendous heat. That association, 
however, was dispelled, for a fine cool 


breeze blew, making the temperature 
delightful. 
Isable Island, Albermarle, and _ then 


Santa Cruze, generally called Indefati- 


gable, the largest island of the group, 
appeared in the distance. Presently we 
were attracted by great splashes in the 
water ahead of us, which proved to 
be made by leaping giant rays. Some 
were fifteen feet across the back, others 
twenty-five, black in color with white 


undersides. They created an amazing 
sight when they made complete turns 
in the air. 

Later Z. G. remarked upon the scar- 


city of bird life. We had seen only a 
few birds, and they were new and strange. 
One was almost pure white with a tail 
of two long slender feathers, about eight 
inches in length. Swift and graceful, 
these birds gave a beautiful touch of 
life to their lonely environment. A soli- 
ney small tern, very delicate and dainty, 
with jet black body and little white tail, 
followed us, seemingly pleased with our 
company. 


NDEFPATIGABLE, where we were to 

seek harbor, sloped gently from the 
sea to a lofty central peak around which 
dark storm clouds were formed, letting 
down gray shafts of rain. Soon the con- 
tour and color of the place became more 
defined; slopes showed bleak and rugged, 
and tones of red and slate and silver 
and melting yellow gave a desert atmos- 
phere. It was majestic, lonely, barren, 
unclaimed. Late in the afternoon we 
anchored in Harrison Cove, Conway Bay, 
a good anchorage with smooth, peaceful 
water. 

Romer, our champion go-getter, im- 
mediately put a line overboard and before 
long hauled up a 4-foot sand shark. The 
water swarmed with like beggars that 
missed out in the fight to reach the boat. 
Below them small fish, gold gleaming on 
black, went maneuvering quietly about, 
untempted and serene. 

Conway Bay typified peaceful desolation, 
a desert of land meeting a desert of sea. 
Slowly moving green swells broke into 
sheets of white water as they washed the 
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rock-bound, glistening beach before us. 

The sun faded behind Eden Island and 
Albermarle, playing great shafts of silver 
light high in the heavens, and suddenly 
evening settled down upon us. Then clouds 
of mosquitoes came offshore, a silent host 
that foraged from our hides and became 


drunk with the rare vintage of human 
blood, until complete darkness of night 
somehow drove them into obscurity. We 


had peace, complete peace—an almost too 
enduring silence. There was no sound of 
insect, bird or beast. The Galapagos 
Islands were indeed, as Beebe called them, 
“World's End.” 
Early in the morning we hastened to 

go ashore. A seal, unafraid and 
curious, swam along side our boat 
clear to the shallow water, where 
with lazy satisfaction he at last 
abandoned us. 


HE sun shone hot on the 
wide white shore. Mos- 
quitoes rediscovered us and 
shared us with sand flies. 
Beyond the stretch of beach 
was impenetrable thorny 
brush and cactus, and be- 
yond that fortification 
black rock beds of lava 
flow gave hold to a sparsely 
scattered growth. When we 
skirted the beach, sharp 
lava rock cut into our shoes, 
making progress most diffi- 
cult and unpleasant. Our 
efforts to break through the 
jungle of thorns made us appre- 
ciate why Indefatigable had never 
been explored. = 
Romer was inspired to investigate 
everything that came to his notice in 
this intriguing place. It flamed his im- 
agination little less than it did his father’s. 
He was soon on the trail of strange tracks in 
the sand, broad tracks with decorative 
flourishes made by long, curved claws. 
They led to jagged beach rocks, where a 
four-foot lizard, ferocious of mien, 
lay sunning himself. He was the 
color of lava, had rough scaly 
hide and a long tail, and in all 
was much like the desert gila 
monster, though a giant by com- 
parison of size. 


This was the famed marine 
iguana of Indefatigable, almost 
extinct now, a gentle, harmless 


creature despite its formidable 
appearance. We trailed numbers 
of them and carried them to one 
spot. They clung so tenaciously 
to the rocks, aided by sharp 
claws and great strength of legs, 


that we found it difficult to lift 
them free. We corralled several; 
and when later we freed them, 


we bet on which would reach the 
water first and thereby inaugur- 
ated iguana races, which created 
keen sport for Romer. 


N all the pools left by the 

receding tides were tiny fish, 
gems of color—gold, green, purple 
and indigo and black—lithe, swift 
creatures that usually outwitted 
our artful attempts to catch them. 
Crabs were present in abundance. 
All the sea-washed rocks had 
these brilliant, fire-red denizens 
shifting over them to and fro. 

Unable to resist the urge to 
fish, we put out in our launches 
for two of the smaller islands, Guy Falk 
and Seymour. Green turtles were plentiful 
but wary, ducking under the sunny surface 
of the water when we came close. Around 
Guy Falk Island we found seals and iguanas 
affably sharing the choicest rock sites. 
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Field and Stream 


The iguanas had no fear of us while we 
kept our distance, but the seals barked 
impolitely. 

A lonely booby caught my attention. 
He was diving for fish from a high perch, 
spotting his prey with remarkable keen- 
ness and darting to capture with a rocket- 
like speed. He never made a miss. We 


intended to compete with Mr. Booby from 
our three launches, but had no assurance 






Running the iguana along the beach 





Zane Grey with this queer reptile, which is harmless 


though most formidable in appearance 
that we would enjoy such success. Action, 
however, proved fast and furious. 

As soon as we put our lines over, small 
tuna, which were present in great numbers 
and obviously hungry, drove for our baits. 
They were of the yellowfin variety, hard 





fighting little fellows weighing from forty to 
sixty pounds. We had high hopes for the 
fishing possibilities and were on the look- 
out for swordfish and sailfish. Two large 
hammerhead sharks fooled me for a while 
into thinking they were swordfish. 

An immense school of ballyhoo, came 
into the air just ahead of me, shining like 
a silver cloud as they skidded over the 
water with a violent precipitation that left 
no doubt they were being pursued by larger 
game, The ballyhoo with which I was 
familiar were very small compared to these. 
There was no lack of excitement—not a 

minute's lull in fishing. I watched the 
other boats. Both Z. G. and Romer 

were busyasnet fishermenafterahaul. 
Romer, in particular, did not let 
upfora moment. He made every 
action count. Wecaught many 
tuna, small dolphin, grouper, 
rock-hind and cero-mackerel. 

The cero-mackerel ran very 

large, about fifteen pounds, 

all exceeding in size by 
several pounds anything we 
had ever taken. 

On my way back to the 

ship I was thrilled by a 

smashing strike and won- 

derfully fast run. After a 

brief, invigorating*struggle, 

I had to my credit a 45- 

pound wahoo, a record in 
my own achievements. 

I could not convey news of 
my good fortune to the other 
boats’ because they had _ be- 

come involved in action them- 

selves. I saw a beautiful dolphin 

leap frantically in outward gesture 

from Z. G.’s boat, saw Romer tearing 

to the scene of action and heard my 

name in hurried command to rush on 

with the cameras. The dolphin leaped 
repeatedly in a glorious blaze of color. 

Romer and I mouthed all kinds of direc- 
tions how to land the fish, recommending 
especially that Z. G. play him hard and 
fast to avoid the pursuit of sharks, 
but we were squelched with the 
suggestion that we tend to the 
cameras and leave the fishing to 
him. We did, and _ presently 
Zane, coming through the victor, 
roared his joy at us. It was an 
exceptional specimen in form and 
color, and it weighed fifty pounds 
—another high-mark in our ex- 
perience. 


AY after day, under a blister- 

ing sun, we ran the ocean 
searching for big game fish. We 
could not find sailfish or sword- 
fish, but around the islands and 
close to shore the water was alive 
with small fish. The scarcity of 
large game fish was a disappoint- 
ment to us. We contented our- 
selves with the excitement of 
being hooked on to some kind of 
fish all the time. It was a paradise 
for a fisherman, action every 
minute, and some of it strenuous 
enough to test the skill of a 
veteran. 

A needle fish, some three feet in 
length, resenting the indignity of 
capture, took it upon himself to 
bite my boatman, and stirred con- 
siderable excitement and mirth. 
The needle fish has very large jaws 
and sharp long teeth, and this one, 
being in an aggressive mood, was 
to be respected. With a sinuous motion 
he made for the nearest enemy and closed 
down on his leg in earnest. 

Yells, exclamations (deleted by the 
censor), and a noisy scramble followed. 
The boatman slammed the fish on the 
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A baby booby bird of Tower Island. 


bottom of the boat and jumped on him, 
but not before the fish had brought blood 
on both sides of his leg. Biting fish were 
new to us. We exercised more care in 
handling the next one. 

At noon each day the sun burned down 
with terrific heat. Then heavy, dull-gray 
storm clouds would form over Indefatigable 
and rain fall in torrents. Sometimes these 
showers would cool the atmosphere, but 
usually they were too far away. 

One morning Romer and I undertook a 
little fishing trip of our own. It was 
cloudy most of the time, with a comfortable 
cool breeze, and for a few minutes we had 
a gentle shower. We had the company of 
small black gulls of an alien breed that fed 
unceasingly on the schools of small fish. 
They were the first birds we had seen in any 
considerable numbers since our arrival at 
these strange, silent islands of the Pacific. 

Small tuna were hard after our baits 
the minute we tempted them. Immedi- 
ately Romer’s rod was bobbing up and 
dewn and some unlucky fish was running 
hard to leeward. There was no overtaking 
that kind of a fish; one would just let him 
run. The tuna fought hard. Romer per- 
spired freely, but enjoyed it none the less. 
We caught seven tuna averaging thirty 
pounds each, and between the catches 
Romer never ceased to ejaculate on the 
joy of it. 

“Some fishing, Uncle Rome! 
No waiting for bites! Now 
next one!” 


WE were congratulating ourselves on 
the absence of sharks, but our peaceful, 
undisturbed fishing did not last long. 
Romer hooked a large mackerel. While 
leisurely bringing it to the boat we were 
startled by a mighty splash as a big brown 
body tore the mackerel from the hook. 
We had been approaching a small island 
vhich seemed a likely place for fishing. 
The waves rolled high upon its sides and 
vattered their strength there. A giant ray 
umped ahead of us, and then another. 


I like this! 
watch this 
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These birds show absolutely no fear of man 


We tried for photographs. Later I had a 
fremendous strike. The fish made a 
running leap through the air and shook 
out the hook, but not before we all had a 
good look at a very large tuna. 

Another terrible strike followed. A whale 
of a tuna, Romer declared it was. I did 
not see this fish, so could not say. I 
fought him with all my strength. He felt 
very heavy, and I vowed if he was a tuna 
he was a mighty big one. After a back- 
breaking fight I pulled him up to where we 
could reach the leader. My first glimpse of 
him, deep in the water, fooled me, but my 
second glance gave me the truth. It wasa 
shark. We soon assassinated him. One 
grows to hate these big sharks. There are 


Many of these giant rays were 


so many, and they always turn up when 
fishing looks best. 

This was the beginning of some terrible 
shark fights. They came, larger and larger, 
and presently sharks twenty feet in length 
surrounded us. Romer gloried in it, but 
the absence of the other boats made me a 
little nervous. Our launch seemed to 
shrink in size in the presence of these fight- 
ing devils. In this instance widsom was 
the better part of valor, wherefore I in- 
sisted we leave that locality. 

We turned back and were soon among a 
congregation of giant rays. Romer wanted 
to try at one; so we rigged up a small iron 
we had on board, tied it to a quarter-inch 
rope and were then ready to court trouble. 
The lad missed his mark on the first ray 
he tried to harpoon; but there was another 
near by, and he quickly jabbed theiron 
into him. We certainly took on a hair- 
raising job! Of all the diving, sousing, 
splashing and scurrying for freedom, and 
dogged determination to take us out to sea! 


E towed us at his pleasure but not 
without resistance on the part of our 
engineer and boatman. We spent most of 
the afternoon trying to subdue him, and 
it took four of us at that. I was completely 
exhausted, but Romer was in his glory. 
His clothes were torn, his hands were cut, 
yet he stuck to that ray like a leech. We 
licked the monster but I made a resolution 
right then and there never to tackle another 
one, which resolution I have faithfully kept. 
This ray measured fifteen feet across the 
back and weighed fifteen hundred pounds. 
On the way back to the Fisherman we 
met one of the other boats coming in search 
of us. Z. G. had become anxious when 
evening approached and we had not yet 
appeared, so had put out in our direction. 
The fight with the ray was my most 
exciting experience during our stay off 
Indefatigable. In the following days we 
fished around the several islands and caught 
many different varieties of small fish and 
some fine wahoo, and found tuna, rays and 
sharks most plentiful, but we saw no sign 
whatever of either sailfish or swordfish. 
We sailed from Indefatigable to Tower 
Island, sixty-five miles northeast, on a 
beautiful sea ruffled by a breeze that made 
the journey very pleasant for us. En- 
route we saw dolphin, rays and _ several 
small whales. Many years ago Charles 
Darwin visited Tower Island. Today its 
one desirable bay (Continued on page 100) 


twenty-five feet across the back 








umb-Bell - Brookfield 


The greatest shooting dog story ever written 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


ORDERED ON 


HE wood fire leaped and crackled 

and shot small embers out upon the 

bricks. The embers changed from 

white to red, from red to gray, from 
gray to sullen black. Their lives were 
short. One moment glowing, brilliant— 
dead smudges on the hearth the next. 
Dumb-Bell watched them. 

It was the first time Dumb-Bell had 
noticed the embers. His chair had always 
stood in the bay window across the big 
room. That day they had moved it nearer 
the fire. He wondered why. 

They had moved the _ leather-covered 
stool too. He blinked down at it. The 
teather-covered stool had stood, for the 
past six months, just in front of his chair. 
He had disliked it at first because it was 
strange. He disliked strange things that 
interfered with his habits. 

It had been his habit, until the last year, 
to get into his chair by a single easy bound. 
Then he had found it better to put his fore- 
paws in the chair seat, pull one hind leg up, 
and then the other. 

One day he had hunted quail from a pink 
dawn to a red eve. They had taken out 
as his brace mate young Susan Whitestone, 
who was something of a flibbertigibbet. 
The perverse creature had insisted on flying 
to far dim thickets in her searchings, leav- 
ing nearer cover unexplored. It was that 
way with the young—success was always 
just over the hill. 

Dumb-Bell had humored the silly thing, 
had even been caught up by her infectious, 
sweeping flights. He had run _ without 
restraint, without dignity, with abandon. 

Not as he had run in those all-conquering 
days when his sobriquet was the White 
Ghost; but he had held the flitting Susan, 
even, for a time, and there was this differ- 
ence between them: now and then she 
would flash blithely past a bit of cover, 
without a thought, without a sign; and then 
he would come plunging by, weary in heels 
and heart, but with a champion’s nose. 
One instant he was in his stride, the next 
moveless, high-headed, tense. Within the 
thicket, perhaps a hundred feet away, was 
a breathless huddle of brown feathers and 
close-held wings! 

And then the airy Susan would slide 
to a stop and come creeping back, awed by 
the splendor of his pose, vaguely troubled 
by the thought, that flit as she might for all 
her days, such miracles were not for her. 





That night, when Dumb-Bell put his 
forepaws in the chair, his hind legs, for 
some reason, refused to follow. He had 
tried to lift them up, his toes scratching on 
the slippery leather, until his mistress came 
and helped him into the chair. 

Limping in from the garden next day, 
Dumb-Bell had found the stool before his 
chair. He waited for someone to move it. 
No one did, and he decided to climb into 
the chair despite it. He found the stool 
was like a step. By using it he could walk 
right into his chair. He tried it several 
times to make sure. It worked perfectly 
every time. From then on, he liked the 
stool. 

And now they had moved his chair and 
his stool nearer the fire. It had seemed a 
little chilly in the bay window the last few 
nights. It must be a very cold fall. It 
was certainly nice and warm here by the 
fire. And then he could watch the embers. 

He was alone with the fire and his 
thoughts. He could hear a faint murmur 
of voices coming from the dining-room. 
The people were about the pleasant, glisten- 
ing table. 

It might be well to go in there and stand 
by his mistress. Then, just before Griggs 
took her plate away, her fork would come 
stealing down quite quietly with something 
delicious on the end. He would be careful 
not to let his teeth click on the silver tines. 
Not that it made any difference who heard, 
but they had done it that way for years. 


T had begun when he was always hungry 

and inclined to beg and perhaps annoy 
the guests, and rules had been made. 
Nowadays he was never very hungry, and 
guests were never annoyed at anything 
he did. They were, as a matter of fact, 
quite flattered if he noticed them at all. 

Dumb-Bell raised his head from his paws, 
stirred, and glanced at the door. It was 
a long way to the dining-room, and he was 
not in the least hungry. He had left 
three pieces of liver untouched on his plate 
in the butler’s pantry. . . . 

He was still watching the embers when 
the people came in from dinner—his master 
and mistress and that old man named 
Parmalee. Dumb-Bell gave the two thumps 
on the chair seat which hospitality re- 
quired, and Mr. Parmalee came and 
scratched him back of the ears. 

It was pleasant, this scratching. He 
closed his eyes. The voices and the snap- 
ping of the fire grew fainter and fainter. 
At last they drifted away altogether, and 
he was in a queer thicket in which quail 
rose with a whir at every step he took 
but gave no scent, al- 
though he tried and tried 
to smell them. Why he, 
Champion _ Brookfield 
Dumb-Bell, was flush- 
ing birds! It was_horri- 
ble. He twitched and 
whined in his sleep. 

While he slept the 
people talked. 

“Jim,” said. Mr. Par- 
malee, ‘I’ve come here 
this time to tell you 
something. I’ve discov- 
ered the Happy Hunt-* 
ing Ground. I want to 


take you there to share it with me.” 

The master of Brookfield looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“I not only discovered it; I made it,” 
Mr. Parmalee went on. ‘No, I can’t say 
that. Come to think of it, the Good Lord 
did most of the work. I just put on the 
finishing touches. It’s in Minnesota.” 

“Are there quail up there?” asked Gregory 
doubtfully. ‘I’ve understood not. Nothing 
to speak of, at any rate.” 


‘ O, no,” said Mr. Parmalee. ‘‘Bob- 

white must have his comforts—his 
corn and his ragweed and his wheat. Some 
day, perhaps, he’ll get there, but not now. 
The wilderness frightens him. We'll hunt 
a braver bird, king of them all.” 

“Ruffed grouse!’’ said the master of 
Brookfield quickly. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Parmalee, and then 
he explained. He owned, it seemed, a 
big tract of timber land in northern Min- 
nesota. He coughed slightly as he ad- 
mitted it—the things he owned embarrassed 
Mr. Parmalee. He had gone up there last 
year. 

He wanted to see the great pines tremble, 
sway, and crash down before the deep biting 
axes and snoring saws of the lumberjacks. 
He had seen this and other things. In par- 
ticular he had seen, or rather heard, the 
flight of innumerable ruffed grouse getting 
up before him in the thickets. 

It was all but impenetrable cover, much 
too thick for wing shooting; and yet here 
was a country filled with the greatest of all 
— birds. Hethought about it for several 

ays. 

In any direction he pushed his way 
through second-growth pine, silver birch, 
alders, and a riot of bushes and vines, 
a thrilling roar of wings was all about him. 

One night he talked with the logging 
superintendent, who recommended and sent 
for one Red Harry, log boss extraordinary. 
He came, a big red man, as thick through 
the chest as one of the pines he smote, and 
stood in the doorway. Mr. Parmalee told 
him what he wanted. Could it be done? 

“Sure, anything kin be done; but it’ll 
cost—”’ 

“‘That’s my part of it,”’ said Mr. Parmalee 
who had taken stock of his man and was 
never embarrassed when it came to large 
affairs. 

Red Harry turned and spit unhurriedly 
through the doorway. “I'll get a hundred 
rough-necks from Brainerd. You want 
some of the stuff left standin’ an’ brush 
heaps made every little bit. Have I got 
you right?” 

“Exactly. If you thin it too much, the 
birds will leave, and they like brush heaps.” 

“Twenty square miles?” 

“About that,’’ said Mr. Parmalee; ‘and 
a good, tight, four-room cabin.” 

‘All set,’’ said Red Harry, and slouched 
into the night. 

The master and mistress of Brookfield 
listened to further deeds of Red Harry 
and his rough-necks. The eyes of the mis- 
tress of Brookfield widened at this whole- 
sale conversion of the wilderness into a 
shooting preserve. 

“And so,” Mr. Parmalee wound up, 
“the Happy Hunting Ground is ready.” 
He turned to his hostess. “I hoped you 
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It will be a little rough, 
“And 


would come too. 
but—” 

“T'd love it,”’ said Mrs. Gregory. 
Jim will go quite mad.” 

“The trouble is,’’ said Gregory, ~~. 
haven’t a dog that will do. My stuff is 
all too fast for grouse. I'll talk to Peter 
tomorrow though and see what he’s got.”’ 

But Peter tilted his hat over one eye 
and scratched the back of his head when 
asked, next morning, to produce a grouse 
dog. He let his eye rove down the line of 
runways and back to the master of Brook- 
field. A grouse dog must be a plodding, 
creeping, silent worker. A field trial kennel 
was not the place to look for one. 

“Old Jane Aus’in, now, might do,” said 
Peter at last. ‘She always was sly like, 
an’ what with age an’ whelpin’ an’ one 
thing an’ other she might stay around 
where you could get a look at her now 
and then.” 

“All right,” said the master of Brook- 
field promptly, ‘‘we’ll take her along.” 

“Wait a minute,’’ said Peter. “I ain’t 
told you yet. She’s ‘eavy in whelp to 
Beau Brummell.” 

“Oh!” said the master of Brookfield. 
“Well, why didn’t you say so at first?” 

“"Ow can I say it all at once?’’ Peter 
wanted to know. “You come ’ere askin’ 
me this an’ askin’ me that, an’ I’m just 
tellin’ you.”” He spent a moment in thought. 
“Ole Bang 'e’s gone,” he said meditatively. 
“Now the Beau '‘imself might do. ’E’s 
slowed down to nothin’ an’ 'e’s got a grand 
nose—"” 

“Just the thing,” said the master of 
Brookfield. “We'll give him a trial at 
any rate. What else have you got?” 

“Old your 'orses a bit,’’ said Peter. 
“"Is rheumatism 'as been so bad ’ere lately 
’e can't ‘ardly get out of ’is kennel.” 

The master of Brookfield got out his 
cigarette case and seated himself on the 
kennel house doorstep. There followed a 
gloomy silence. It was broken by Peter 
at last. 

“Lord!” he exploded suddenly, “I never 
thought.” He folded his arms and directed 
areproachful eye at the master of Brook- 
field. ‘‘You come ‘ere askin’ me for a grouse 


dog,” he said. “Why didn’t you look 
around afore you come?’’ He nodded 
toward the house. “What about 'im?” 


he inquired. “With all the 
brains an’ all the nose in the 
world, an’ ‘is speed gone from 
‘im. Take ‘im with you up 
there, an’ if ’e flushes a single 
bird, once 'e knows’ what 
they’re like, you can 'ave my 
wages for a year.” 


“YT BELIEVE you're right,” 
said the master of Brook- 
field, brightening. “It’s queer 
I didn’t think of it. And yet, 
when you consider everything 
—" He broke off, overwhelmed 
by visions of the past in which 
a white speck swept distant 
horizons while horsemen cursed 
him lovingly and galloped after. 
“It is funny now, ain't it?’’ 
said Peter. ‘’Untin’ grouse 
with ‘im. Lord save us!” 
* * a 
The pines had done it. At 
first Dumb-Bell had suspected 
the loons which laughed wildly 
from somewhere out on the 
black mystery of the lake. 
But it wasn’t the loons; they. 
at least, were alive. It was 
the pines, the brooding pines 
—and the silence. 
Always before, wherever he 


A blizzard was a terrible thing. Still—there was a grouse in the brush. You couldn’t 
change that. If he moved, the grouse would flush, and he never flushed birds 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 


had gone, there had been noises, re- 
assuring noises. Early in the morning, 
like this, birds should chirp and roosters 
crow; dogs give tongue and cattle rumble 
a greeting to the dawn. Horses might 
nicker and stamp. Sheep quaver to one 
another. And, best of all, there would 
be human voices, or a laugh, or a song, 
or a_ whistle. And the trees, where 
these things happened, rustled comfortably 
and seemed to take an interest. 

All this was far away, and Dumb-Bell 
had the shivers, and the pines had done 
it. He had heard them all night. When 
the wind blew, the pines made a noise. 
He did not like that noise. The silence 
in which, no matter how hard he listened, 
nothing could be heard was almost better. 


LTHOUGH the kitchen fire was banked 
Ps and he lay on a shooting coat close to 
the stove, he had begun to shiver as the 
noise went on. He had hoped that when it 
stopped he would stop shivering, but the 
wind had died out and the noise had stopped, 
and still he shivered. He could see the 
pines now through the cabin window, black 
and still against the sky, plainer every 
minute as the light grew. So many of 
them! 

There were a few pines at Brookfield. 
There had been a lot of them on one side 
of the course when he won the Continental. 
He had not shivered at them then. He had 
just run, with hundreds of men watching, 
and smashed into his bevy finds and gone 
on, while the men yelled. 

But the pines down there were smaller 
and not so black and proud, and he had 
been wild with excitement, for of course 
he was winning, he always won, and he 
knew the men would crowd about him 
later and talk about him in hushed voices 
— he pretended not to hear what they 
said. 

There had been so many people that day. 
Here there were so few. His master and 
mistress and Mr. Parmalee and the cook 
man. That wasall. And millions of pines. 
Dumb-Bell shivered and watched them 
through the window, his head between his 
paws. 

They called this place the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground; but Dumb-Bell was not happy 
as he lay there, although he had hunted 





every day since they came to the big woads. 

Of course, it was not in the least like 
quail hunting—nothing was like that! You 
went as fast as you could when you hunted 
quail, and saw the country for miles and 
miles. It was glorious! 

But they wouldn't let him do that any 
more, and these new birds were interesting: 
You must go very quietly, and at the first 
faint scent slow to a walk and then to a 
creep and then to a crawl, until something 
told you you could go no farther. 

Dumb-Bell had flushed two grouse that 
first day before he had understood how 
they would burst out of the cover and roar 
off when he was fifty feet away. His 
master had said “‘Careful’’ to him reproach- 
fully, and Dumb-Bell had grinned in an 
agony of remorse. After that, no more 
birds were, flushed. He just crept about 
and found them in every direction, while 
his master and Mr. Parmalee shot, and his 
mistress called him silly names and even 
hugged him, now and then, when he came 
back with the dead bird unruffled in his 
mouth. 

He had disapproved of this hugging 
business. He was hunting, and even though 
he went slowly and was stiff for some reason, 
when night came he was still Champion 
Brookfield Dumb-Bell at his work and not 
a “precious lamb.” 

This was the dawn of their last day in the 
Happy Hunting Ground. Some of the 
things were packed already. The wagons 
would come tomorrow, and Dumb-Bell 
was glad. 


HE wagons would take them for miles 
through the pines. But the train would 
come along, and after a while the pines 
would not stand in towering ranks on both 
sides of the track, and he would stop shiver- 


ng. 

He lay and watched the pines until the 
cook man came and gave the stove its 
breakfast. Dumb-Belk wondered why it 
always ate wood instead of the good- 
smelling things that were put on top of it. 

Presently his mistress called good morn- 
ing to Mr. Parmalee and came into the 
kitchen, and the lastday in the Happy 
Hunting Ground had begun. 


His mistress stayed at the cabin that 
(Continued on page 82) 


day to finish her 











































Part of the cast of characters who participated in our Haitian hunt 


UNNING for “pms 


Sport in voodoo land, where cactus and thorn-brush give the 


OR sporty shooting, matching of 

wits, knowledge of effective shotgun 

ranges and general all-round elusive- 

ness, I would place the Haitian 
pintade or wild guinea on a par with the 
wild turkey as we know him in the Virginia 
and North Carolina swamps. Introduced 
into the West Indies as a domestic fowl by 
some of the early European explorers, the 
guinea soon ran wild and multiplied rapidly, 
due to the protection afforded by the almost 
impassable cover of cactus and thorn-brush. 
It now abounds in all parts of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo and in the eastern sections 
of Cuba. 

In appearance and markings, the bird 
is in all general respects the same barn- 
yard fowl that sets up such a hullabaloo as 
you dash past a lonely farm house before 
daybreak, flivver-bound for a_ favorite 
stubble field or duck blind. In size he is a 
trifle smaller than our domestic bird. In 
wiliness, about the same comparison exists 
as does between your corn-fed Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey and his wild brother that lives, 
in these days, by his wits and an occasional 
acorn—a precarious existence indeed. 

At least, these were our conclusions after 
hunting guineas near Gonaives, a small 
town on the west coast of Haiti. It is 
located some hundred-odd miles in a 
northerly direction from Port au Prince, 
where we based for a few days during the 
ship’s autumn target practice. 

It was hot the afternoon we went ashore 
to see about the hunting—hot as only Haiti 
can be in September. A sultry, muggy 
heat that marks the end of the refreshing 
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game every advantage 


By R. P. Guirer, JR. 


summer rains and precedes the dry season 
with its cooling northerly breezes. 

Mopping heads, necks and wrists, Savage, 
Belknap and I plodded up..the glaring, 
drowsy street to Gendarmerie Headquarters. 
Here we introduced ourselves to Captain 
Paul, a United States Marine officer serving 
with the Haitian Gendarmerie and at that 
time District Commander. 

“Sure, I can fix you up!” he agreed 
heartily when we had made our wants 
known. “I'll have your gun licenses for 
you ia a few minutes.” 

While his clerk was filling out the neces- 
sary papers we settled down for a chat. 
No group of insurance agents keen on the 
scent of a possible commission could have 
eyed their prospect more hungrily than we 
did Paul, as he began to tell us about the 
different kinds of hunting to be found in 
that locality. 

“Country's alive with guineas, wild 
pigeons a 1d doves back in the brush a ways,” 
he drawled pleasantly as he fished out an 
old brier and lighted it. “Some wild pig 
and an occasional deer in the hills—”’ 

This was better than our fondest hopes, 
and as we listened in anticipation the heat 
was forgotten entirely. 

“Shotguns only!’’ he warned us when the 
clerk returned with the Licences pour Arme 
a Feu, pretty wax seals and all. “No 
high-powered rifles or pistols!” Then he 
added laughingly, ‘Some of the bad boys 
back in the brush might take them away 


from you, and your fleet can’t help you.” 

“But is there any danger?” Belknap 
asked, looking up quickly. 

“He’s been reading a Sunday magazine 
voodoo story,’’ Savage whispered, giving 
me a nudge with his elbow. 

“It’s just as well to have somebody in the 
party who knows the country and the 
language,” Paul chuckled, rising. “Sorry 
I can’t be with you, but let's go down to 
the club. I think I can find somebody who'll 
be glad to go along.” 

And he did. From the jolly crowd 
on the club lawn Paul soon rounded up 
four Haitian business men, and brought 
them over to our table. After grave intro- 
ductions, we sparred politely for a few 
minutes, straining our ears and memories 
in an endeavor to understand one another, 
with but indifferent success. 

No sooner did the conversation turn to 
hunting, however, then everything changed. 
\Ve could understand perfectly. If one 
attempted to interpret for another, he got 
a look which said as plainly as anything: 
“You poor nut! Don’t you think I under- 
stand?” 


UR Haitian friends, whom we _ soon 

came to know as Toto, Renee, Emile 
and Willee, were most enthusiastic. They 
couldn’t have been more so had our posi- 
tions been rever:! 

“But yes,”’ they volleyed, ‘‘we will show 
it you that good hunting! The pintade— 
very many here! We have the automo- 
vile! The—how you say—the truck! The 
horse! Tomorrow—non? At quatre heures 
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—four o’clock!’"” They looked from one 
of us to the other expectantly. 

We were gasping at the readiness with 
which the trip was arranged. ‘‘Gosh, no!” 
we explained. ‘We couldn't go tomorrow 
orthe next day. Impossible before Sunday, 
and we couldn't promise definitely on that 
until we got special permission.” 


AUL helped us out here, and finally 

they understood our handicap, promising 
to meet us at the dock on Sunday. Re- 
luctantly we returned on board. 

Promptly at four o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing we were on the dock. At two minutes 
past, the truck and light touring car, into 
which we had hastily thrown our duffle and 
ourselves, went tearing through the sleep- 
ing village and down a beautiful bit of road 
that led inland. Soon the end of the im- 
proved road was reached, but Emile, who 
was driving, never slowed down one whit. 

The natives en route to town, astride 
tiny burros scarcely larger than sheep, 
gave us a wide berth. They kept as far 
from the road as the natural fences of 
jungle cactus would permit, their bulging 
eyes showing clearly in the black back- 
ground. I’m not so sure but that mine 
were equally visible to them. At any rate 
I was glad when daylight came and we 
slowed down to wait for the rest of the party, 
who were following in the truck. 

When the others came up, the usual gab 
fest followed as to the choice of two or 
three places they had in mind for our 
purpose. Willee, who had been hunting 
more recently than the others, finally won 
out, designating a place some ten miles 
farther on. He also suggested that we 
have our guns ready for a roadside shot, 
since we were in the leading car. 

This didn’t appeal to.me very much for 
various reasons, but from a casual survev 
of the jungle about us, which seemed 1m- 
penetrable save for a lizard or a very thick- 
skinned pig, I couldn’t see, for the life of 
me, how we were to get any shooting other 
than that offered by the open road. Belk- 
nap was of the same opinion; but even so, 
we sat tight. 

We had gone scarcely a mile when, 
rounding a bend in the road, Emile sud- 
denly put the brakes on and shut off the 
motor. He pointed excitedly ahead. There, 
not twenty-five yards ahead of us, squatted 
a guinea. Two others were in plain sight 

little farther on but within easy range, 
all watching us intently. 

Hastily putting his gun together and 


Gunning for Guineas 


filling the magazine, Belknap got out of the 
car, working the slide action as he moved 
clear. The guinea, apparently of the 
notion that we meant him harm, took the 
air in a long, graceful curve. Nothing 
happened but the dull snap of the hammer 
on an empty chamber. The same thing 
happened with the second and the third. 
While Belknap stood amid a litter of shells, 
cussing the ammunition, gun and every- 
thing connected with them, a flock of at 
least twenty guineas streaked across the 
road just beyond him. 

“Wait till they stop!” I yelled facetiously, 
as Belknap, with murder in his 
heart, pointed the gun full at 
them. 

Again there was no report. 
I shouldn’t have believed it 
possible, but in assembling the 
gun so hurriedly he had failed 
to get the magazine all the 
way home, with the result 
that the gun failed to load. 

“Serves you right, you game 
hog,’”’ we chided him; “that’s 
agin the law in the States!” 


HE sight of those guineas 

was too much. I couldn’t 
stand the strain. Hauling my 
little twenty from its case, I 
stood ready to break written 
or unwritten laws. But I didn’t 
have an opportunity. Not 
another guinea did we see 
along the road that day. 

A little farther along, the 
country opened out consider- 
ably, resembling certain por- 
tions of Mexico and ranch 
lands of our southwestern 
states as to flora, with here 
and there a patch of cotton, 
sweet potatoes and sugar cane. 
About the growing crops were 
fences of crooked uprights re- 
sembling aged driftwood, curi- 
ously but strongly secured to- 
gether, making a_bull-strong 
and pig-tight affair. Pig-tight 
because each and every razorback, regard- 
less of size, wore about his neck a yoke 
of sorts fitted with a longitudinal piece of 
wood, which prevented his going through 
even a small-sized gate. This yoke also 
served as a badge of identification to the 
hunter. 

It was in a locality of this character that 
we stopped, near a small native village. 


Native village of mud-daubed huts, where we procured our guides 
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Here we ate our breakfast, standing about 
the cars, the curious inhabitants watching 


every bite. From the number, Renee 
selected a guide for each of us, pointing out 
the sector that we were to hunt over. Ina 
few moments we were off in as many 
different directions as there were hunters in 
the party. 

My guide set out at a fast pace without 
apparent regard for the ground cactus, 
which I felt frequently through my heavy 
hunting shoes. He was barefoot, except 
for leather-soled sandals which he removed 


I could 


every time we came to a wet spot. 


I pose with Toto and Uncle Tom 


not but marvel at the way he got about. 

We had gone but a few hundred yards 
when my guide stopped short, peering 
ahead like a bird dog on point. Finding me 
at his elbow, he pointed ahead. I took the 
lead and advanced cautiously. After a 
moment I saw a guinea streaking along 
through the brush just out of range, but I 
was too late and didn’t get a shot. 

We climbed over a fence and entered a 
large field in which scrub brush and weeds 
were about shoulder-high. When about 
half-way across, a flock of guineas took the 
air at least a hundred yards away from us. 
A straggler got up somewhat closer. I 
risked a shell on him, but drew only a few 
feathers. I was beginning to fear that my 
shells were not quite equal to their task. 


HILE rummaging through my pockets 

for some heavier loads another large 
flock of birds flushed well out of range. It was 
a beautiful sight to see them sailing off at 
rocket speed, but that was all I got out of 
it. I wished devoutly for a hundred-yard 
gun with duck loads as I instinctively 
marked them down in some large cactus 
two or three hundred yards off to one side. 
In all, there must have been well over a 
hundred birds in the two flocks. 

“This is where a dog would come in 
handy, or a call,” I remarked to my 
guide. 

He only grinned. He hadn't the slightest 
idea what I was talking about, since the 
native Haitian’s French isn’t French at all, 
but a sort of bastard language with few 
words pronounced the same as the mother 
tongue. 

Then I racked (Continued on page 104) 
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For sport’s sake, use a light fly rod 


HE Middle West and Great Lakes 

region has a fish which is a real 

friend of the sportsman, though for 

some unknown reason it has not 
received the place in angling literature it 
richly deserves. It has never been quite 
clear to me why angling writers are content 
to dismiss the white bass with but a word. 
He is a real fighter for his weight if taken 
on proper tackle, and a fly and artificial 
lure taker of parts. 

Just a word about this fish’s place in the 
ichthyic scheme of things. As a matter 
of fact, there are two. The Southern form 
is known as yellow bass, while the Northern 
fish is termed white bass. Even if not of 
the same genus, there is little difference 
between the two fish, both being known by 
several local names. 

It may be a.surprise to some to discover 
that this fish is a veritable aristocrat in 
fresh water, being the only sweet water 
representative of the bass family, which is, 
strictly speaking, a salt-water group of 
fishes. Just compare the white bass with 
salt water's famous denizen, the striped 
bass, and you will see the likeness at once. 
Consequentially, this fish is a sort of blue 
blood among fresh-water game fish. He 
ranks well above America’s most famous 
fighters, the lordly black basses, of which 
neither the large or small-mouth can 
boast of being true basses, merely standing 
at the head of the sunfish family. 

Perhaps this bit of ichthyic history will 
increase your respect for the white bass. 
It is to be hoped so, for he deserves more 
honor and consideration than has _ been 
given him. Just why he should be classed 
as inferior by men who do not know him 
has never been clear to me. 

Found in the Mississippi valley and the 
Great Lakes region, he is well and favorably 
known throughout his whole range. Lend- 
ing himself admirably to the methods of 
che fish culturists, it is to be expected that 
ie will be planted largely in the years to 
come. For the most part, he is taken in 
the spring, in May and June, when the 
annual run is on. 

While a lake fish, the procreative urge 
sends him out into entering rivers, up and 
up, until he is miles and miles from his 
headquarters. Then he is taken literally 
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ishing for 


White Bass 





By 
O. W. Smitu 


This fish, unknown to many sportsmen, is a real 
fighter if taken on proper tackle 


by thousands, the daily limit, where there is 
a law, being altogether too large. During 
the spring run he will always take live 
minnows with avidity. When the mood 
seizes them, the fish gather about the 
waiting hooks very much as does the yellow 
perch. 

I have fished for the white bass in various 
lakes and streams of the Middle West with 
varying success, though always with wonder- 
ful results when the spring run was on. I 
have had indifferent luck fishing strange 
lakes in summer time. When thoroughly 
acquainted with the water, however, I have 
been enabled to locate schools at will. 
Pre-eminently a minnow feeder, you will 
find him lurking in deep water just off sand- 
bars, or at the mouths of incoming creeks 
and rivers, where minnows hang out. Like 
the perch, he travels in great schools; 
and when you hook one, it is almost a 
safe bet that there are others in the im- 
mediate locality. 

I remember a few summers ago, while 
fishing for bass on a southern Wisconsin 
lake, I noticed at the edge of evening a 
peculiar commotion on the surface of the 
water, as though something was going on 
below that I should know about. Putting 
my canoe within striking distance, I dis- 
covered the back fins of dozens of fish just 
protruding from the surface, moving 
rapidly here and there. 

Curious, I sent my feather minnow, a 
brown-tinted one, right into the midst of 
the commotion. It was seized instantly, 
and I found myself playing a two-pound 
thite bass. I had my boy keep the canoe 
within casting distance of the school, and 
we captured nine of the fish before they 
gave up the jamboree. I could not de- 
termine what they were feeding upon, 
though I imagine it was a school of minnows. 


I have already said that this fish is pre- 
eminently a lover of live minnows, but as 
the above incident proves, it can be taken 
with artificial lures, from flies to tiny plugs. 
A small spinner is sometimes very good, 
but the hook should be deeorated with a 
strip of pork rind. When compelled to 
use “canned minnows,’’ it is a good idea 
to fasten them to a small spinner. 

The fact of the matter is, an understand- 
ing rodster can take white bass on almost 
any artificial lure, provided he understands 
the fish’s liking for a moving o’dject, wherein 
it is not unlike the black bass. 

In the Middle West one of the most 
famous white bass grounds is the Wolf 
River in Wisconsin, almost anywhere from 
Lake Poygan to New London. Gill’s 
Landing, where the Soo Railway crosses 
the river, is the main objective. Of course, 
this is spring fishing, mostly in May, 
during the run. Some seasons this run 
occurs quite early; again, it is retarded 
somewhat, depending upon the tempera- 
ture of the water. But it is as certain as 
is the advent of the season. 


HE fish are not always equally abun- 

dant. One wonders where they all 
come from, as year after year this hegira 
continues. When the run is heavy, literally 
hundreds of thousands of the silvery fish 
are taken. The catch is sometimes phe- 
nomenal, a single rod taking the limit of 
twenty-five in an hour. As I see it, there 
is small excuse for a man taking and keep- 
ing the limit these days. Farmers used to 
come with salt and kegs and lay down a 
supply of meat for future use. 

I can well remember one experience on 
the Wolf River in the dim and distant past, 
when I was a boy and hag limits and fish 
laws were almost unknown. With a friend 


He is a lover of live minnows, but he will take fly, spinner or plug 
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I hit the river at five o'clock, and at eight 
we quit fishing. The count-up disclosed 
that I had seventy-five of the fish in my 
end of the boat, while Myron beat me by 
one. Think! One hundred and fifty-one 
white bass in less than three hours’ fishing, 
for some time had been spent in locating a 
school. 

The story has a sequel. When I reached 
home with my wash tub full of fish, I was a 
proud youngster; but when Mother decreed 
that I should dress and salt them, my pride 
vanished. I'll never forget the job, for 
hours on end I worked. Right then and 
there I was converted to small catches. 


HOSE fish were taken on live minnows, 
of course. As it was the season when 
the “pickerel” minnowsappeared in numbers, 
all we had to do to get all the white bass 
we wanted was locate a spot where those 
little fellows abounded. We _ used long 
cane poles and heavily sinkered lines, which 
is the tackle favored in that locality today. 
Of course, if fishing from the bank, as 
many do, the long pole is the thing; but 
for greatest sport use a fly rod and cast 
from a boat. There is more fun in playing 
a single white bass on a light fly rod than 
snaking in a dozen at the end of a heavy 
pole, Undoubtedly more fish can be taken 
with the old fashioned rig, but who wants 
to take all the fish in the river, anyway? 
Half a dozen of the bright fellows should 
satisfy a true sportsman. Indeed, all that 
are not harmed by the hook should be re- 
leased. 

By the way, I have seen a method em- 
ployed on the Wolf River worth describing. 
Though it has few elements of sportsman- 
ship to recommend it, it does get the white 
bass. Long cane poles, with lines as long 
as the poles and heavy sinkers, are used. 
The boats are anchored out in deep water, 
fifteen to twenty-five feet. 

A cast is made up-stream to the length 
of the line. Then pole and all are forced 
into the water and allowed to travel down 
with the current, only three or four feet 
of the butt protruding above the surface. 
The bait travels down with the current until 
thrown to the surface again below the boat. 
Strange as it may seem, the method does 
get fish. Just why it should be successful 
I can't say. 

I have never tried it myself; it does not 
appeal to me. But I have watched the 
natives using it, and they seemed to derive 
great satisfaction from the fact that they 
caught fish when I could not. 

Give me the light fly rod, whether using 
live minnows or lures, and a reel that 
properly balances the outfit. If I employ 
minnows, I find a short leader, three or 
four feet long, an advantage. It can easily 
be demonstrated that with a leader the 
understanding fisherman gets more strikes. 
Note I said ‘‘understanding,”’for,asthesmall 
boy once put it, “In order to take fish, 
you gotta know more’n they do.” 

You have. When fishing a river or a 
lake in a wind, a small sinker must ordi- 
narily be used. I dispense with all weight 
possible, as it interferes with playing and it 
is the battle that intrigues me and not the 
fish I catch, be they white bass or black bass. 

I know it is often said the white bass 
will not put up a battle, an assertion with 
which I am far from ready to agree. 
Certainly not if you are going to employ a 
stiff cane pole and chalk line. But if you 
use the lightest fly rod requisite to safety 
and tackle to match, you will find yourself 
put to it again and again to bring a two- 
pounder safely to net. Yes, a landing net 
will be a necessity. 

When the hook is first seized, the fish 
Starts away through the water in a manner 
to promise much. If his spirit held out, he 
surely would be a wonderful fighter. Un- 
fortunately, he soon becomes discouraged 


Fishing for White Bass 


and gives up, though 
now and then an indi- 
vidual will surprise you, 
fighting and contesting 
every inch of water to 
the bitter end. 

Once I had one leap 
three times, not clear 
of the water as does the 
bronze-back but along 
the surface in spas- 
modic plunges. Al- 
most any white bass 
will get sidewise in the 
water, and the pull he 
gives surprises you. On 
light tackle he cer- 
tainly can be counted 
upon to keep the angler 
busy. 

I can’t understand 
why fishermen sacri- 
fice the joy of the 
battle to fish getting. 
I get more sport out of 
my fishing than some 
of my associates, even 
though I take fewer 
fish. I have often put 
on bass bugs or feather 
minnows when my 
companions were fish- 
ing with live minnows. 
Casting right around 
their hooks, I have 
taken the little fellows 
on my artificial lures, 

It is not generally 
known that white bass 
can be taken on flies, 
but they can, during 
the spring runs in con- 
fluents, and on lakes all 
summer through. Of 
course, the angler must 
find them feeding near 
the surface in order to 
get them to strike, 
but that is something 
they often do. 

I think it is Thad- 
deus Norris who tells in one of his books 
of an experience he and a friend had fly- 
fishing for white bass in the mouth of a 
small creek near Detroit, on the Canadian 
side. They took twenty-five fish before 
they discovered that they were fishing in 
posted waters. What Norris and his com- 
panion did there we can do in any lake 
where the fish are to be found. 

Henshall tells of taking white bass on 
flies in Wisconsin during May fly-time and 
narrates at length upon the enjoyable sport. 

I could continue to bring you authorities 
who tell of the joys of fly-fishing, but enough 
has been said to convince the open-minded 
angler that here we have a common fish 
much to be desired as a fly possibility. 


E used to wonder, when I was a boy, 

where the white bass came from during 
the spring run, never realizing, of course, 
that they were lake fish out for procreative 
purposes. After the run was over, we would 
forget them until the next season. Today 
we know we can find them in their lake 
homes all summer long, and under proper 
conditions can have great sport. 

We find them traveling about in schools, 
some hundreds strong apparently, feeding 
on minnows for the most part but not 
refusing insects of any sort if obtainable. 
Many a small Middle West lake will afford 
marvelous fly-fishing along toward the edge 
of evening, especially during hot weather. 
As already pointed out, they will manifest 
their presence by crinkling the surface of 
the water and often their back fins protrude. 

Simply cruise about, working along in the 
shade, until you find a school. Then fish 
with flies, brother; fish with flies! My 





The real harvest comes in May and June, when the 
spring run is on 


word for it, you will not take as many as 
with live minnows or spinner and pork 
rind, but you will have more sport. 

Do not strike too sharply, for the fly is 
seldom well taken into the mouth and the 
parts are tender. Handle the flies just as 
you do for black bass, allowing them to 
settle slightly after each cast, with a tanta- 
lizing, jerky motion. I have found the 
bright-colored flies less attractive than 
graysand browns. The latter are especially 
favored, probably because the fish are more 
in the habit of finding brown buzzers on 
the surface than flies of other colors. I 
have had good sport using artificial grass- 
hoppers, crickets, darning needles and 
tiny crayfish. 

That matter of grasshoppers opens upon 
another summer possibility. Undoubtedly 
the fish are in the habit of making a meal 
now and then from these gymnastic fellows, 
which are blown into the water. 

I can well remember fishing a small Wis- 
consin lake one afternoon a few summers 
ago, when a strong wind was blowing from 
the west. Adrove of cattle were feeding 
on a mown meadow along the west shore, 
disturbing many grasshoppers as_ they 
moved about. The wind forced quite a 
number out into the lake. The white bass 
were quick to appreciate the opportunity 
for food, and I for sport. I took all I cared 
to carry away, playing and releasing more 
than I took. 

It seems to me that this close relative 
of the striped bass of salt water has not 
received the praise and credit due him. 
When taken from reasonably clear and cold 
water, he is indeed good to eat and it’s 
sport to catch him always, 
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A pair of beauties dropped side by side 


HOOTING is, of all pastimes, the 
most charming excitement that lies 
beyond the pavements. And one 
of the things that helps to make it 
so, and always will, so long as men shall 
fare afield to roam with breech-loader the 
autumnal marshes, is the pursuit of that 
charming little rover of the sky, Wilson’s 
snipe, commonly called jack-snipe and 
English snipe in many parts of the east. 

In early days, hunting the river bottoms 
in springtime, we learned to expect this 
bird when the snowy mantle of the shad- 
bush shone against the dark current of 
the flood and the fish themselves were 
stemming up. the tide. Then it was that 
every dusk would echo to the weird cry 
of this lowland beauty, the “shad spirit” 
of the Indian and pioneer. Wisely, we 
no longer cut them down during the vernal 
season, but let them speed on in peace, 
which is well, for any snipe, whether he be 
bay bird, cock or jack, is twice the bird 
in fall for weight, quality and sport. 

For those who have a failing for old 
clothes, hip rubber boots and gunning along 
the shore, there are few more welcome 
sounds than the note of this bird when, in 
early September with family cares behind 
him, he reappears once more in the prime 
of fatness and condition, ready for the gun 
and table. 

Wilson's snipe enjoys the tradition, more 
or less merited, of being one of the most 
slippery and elusive customers to bring to 
bag with which the sportsman has to do 
business. As a lead-defier and bearer of 
charmed life, I have seen him make ridicu- 
lous the best efforts of a great pottery 
smasher at the traps. At the same time 
a country yokel, who never saw a trap but 
knew his game, was mopping up the marsh 
with every bird that jumped. It was a 
good illustration of it all being simply a 
matter of what one was used to. 

In the section where I first began to train 
with the gun, no one was considered a good 
shot unless he was a brush shot. Long 
before the first jack-snipe crossed my 
range of vision, I had seen much of work 
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4 Morning 


zuith the 


SNIPE 


To many, the jack-snipe ranks at the top of the 
list as a sporting bird 


By CHARLES B. 


among grouse, quail and cock. When I 
began to hunt among snipe, I found the 
quickness of perception and action de- 
veloped in cover work to be invaluable in 
downing them. 

It has been my observation that while 
the deadliest performer on snipe is very 
apt to be the man who shoots snipe and 
nothing else, the next best is the one who 
brings to bear previous training in the up- 
lands, which helps him solve more readily 
than might otherwise be the case the seeming 
enigma in flight action of this quickest and 
smartest of all the snipe. This because 
of the open character of the work, which 
gives him more time both to sight his game 
and make the shot than is usually permitted 
him in cover. 

There is something about a good snipe 
hunt that seems to offset six months of 
office care and fret. At least, so say sundry 
dollar-chasing acquaintances who, looking 
a bit the worse for civilization’s wear and 
tear, are apt to appear on the horizon 
about the time the birds are dropping 
south. And it is a restful, zestful form of 
sport, with just enough of sunshine, of the 
freshening strength of the marshes, and of 
mild excitement, to do a tired man a deal 
of good. 

I recall a particularly pleasing bit of 
sport with snipe that once fell to the lot 
of a companion and myself. It was an 
impromptu hunt and afforded about every 

variety of shot one is ever called upon to 
make at this bird. We were camping out, 
enjoying the early fall weather, and had 
started one magical morning after break- 
fast for a short paddle with the guns 
to look the country over. We were ready 
for whatever chance fortune might send 
us. 


T being early October, when the second 

of the two major movements of snipe is in 
progress, we hoped to find some patch of 
ground in the lowland country roundabout 
favored by these peerless birds, since we had 
heard some passing at different times after 
nightfall. Within three miles a bit of 
marsh meadow attracted us. Running our 
craft beside the sedgy shore, we topped the 
low bank and found ourselves over-looking 
a promising bit of ground. It appeared to 
be the range of large numbers of shoats, 
many of which were in the foreground, root- 
ing industriously. 

Wherever porkers range a_ marsh, 
turning up the rich muck and marl, 
those spots stand high in the favor of 
Scolapax as choice feeding spots if any are 
about. The lay of the land seemed to be 
half a shallow cattail bog combined with 


Morss 


grassy marsh, surfaced with shallow stream- 
lets and branches which, with no end of 
tiny pools and fair footing generally, made 
a good place to shoot. 

But no sight or sound of game seemed in 
evidence till, rounding a patch of nine- 
tails, my companion’s quick eye called 
attention to a bird standing beside a muddy 
pool. In the plain open and scarce thirty 
feet away, it appeared sound asleep in the 
morning light, with head pillowed on its 
back like a duck. Somehow it looked like 
a snipe; but if so, it was most unusual to 
catch one thus napping. 

As we w atched it intently a few moments 
it suddenly “came to” and started preening 
itself. We saw at once by its action and the 
long bill that it was indeed a Wilson's 
snipe, and I asked my friend to take the 
shot. This he proceeded to do. Though 
the bird noted every move, not until he 
was within ten feet did it deign to “light 
out.”” Then it darted up and away at top 
speed. 

Letting it make the right distance from 


On the snipe marsh a man must always 
be ready to shoot 
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A Morning With the Snipe 


Snipe shooting is a restful, zestful sport, with just enough excitement to do a tired man a deal of good 


the gun, my companion unhooked and 
floored it neatly. It proved an unusually 
large adult bird.. I was at a loss to account 
for such unorthodox snipe behavior on its 
part, save on the score that it had been 
rasied on ground grazed by stock animals 
and had taken us for the same. 

The next time you bag a snipe, do as 
my friend now did. Look at and glory 
in him—one of the finest of all his tribe, 
either for sport or for the table. If you 
know not the ravishing odor of snipe done 
to a turn, you have something to look 
forward to. And if you have had a platter 
of plump birds placed before you, hot from 
the broiler, you may be pardoned for 
exclaiming like Uncle Toby, whom I once 
asked how he felt when setting down to 
a dish of roast possum, sweet yams and 
hoecake, “Boss, ah doan want nobody 
dar but me!”’ 

At the sound of my companion’s gun, 
another wisp of gray had shot upward from 
the grass but from such a coign of vantage 
as to get clean away without being shot at. 
As it made off, bleating a defiant sca-a-pe, 
sca-a-pe in quaint old-fashioned tone, it 
was answered from other points, and 
several birds jumped wild from around 
us in many directions. 

As a sport, snipe shooting is nothing if 
not variable. We were now treated to a 
common caper of snipe in the early hours 
of the day after a night of food and rest. 
Thus, feeling in fine fettle, they are often 
keen for action, and the cry of a rising bird 
not seldom has the effect of starting others 
within earshot. This responsive trait may 
not be so noticeable after the sun has 
climbed high. 

Nine snipe had taken wing in as many 
seconds to the call of the first bird and 
gone boring away into outer space, twisting 
and tacking to the right and left, but al- 
ways upward and onward. A few calls 
and circles, and they had joined forces. 
Then, as if headed for Hudson Bay, the 
little flock started on a bee line north and 
away. 

The while my friend, who had but recently 
been introduced to the delights of snipe 
shooting, watched them depart with long 
and lugubrious countenance. And indeed, 
to a novice, all did seem lost. But wait. 
Things are not always what they seem. 
Not in snipe shooting, at least. Across the 
sky they went, straight as the flight of a 
rocket till almost lost in the edge of a 
fluffy cloud on the far horizon. 

Then, by using keenest vision, the nine 
dots were seen to shift and, bending about, 


travel for a distance at right angles and 
head back. The move was not unexpected, 
for I had surmised at the outset, from their 
preliminary circling, that the 'pirds were 
upon good feeding ground and loath to 
depart, and were merely engaged in a little 
wing-stretching exercise. Such was the 
case, for back they came, straight as a die, 
high up. When over the meadow they 
slid down the air at speed so steep that the 
eye scarce could follow and went racing 
away over the level surface of the marsh. 

Several times they winnowed aloft, 
beating by and over us, within range. My 
friend raised his piece, but I cautioned 
patience. While undoubtedly we each 
could have sent a bird tumbling, it would 
of a certainty send the balance out of the 
swamp post-haste. No, there is a trick 
worth two of that of firing into a flock of 
jack-snipe whose actions plainly indicate 
their intent to settle. Simply allow them 
to alight and reap the reward of your for- 
bearance. This we now proceeded to do 
as the little band of aerial elfs dashed down- 
ward at dizzy speed, put on the brakes with 
back somersault of wing and_ scattered 
broadcast through the sedge within fifty 
yards of the spot they had started from. 
Before we had crossed half the intervening 
space, there was a rattle of wings on the 
left, like a cross between the whirring of a 
quail and the clapping of a pigeon getting 
under way and lasting but a second. 


UICKLY wheeling, we were just in 
time to catch a snipe poised twenty 
yards away above a bunch of thatch, look- 
ing for a place to drop. Brief as was the 
glimpse, one caught plainly a twinkle of 
white flank, of brown-marked back and 
pendulous low-swung bill. Then my com- 
anion’s piece spoke, and the vision col- 
aoned and sank limply back into the cane. 
Another moment, and he was admiring 
again that rare little combination of tints, 
shape and action that for so many has had 
more attraction than the biggest moose 
ever Indian called, or the largest bird that 
ever flew. 

I was beginning to wonder when I should 
have opportunity to burn any of my own 
powder. Once more came that hollow 
whip of wings, but again on my friend's 
side and farthest from me. The rise found 
him a bit bogged up and unsteady on his 
pins. Though he rattled in both barrels 
at comfortable range, somehow that snipe 
seemed to dodge both charges with a fancy 
twist. At least, such was his theory then. 
But I knew he could, in all likelihood, 


readily have scored on the bird had it not 
caught him off balance and out of position, 
and that it was more the bird’s luck than 
flight that saved it. 

Balance and position are perhaps the two 
most important factors in the making of 
a successful shot at any kind of flying game, 
and they apply with equal force to both 
gun and gunner. For the sportsman to be 
in full command of himself and his piece 
when the game rises means that he has the 
best chance to score, provided it be within 
range. 

With two barrels flaming in its wake, 
the escaping snipe had come my way, and 
on wings of the wind. I knew my friend 
was dying to have me miss it, for of all the 
misery that loves company there is none 
like the misery from missing a nice shot. 
As I raised the gun the bird darted sharply, 
and it seemed as if I held ten feet ahead 
of it, so swiftly it sped. But at the report 
it whirled over. 

Snipe seem at times not at all alarmed 
at the report of a gun. Previous hunting 
and the weather have much to-do with what- 
ever degree of wildness they may display. 
No one had apparently shot into these birds, 
and as the day was shaping up warm and 
bright without wind they were lying well. 
Just as I had let my bird down, a pair of 
artful dodgers jumped with the report, 
to settle almost at once, after what seemed 
a casual glance about in a grassy opening. 
A quiet approach, and we were within 
certain range. 

When at thirty yards, a filmy line of gray 
whizzed upward just fast enough to clear 
the sweep of a charge-of eights that set 
the grass heads nodding, yet a bit too slow 
to escape a second load that folded it up 
in utter collapse. But no second bird 
breasted the morning air with taunting 
note, though we now stood upon the very 
spot where the pair had pitched. True, 
it might have trotted a few steps and 
squatted; but even so, we knew it must be 
somewhere almost within arm’s_ reach. 
But where? 

The answer came as a sudden whisk of 
gray spun away from nearly underfoot. 
The old swamp rang with the simultaneous 
bang of two barrels, and the gray curved 
to earth again. Why one of a pair of snipe 
will start at thirty yards and the other 
remain frozen till trod upon is something 
for the bird psychologists to explain. 

Scape-sca-ip came from above us, where 
a startled trio were mounting through the 
morning haze. But in a minute they had 
seemed to forget (Continued on page 102) 
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horse, 


HEN you ride into the mountains, 
forget the pedigree of the horse 
you straddle. Measure him in- 
stead by his horse sense alone. 
Looks don’t count much. Good horse sense 
does, a lot. It is this quality that every 
mountain trail horse must have in great 
gobs, or he will get into situations where 
any but a level-headed nag will break his 
neck and, perhaps, that of his rider too. 

One bright March day this year I rode, 
with Dick Whinnerah, mining engineer of 
Ouray, Colorado, to the Sutton mine, where 
it hangs high up in the crags and spires of 
Hayden Mountain. The trail from Ouray 
to the mine was covered by snow, in some 
places at least four feet deep. “Practically 
no bare ground was encountered after we 
left town. 

To add to the gamble of your ascent and 
descent to and from the mine when snow 
covers the trail, there are thirty distinct 
switchbacks between the town and the 
Sutton. Twenty-five of these are in the last 
mile. 

The two horses we had were no prize 
winners for looks, but I'll vote a_nickel- 
plated horse medal for both of them when it 
comes to equine mountaineering. Through 
the woods the trail wound. It was but a 
beaten path of snow, tramped down by 
pack trains. These pack animals had been 
going up to the mine for weeks past, taking 
in supplies and equipment, so that when the 
snow softens and destroys this trail on top 
of the drifts the men at the mine will not 
be short-rationed. 

In places this trail threaded through drifts 
so high that the snow on either side scraped 
the stirrups. A misstep off the trail would 
mean that the horse would flounder into a 


drift, probably injuring himself and _per- 
haps crippling the rider. 
ROWNY, the horse Whinnerah rode, 


and my bald-faced nag never protested 
one step. It was part of the game. They 
pegged along as though walking a strip of 
packed snow, not over fourteen inches wide, 
over drifts that were in places well over four 
feet deep, was but part of the day’s work and 
no feat at all. 

But that comparatively level part of the 
trail near town was only the beginning of 
tough going. We reached some old mine 
cabins well covered with snow. Only the 
upper parts of the walls and eaves were 
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A typical mountain 
intelligent 
and sure of foot 





By ArTHUR HAWTHORNE 


showing. The roofs had at least three feet 
of snow stacked on them. 

We heard a racket on the trail ahead. 

“The pack train just around the bend,” 
said Whinnerah. 

We had decided to let the pack train go 
ahead that morning because there was just 
a chance of some of the snow on the slides 
starting down the mountain when the 
horses crossed the snow ‘slopes. If it was 
to go at any point, we preferred to have the 
pack train take the trip with it instead of us. 

Then, as Browny and the bald-face perked 
their ears forward there came~the hoarse 
bawling of:a packer and some of the finest 
linguistic gymnastics in pure profane 
language one may find, though he seek 
through leagues of many lands. The 
packer was telling the world how it hap- 


pened. It sounded something like this: 
“It was all that sweet-scented, swivel- 
jointed, pot-bellied head mule’s fault. That 


ring-tailed son of a‘skunk couldn’t stand on 
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Every mountain horse must have great 
gobs of horse sense, or he'll break his 
neck and perhaps yours 


CARHART 


four legs in the middle of a fizz-banged high- 
way, let alone a trail where only a splay- 
shanked, cock-eyed mountain horse can 
go. I’ma son of a squaw if I ever take this 
putrefactive pup up this sweet-scented 
model of a thrice damned trail again. He 
ain’t got mountain sense, he ain't. 

“Ho! Git! Git along there, you son of 
a jackass!” 

“Hold ’er!’’ cried another man with the 
train. ‘‘There’s a box off,’ he called to 
Whinnerah. ‘See a box down there, Dick?” 


E were two switchbacks below, listen- 

ing with all ears. Maybe what I have 
outlined is not verbatim, but that is what 
this packer meant when he addressed the 
world and our immediate neighborhood 
particularly. 

Whinnerah looked, peering into the 
snow that was all thrashed over where the 
pack horse had rolled down over two 
switches, but found no box. ‘Nothing 


They are of sturdy stuff, these horses of the high country 
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The pack train winding around Suicide Curve. 


here,” he called to the men above us. 

Then the packer sloshed down in the snow 
on foot and finally excavated the box from 
where it had been jammed under a bunch 
of brush and snow. It was a battered box 
of canned cherries. 

The train of fifteen horses and mules 
moved along. We passed the narrow spot 
where the two mules had slid from the trail 
and rolled and tumbled, belly over pack, 
end over end down that slope, through brush 
and little trees until finally stopped in a 
balsam thicket. It is no fire-side occupa- 
tion, this packing in grub to the mine over a 
trail in four-feet-deep snow. 

More language. One of the men danced 
along the line of mules stumbling along a 
narrow snow ridge on the outside of the 
trail, the while hammering the laggards 
over the rump and telling them his personal 
opinion of their ancestors. The train un- 
wound itself and plodded upward. Browny 
and the bald-face followed. 

Here, on the steep sections of the trail— 
and they were as steep as a thirty percent 
grade in some pitches—the horses and mules 
placed their hoofs in steps which they had 
previously worn. They knew by experience 
that these places were safe footing in the 
treacherous snow. Once out of them, their 
legs might slip down, unbalancing them and 
plunging horse and rider into an abyss be- 
low. Each step of each horse dropped into 
these packed pockets which had been 
hollowed in the snow trail. 

Up, up crawled the pack train. Finally, 
Suicide Curve, the trickiest part of the 
trail, was reached. Above, the mountain 
jutted up in almost vertical white splendor. 
Below, the slope dropped at an angle just 
short of the perpendicular and finally ended 
in the bunch of cliffs several hundred feet 
high. One misstep there, and the first stop 
would be about two thousand feet below, 
and that was only the threshold of the here- 
atter—mule, horse or man hereafter, who- 
ever made a misstep. 

It is almost inconceivable to look back at 
that trail, now that solid earth footing is 
reached, and know that men and animals 
are making the trip day after day until the 
snow becomes too soft, getting in those 


necessary supplies and provisions so the mine 
can go on. 

At Suicide Curve the pack train halted. 
Shovels were unlimbered. A little snow- 
slide had run into the trail and all but wiped 
it out. The packers began to pitch snow. It 
slithered down from the switchback above 
and sifted around the legs of the pack mules 
and the saddle horses as they stood in the 
trail below. They snorted and fidgeted a 
bit, but stood their ground. 

One mule rammed up into the one ahead 
in an effort to escape the cascading snow. 
There was no room for the one ahead to go 
forward. The head mule raised his hoof, 
threatening to kick the mule behind. But 
that blow never landed. It was just a 
warning gesture. A kick on that trail at 
that point would mean a kick into eternity. 

A snowslide of small size started higher up. 
It hissed and skidded down the face of the 
almost perpendicular cliff. It flared and 
sifted around the pack train. The animals 
stood their ground. My heart thumped be- 
cause of what might happen if that little 
slide was but the beginning of the whole 
body of snow going out. Above, a solid 
bank of snow half a mile long and an eighth 
of a mile wide was hanging on a slope where 
it seemed that one good kick would dislodge 
the whole mass. 


NLY mountain horses and mules would 

have stood for that experience at this 
switchback. Less experienced animals 
would have milled out of the trail into 
oblivion. 

In the sections of trail above and below 
Suicide Curve, there had been railings built 
along the lower side of the path to keep 
men and animals from falling off. But 
these were obsolete in winter time. The 
snow topped these railings in some places 
by a foot, and at others they were buried 
entirely out of sight. No guard rail stood 
between horse and mule and a fatal acci- 
dent. 

Only horse sense—the cool, nervy sane- 
ness of those mules and horses—put them 
over that stretch of trail which, I must ad- 
mit, is one of the riskiest trails I ever 
traversed in hundreds of miles of mountain 


A misstep here may prove fatal 


travel. When snow is on it, this trail would 
challenge the nerve of many men climbing 
it on foot. But those mountain horses went 
up there, whipped around the corners and 
even turned about on that trail, with hun- 
dreds of feet of straight snow chute to 
quick obliteration below them, without ever 
turning a hair. 

A horse from the prairies would never 
make that sort of trip. When his foot 
would miss the little packed place in the 
trail where every horse before him had 
stepped, and his leg would plunge into the 
soft snow, there would be floundering and 
thrashing and a horse down. And those 
things happen only once in the life of any 
one horse on such a place as Suicide Curve 
on the trail to the Sutton Mine. 


PLAINS horse will sometimes go into 

a blue funk when in a tight place in 
the mountain. He just does not savvy how 
to handle himself. 

Some seasons back I was riding the up- 
lands around Conejos Cafion with Earl 
Jennings, ex-forest ranger and cow-man. 
Jennings was riding Baldy, a big fellow that 
had as much nerve as any mountain horse I 
ever saw. He was so nervy that he had no 
nerves at all. I was riding a horse that was 
good enough stock, but he was from the 
plains and lacked some of the stuff that goes 
into the ideal mountain horse. 

We headed out of Trujillo Park, a 
meadowy high mountain valley, with rim 
rock bordering its sides where the upper 
tablelands broke back from the draw. A 
cow trail brought us to the head of a little 
side cafion. There we found a rock slide in 
the way. Above, it ran into cliffs; below, 
into a boulder field that was impassable. 

“Shall we try to put the ponies over it?” 
asked Jennings. 

“You say,” I replied. “If you want to 
take Baldy across there, I guess we can take 
the rest.’ 

Jennings thought, and thought rightly, 
that Baldy was a cracking good horse for 
the hills. If he would risk this pet saddle 
animal, the others were likely safe in crossing 
the slide also. 

Inafew moments (Continued on page 99) 
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Fellows » # Beach 


In the mind of man the question of shelter is always present. Here’s how 
the camper by the oceanside solves the problem 


OMEHOW or other I missed a lot 
during my boyhood. To be sure, 
we fellows camped, or rather thought 
we did. What country or small- 
town boys do not? But our camping trips 
were usually the result of spasmodic im- 
pulses, undertaken with no great thought 
as to place, equipment or length of stay. 


They were planned usually a short time 
after the arrival of 
Golden Days, Harpers 


Young People and other 
papers of the same 
sort, ravenously ab- 
sorbed but half under- 
stood. 

Our camps were 
makeshifts. Mere bur- 
lap - covered rickety 
frames sufficed as tents. 
Tin-can equipment and 
the Flobert twenty- 
two rifle comprised our 
outfit. A ragged quilt 
wrapped around our 
stuff formed a_ pack, 
and the river bank, 
sheltered meadow, or 
near-by neck of woods 
was the objective. A 








WESTERVELT 


By A. F. 


lack of fresh water and the ever present 
thirst. Bodily rest one must have if the 
trip is to be healthful, and here is no soft 
proposition of cutting fragrant balsam 
boughs or scratching browse. 

The days are apt to be scorching hot, 
yet the air off the ocean at night makes 
cold sleeping. Sand is a nuisance and must 
be guarded against at all times. It blows 
into everything left 
open and over every- 
” thing closed up. So 
= there is much to be 
considered in planning 
a beach encampment. 

There are really two 
principal camps: the 
one-man camp, where 
each shoulders his own 
equipment, including 
tent and blanket; and 


the larger encampment 
of a ee, of four to 
six. The latter neces- 


sarily involves the ques- 
tion of transportation. 
The large tent, poles, 
cots and other equip- 
ment must be shipped 
by train to the nearest 





night or two of this, point and then trans- 
and then the possible ported by horse’ or 
misadventure of a boat. So, for the sake 
shower would drive us of those who may 
homeward. yearn for the beach, I 
Yet with all our . shall describe the one- 
makeshifts, I can re- Be man hike, as I think 
member we did pre ———————— 4 that every one likes to 
gress. The burlap bag hi t be, to the greatest ex- 
was replaced, as ex- Fig. 1. The unbleached muslin tent possible, very 
perience grew, by un- pup-tent much on his own. 
bleached muslin tents To camp properly is 


and better utensils from 
time to time were added to our treasure 
chest. I can remember with what eager 
fingers did we pry open the first box of real 
honest-to-goodness camping suppiies sent 
from the big city. 

Little did we know of the camp fire or 
rather of the different kinds necessary for 
camp comfort. Little did we know of 
cooking. The boiled or burned potato and 
the dreadful fry pan were to us all that was 
necessary. I wonder now how we survived 
the early experience and why the trials and 
disappointments of our early attempts did 
not sour us for all time so far as camping is 
concerned. 

It is certain, however, that the time came 
when some of us must have seen the light, 
possibly through the efforts of some sym- 
pathetic oldster. We may have been led 
into proper parts by magazines as they 
grew more practical and interesting, or 
maybe we learned bit by bit through hard 
knocks and disordered stomachs. 

The beach camp can be thoroughly un- 
comfortable or the reverse. It is just 
about as difficult a proposition as one may 


of weird design, 


find. Not the least of disagreeable features 
are the insect pests. Gnats, mosquitos, 
flies and midges must, if any rest is to 


be got at all, be guarded against by proper 
tent screening. Then there is the utter 
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not roughing it. It is 
not the thing to rough 
it, which, after all, 
means lack of prepara- 
tion, or ignorance, or 


the desire to appear 
the old-timer. Don't 
court hardships. It is 


not necessary and will 
mark you for the ten- 
derfoot that you are if 
you scorn the comforts 





frozen at night. Wool keeps out the sun’s 
heat during the day and at night preserves 
the bodily warmth so necessary during 
slumber. Many wettings are to be ex- 
pected from rain, as well as an occasional 
salt-water ducking, but with wool clothing 
no colds are apt to result. 

Take at least two pairs of warm wool 
socks. Keep one pair dry, so that your feet 
are warm as you snuggle down under your 
blanket at night. With cold feet you will be 
cold all over in no time at all; and when 
cold, it is the dickens of a job to get to 
sleep. 

Take two pairs of sneakers or canvas 
tennis shoes. High ones are preferred by 
most, as they do not fill up with sand so 
quickly as the low ones. And then, too, 
mosquitos and flies seem to be very fond 
of the instep and all the tender parts below 
the high-shoe line. Keep one pair to use 
during fishing and exploring in the wet 
places and wear your dry ones at camp. 
Drive in two stakes near the fire and turn 
the wet ones over them to dry at night. 

As space in your pack will be limited, 
make the bathing suit answer for under- 
clothes if you must have such a luxury. 


|. ge have a wool sweater for cool 
evenings and a rainproof canvas coat. 
A felt hat, bandanna handkerchief for the 
neck and a pair of cheap cotton gloves 
will amost fill the clothing list. The 
gloves are not needed as a sunburn pre- 
ventive, but they are merely to keep the 
mosquitos off during the evening fishing, 
and are mighty useful in handling hot pots 
and pans. 

A little jersey cap, such as skaters use, 
comes in very well too. Try as one will, 
sand will manage to get in the hair. The 

jersey skull cap, used 
as a night cap, is just 
the thing. It does not 
feel a bit bad, either, 
if the weather turns 
chilly before morning, 
as it usually does. 

A rain shirt of very 
light material is a good 
thing during a down- 
pour, and nowhere does 

it rain harder than on 





of camp. The old- the beach. It adds 
timer does not rough bulk and weight, how- 
it, that is, he does not ever; and where all 
unless he has to, by one’s possessions are 
force of circumstances, carried on the back, 
loss of outfit or through every pound counts. 
some emergency that Usually raincoat, pon- 
necessitates the aban- cho or oilskins may be 
donment of everything omitted from the out- 
but the scantiest of fit. Who cares for a 
equipment. wetting in the summer? 

One’s clothing should oe rr oe If it rains like the very 
first be considered. dickens, catch a nap 
I strongly advise wool Fig. 2. The same tent as above, in your tent. You will 
and wool only for with a side wall be all the more ready 
breeches, shirt and for the night fishing 
socks. The days will be hot and the nights which, by the way, is usually best in the, 


cool. Strange as it may seem, wool is not 
hot in the sun. In a thin cotton shirt, you 
will be scorched to a blister in the day and 


surf. 
The question of shelter is one that should 


be approached with fear and trembling. 
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Many are the controversies that have arisen 
over the correct thing that must be hung, 
propped or disposed about the poorly 
equipped human as a shelter from cold, heat 
or rain. There are several well known types 
of light one-man tents that may be pur- 
chased, most of which fulfill the require- 
ments of size and lightness. Some are 
also insect and storm proof—a beach camp- 
ing necessity. The latter involves not rain 
merely, but the sudden gales that some- 
times sweep along the sands, ripping to 
tatters all but the most substantial of 
shelters. 

Most men will prefer to buy their tents. 
I have constructed, for a very small outlay, 
several small practical tents that have an- 
swered admirably. The ordinary scout 
tent or pup-tent will answer, but it is not 
rainproof nor mosquito-proof. One may, 








Fig. 3. A beach shelter modeled after 
the “forester” tent 


however, construct very quickly a small 
shelter of unbleached muslin of a design 
that I have used for several seasons. (Fig.1.) 

The price of unbleached muslin may have 
risen since I constructed the first tent several 
seasons ago, yet the cost must still be 
within the means of nearly any one. It 
takes seven yards of yard-and-a-quarter- 
wide muslin, ten cents’ worth of green dye, 
a card of snap fasteners, a yard and a half 
of scrim for the front, and a few yards of 
tape for loops and fastenings. First, make 
up your material into a rectangle six feet 
by seven feet. Then cut it diagonally so 
that you will have two pieces, each seven 
feet along the bottom, four feet along the 
front and two feet along the back. 

Sew the two pieces together along the 
cut edge so that the wide ends and the 
narrow ends are together. This sewn edge 
should be bound with tape, as it forms the 
= of the tent. Leave a foot or more of 
tape to tie to the supporting stakes. 
Make a triangular piece for the rear end of 
the tent, two feet on all three sides, and sew 
in. This leaves a four-foot equiangular 
front to be screened for the entrance. Sew 
a six-inch strip along the front edge and put 
on snaps for a curtain of scrim to fasten to. 

If you wish, a bottom or ground cloth 
may be used, though that adds to weight 
and is really not needed. The tent weighs 
a little over three pounds and is none too big 


For the Fellows on the Beach 


for a husky boy, but the dimensions may 
be changed to suit. 

Later I made a more comfortable tent by 
adding a foot to the dimensions of the front 
end and length and also adding side walls 
in the shape of a triangle. (Fig. 2.) The 
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Fig. 4. Only serviceable in the warm- 
est weather 


side wall is sewn along the length of the 
tent, one foot high in front and running 
to a point in the rear. A later tent was 
planned somewhat like the “forester,” 
given to the outdoor fraternity by Warren 
Miller. (Fig. 3.) 

These small tents must be designed so 
that no very long poles will be needed. 
The beach, as a rule, does not grow very 
long material. I have not mentioned fronts, 
except the mosquito bar, as they add to 
weight. If the wind-laden sand comes in 
the front a bit too thick it is an easy matter 
to prop some boards on edge for a wind- 
break. 

Another little shelter, which worked out 
admirably, was made for me by an experi- 
enced and well known out-of-doors man 
during my early camping experiences. 
(Fig. 4.) The ground plan was about four 
feet wide by six feet long. The front was 
about four feet- high and four feet wide, 
and the rear was a foot and a half high 
by four feet wide. The sides and front 





A modern beach dining room 


were of scrim, and the top and rear end 
were made of brown denim. 
denim, to keep out rain or wind, could be 
snapped on when occasion demanded. 


A side of 


The tent did not weigh over three pounds. 


It was rather cool except in the warmest 
weather. The top sagged and held water 
until I sewed inch-wide tape down the 
middle with loops, so that it could be 
supported down its length with a pole 
forming a ridge. 

My latest, cad I think best, tent for the 
lone hiker is shown in Figure 5. I did 
not design it, but modified the dimensions 
and style of one I recently saw in a sporting 
goods shop. The material is of so called 
“balloon silk,” a very light but tight cotton 
fabric. No ‘filling of any kind has been 
necessary, as it has not leaked in the 
heaviest of storms. 

This tent differs a bit from the first one 
described. Across the front, the closing 


curtain may be staked out about two feet 
farther on the bottom, giving more ground 
space. Then at the rear, instead of -run- 
ning to a point, the floor plan is squared. 
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Fig. 5. My latest and, I think, my best 


In the middle of the roof a ring is sewn, so 
that a rope attached to it and drawn tight 
to a peg makes a ridge down the roof and 
also holds the fabric up away from one’s 
duffle. The ground plan is six feet across 
the front, four across the rear, eight feet 
in its entire length, and six feet high. 

The tent is fitted with a bobbinet mos- 
quito-proof front. It has a ground cloth 
which is really not necessary for the beach. 
But as I use this tent for all sorts of one- 
man camps, a ground cloth sometimes is 
really acomfort. This tent is also equipped 
with galvanized iron rings instead of grom- 
mets. The latter, I have found, do not hold; 
the pesky things are forever pulling out. 
Rings sewn in and overhanded with strong 
linen thread are the proper things to use. 


OOD strong sash cord is used for tent 
ropes and peg loops. The rope is 
assed through the rings and knotted on the 
inside. At the top of the tent a ring is sewn, 
through which the spike of the tent pole 
passes. With this tent I carry a pole. 
Although rather long, it is not in the way, 
however, when lashed alongside my surf 
rod. It really adds protection to that be- 
loved implement. 

Though these small tents are excellent 
for shelter at night or during a rain, 
there is no living in them under the broiling 
sun during the day. If you have been up 
all night, you must catch up a bit on sleep 
and rest during the daylight hours. You 
will not find shelter or shade on the beach. 
If you lie down for a brief snooze, the green 
heads or dog flies will soon set you in 
motion again. 

My first attempt (Continued on page 79) 
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In the water the migrating caribou swim in a compact mass 


Ti A wrLERED LuEGION 


All along the winding wilderness of the Upper Yukon I received 


the encouraging information that the caribou were onthe increase 


O a day almost, the 
antlered legion reached 
the Yukon River in a 
skirmish line five hun- 
dred miles wide. From Circle 
City in Alaska to Dawson 
in Yukon Territory, all along 
the winding wilderness of the 
mighty river, the caribou 
suddenly appeared as though 
created by the wave of a 
magician’s wand. Then fora 
month they came pouring eag- 
erly out of the scrub spruce 
tothe southward,swam across 
the mile wide river, and were 
swallowed up in the rolling 
birch hills to the north. 

Hardly were they all safely 
across when a few straggling 
animals started back. Then 
the whole herd gradually 
turned on itself, recrossed the 
river in leisurely, meandering 
fashion and returned once 
more into the mysterious, 
brooding land from which 
they had so spontaneously 
issued but a few weeks before. Thus they 
completed in a rough, general sort of way a 
loop in their annual cycle of travel. 

At times during the month of August the 
mountains seemed fairly to crawl as the 
caribou legions moved slowly over the 
slopes. The Yukon River at favorite 
crossing places became so thick with swim- 
ming animals that you couldn't ‘‘throw 
your hat in without hanging it on an antler.” 
Between each feverish mob of surging 
animals there were quieter intervals, when 
they came, dribbling through in small 
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A great bull forging out across the Yukon 


bunches of a score or less each. But for 
approximately thirty days they were in 
sight along the river, crossing steadily from 
south to north in a wavering belt half a 
thousand miles wide and no man knows 
how long! 

We watched them materialize on one side 
of the river, as though from a necromancer’s 
hat, and vanish like will-o’-the-wisps on the 
other side, day after day, until we came to 
feel that anything like an estimate of the 
whole vast herd was impossible. It was 
a mind-staggering project involving the use 


of many, many ciphers all 
in a row, led off by any 
figure from one to nine. I 
gave up trying to count them. 
“How many are there?” I 
asked an old trapper at 
Woodchopper. ‘‘Just give me 
your idea of a fair count on 
that herd of transients.” 
The object of my query 
dragged at a_ blackened, 
gurgling old pipe in silence 
for so long a time that I was 
about to repeat the question. 
Then the pipe was lifted from 
between relaxed jaws, and cer- 
tain other premonitory symp- 
tomsindicated coming speech. 


99 OW many? Hundreds o’ 


thousands, I guess. 
Maybe a _ million. Maybe 
several millions. Can’t no 


a — livin’ man give a fair count 

=? on the number of cari- 
bou in Alaska and Yukon 
Territory. It wouldn’t be, 
nor couldn't be, nothin’ but a 
rank, undersized guess. An’ not only that, 
my friend, but’”—puff, puff—‘there’s more 
an’ more of ‘em every year.” 

Having thus delivered himself in one 
fell speech of the wisdom gleaned in three 
decades of ‘“‘pussonal’’ contact, my gray- 
bearded informant smoked stolidly on. 
He did not even deign to glance up when a 
round thousand of the “‘critters’’ in question 
came sliding down the muddy slope and 
took to the water within a quarter mile of 
where we sat. 

The bulls generally took the lead in 
























water, closely followed by the females and 


fawns. On the land they do not form so 
closely as_ their domestic cousins, the 
reindeer. But in the water they moved 
almost as a solid body, the females and 


fawns taking advantage of the eddy created 
by the leading bulls. No matter which way 
the mother caribou swung, her fawn seemed 
to anticipate her every move and clung 
like a shadow on the downstream side, 
slightly to the rear of the parent animal. 


EVERAL times I slowed down our 

launch until its speed corresponded with 
that of the caribou, and we were able to 
reach out and stroke the velvet-coated 
antlers. But no amount of familiarity 
could stampede those adorable little fawns 
from their chosen position, “right flank 
rear.’ 

These caribou floated high in the water 
and appeared to be faster swimmers than 
any other of the deer family that I had 
ever encountered, not even excepting that 
aquatic marvel, the moose. When in a 
hurry, they plunged into the Yukon and 
swam straight across to the opposite shore, 
giving not an inch to the swift current. 
Again, during the hot days, we met them 








The Antlered 





Legion 


taken them into 
cover. 

Like the reindeer 
but unlike any other 
of the deer family, 
both sexes of the 
caribou bear antlers 
which they cast off 
and renew each 
year. In August, 
the main migratory 
period, the antlers 
were tender, grow- 
ing things, covered 
with a soft, protect- 
ing coat of mouse- 
colored velvet. 

The bulls seemed 
weighted down by 
the sensitive, cum- 
bersome loads atop 
their heads and were 
always on guard to 
keep from striking 
them against ob- 
structions of any 
kind. The females had an easier time of it 
with their smaller, feminine spreads, while 
the fawns, sporting but jaunty fur-covered 
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The females and fawns closely followed their lord and master 


drifting along in midstream, seeming 
thoroughly to enjoy being freighted along 
on the rushing, cold waters. 

The long cellular hair of their warm 
coat appeared to lend them the buoyancy 
of a waterfowl. No natural enemy could 
hope to cope with them in the water. So 
great was their confidence in this respect 
that as we came along in our launch caribou 
lined up along the bank would usually wade 
in and breast the current, actually at our 
mercy, when a single bound would have 


stubs, were faster of movement in the 
brush than either of the parents. 

Several times we encountered black bear 
crossing the Yukon. One fine day 
herded an_ ill-tempered old black fellow 
right into a group of swimming caribou 
to see what would happen, and the way 
those old caribou bulls trampled over surly 
friend bruin must have lifted his temper to 
the blowing-off point. Square in the middle 
of the caribou he disappeared from sight, 
and I did not see him again until all the 


The caribou migrate north to south and south to north each year as regularly as do the waterfowl 












The bulls generally took the lead 


herd had passed, when he emerged looking 
like something dragged out of a washing 
machine. 

The huge timber wolf is the caribou's 
worst enemy. This prowling predator, in 
solid grays and blacks and sometimes in a 
blend of both colors, escorted the travelers 
to the banks of the Yukon River and took 
his pound of flesh for so doing. We rarely 
glimpsed one of these big wolves, but read 
the gruesome stories in a scattering of fresh 
bones here or a patch of hair there along 
the south shore. 


UITE a few of the wolves swam the 

river too, rather than lose their easy 
living, although it was noteworthy that 
their tracks were much more plentiful on 
the south than on the north bank of the 
river. It seemed at times, as I read the 
story of their encounter in the signs left 
on the hills and along the river banks, as 
though it were a very unequal adjustment 
in nature’s balance. But now, after re- 
viewing all the evidence presented for both 
the defense and the prosecution and hearing 
the testimony of eye witness in the matter, 
I am but citing the general opinion of the 
people in the caribou country when I say 
that under ordinary conditions only the 
old and crippled animals fall beneath 
the slavering jaws of the wolves. 

The speed of a frightened caribou on 
land is a tremendous and tireless flight 
that no wolf could ever hope to equal, and 
in the water he is certainly master of his 
own destiny. It was evident, though, 
that if the wolves (Continued on page 69) 








Tic LENT LJWELLERS 


A fishing and camping classic 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAI 


THE STORY SO FAR 
The author meets Eddie at the club dur- 
ing Christmas week. Eddie was planning 
his next summer’s fishing. Eddie is that 


He knows fish; he knows flies; he 


way. 

knows Nova Scotia. Eddie knows every- 
thing. The pair bought tackle. Eddie 
went on ahead, early in April. Eddie 


couldn’t wait. When fly time came, they 
were ready to penetrate into the wilds of 
Nova Scotia with two canoes and two 
strong guides. With deft skill Eddie caught 
the first trout while the canoes were being 
loaded. The author, in casting from a log, 
slipped and went into the stream to his 
waist. Under the spell of the forest their 
first camp was pitched. That night it 
rained. The next day it rained. Camping 
and canoeing under such weather condi- 
tions presented numerous difficulties. But 
just as the canoes reached the farther side 
of Lake Kedgeemakoogee the clouds broke 
away and the sun came out. Then came 
the first portage, and the guides carried 
more duffle than a Mexican pack burro. 
The first blood was shed when a porkie 
was killed. Eddie contended they de- 
stroyed many trees. The party traveled on 
into country unknown even to the guides. 
As they moved down-stream and from lake 
to lake the main quest was for the sight of 
a moose. No trip to Nova Scotia is com- 
plete without at least seeing a moose. 
cow moose with a wabbly-legged calf in- 
sured the success of the trip. They fished, 
and they caught trout. It rained, and of 
course they got lost—not really lost, but 
just misplaced. Portages had been strenu- 
ous, and they decided to camp until they 
were fully repaired for travel. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tonight, tonight, the frost is white, 
Under the silver moon; 

And lo, I lie, as the hours go by, 
Freezing to death in June. 


HE reader will have gathered by 

this time that I had set out with 

only a hazy idea of what camping 

in Nova Scotia would be like. 
think I had some notion that our beds 
would be down in the mud as often as not, 
and sticky and disagreeable—something 
to be endured for the sake of the day’s 
sport. Things were not as I expected, of 
course. Things never are. Our beds were 
not in the mud—not often—and there were 
days—chill, wet, disheartening days—when I 
looked forward to them and to the camp-fire 
blaze at the tent door with that comfort 
which a child finds in the prospect of its 
mother’s arm. 

On the whole, I am sure our camps were 
more commodious than had expected 
them to be; and they were pretentious 
affairs, considering that we were likely to 
occupy them no more than one night. We 
had three tents—Eddie’s, already de- 
scribed; a tent for the guides, of about the 
same proportions, and a top or roof tent, 
under which we dined when it rained. 


Then there was a little porch arrangement 
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which we sometimes put out over the front, 
but we found it had the bad habit of inviting 
the smoke to investigate and permeate our 
quarters; so we dedicated the little porch 
fly to other uses. 

A waterproof ground cloth was spread 
between our stretcher beds, and upon the 
latter, as mentioned before, were our sleep- 
ing bags; also our various bundles, cozily 
and conveniently bestowed. It was an in- 
viting interior, on the whole—something to 
anticipate, as I have said. 

Yet our beds were not perfect. Few 
things are. I am a rather large man, and 
about three o'clock in the morning I was 
likely to wake up somewhat cramped and 
pinched together from being so long in the 
little canvas trough, with no good way of 
putting out my arms; besides being a little 
cold, maybe, because about that hour the 
temperature seemed to make a specialty of 
dropping low enough to get underneath one’s 
couch and creep up around the back and 
shoulders. 

It is true it was June, but June nights in 
Nova Scotia have a way of forgetting that 
it is drowsy, scented summertime; and 
recall now times when I looked out through 
the tent flap and saw the white frost gleam- 
ing on the trees, and wondered if there was 
any sum of money too big to exchange for 
a dozen blankets or so and if, on the whole, 
perishing as I was, I would not be justified 
in drugging Eddie and taking possession of 
his sleeping-bag. 

He had already given me one of the woolen 
pockets, for compared with mine his was a 
genuine Arctic affair and, I really believe, 
kept him disgustingly warm, even when I 
was freezing. I was grateful, of course, 
for I should have perished early in the fight 
without it. I was also appreciative. I 
knew just how much warmer a few more of 
those soft, fleecy pockets would make me, 
especially on those nights when I woke about 
the cheerless hour of three, to find the 
world all hard and white, with the frost 
fingers creeping down my shoulder blades 
and along my spine. 

Then it was I would work around and 
around—slowly and with due delibera- 
tion of movement, for a sleeping-bag is not 
a thing of sudden and careless revolution— 
trying to find some position or angle wherein 
the cold would not so easily and surely find 
my vitals. At such a time, the desire for 
real comfort and warmth is acute, and hav- 
ing already one of Eddie’s pockets and 
realizing its sterling worth—also that no 
more than two feet away from me he lay 
warm and snug, buried in the undue luxury 
of still other pockets—I may confess now I 
was goaded almost to the point of arising 
and taking peremptory possession of the 
few paltry pockets that would make my lot 
less hard. 


OONER or later, I suppose, I should 
have murdered Eddie for his blankets if 

he had not been good to me in so many 
ways. Daily he gave me leaders, lines, new 
flies and such things; nightly he painted my 
scratches with ‘‘new skin.’’ On the slight- 
est provocation he would have rubbed me 
generously with liniment, for he had a new, 
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unopened bottle which he was dying to try. 

Then there was scarcely an evening after 
I was in bed—I was always first to go, for 
Eddie liked to prepare his bed unhurriedly 
—that he did not bring me a drink, and 
comfort me with something nice to.eat, and 
maybe sing a little while he was “tickling” 
his own bed (there is no other name for it); 
and when he had finished with the countless 
little tappings, and pattings, and final 
touches which insured the reposeful com- 
fort of his couch, he would place the candle 
lantern just between, where each could see 
equally well and so read a little in order 
that we might compose our minds for rest. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Now snug, the camp—the candle-lamp, 
Alighted, stands between— 

I follow “Alice” in her tramp 
And you your “Folly Queen.” 


a” the matter of Eddie’s reading, however, 

was not wholly satisfied. When we 
had been leaving the little hotel, he had 
asked me, suddenly, what I would take for 
reading in the woods. He added that he 
always read a little at night upon retiring, 
and from his manner of saying it I assumed 
that such reading might be of a religious 
nature. 

Now I had not previously thought of 
taking anything, but just then I happened to 
notice lying upon the table a copy of Alice 
in Wonderland, evidently belonging to the 
premises, and I said I would take that. I 
had not foregathered with Alice and the 
White Rabbit for a good while, and it 
seemed to me that in the depths of an en- 
chanted wood I might properly and profit- 
ably renew their acquaintance. The story 
would hardly offend Eddie, even while he 
was finding solace in his prayer-book. 

I was only vaguely troubled when on the 
first night of our little reading exercise 
I noticed that Eddie’s book was not of the 
sort which I had been led to expect, but was 
a rather thick, suspicious-looking affair, 
paper-bound. Still, I reflected, it might be 
an ecclesiastical treatise, or even what is 
known as a theological novel, and being 
absorbed just then in an endeavor to ac- 
company Alice into the wonderful garden I 
did not investigate. 

What was my surprise—my shock, I 
may say—next morning, on picking up_ the 
volume, to discover that it was printed in a 
foreign language, and that language French 
—always a suspicious thing in print—and 
to learn further, when by dint of recalling 
old school exercises I had spelled out the 
author’s name and a sentence here and there, 
that not only was it in that suspicious 
language, = that it was a novel, and of a 
sort 1, of course, there is only one 
thing ‘ale os an English translation of a 
French novel, and that is a French novel 
which cannot be translated—by any one 
in this country, I mean, who hopes to keep 
out of jail. 

I became absorbed in an endeavor to 
unravel a passage here and there myself. 
But my French training had not fitted me 
forthe task. My lessons had been all about 














the silk gloves of my uncle’s children or of 
the fine leather shoes of my mother’s aunt, 
and such innocent things. I could find no 
reference to them in Eddie's book. 

In fact, I found on almost every page 
reference to things which had nothing to 
do with wardrobe of any sort, and there were 
words of which I had the deepest suspicion. 
1 was tempted to fling the volume from me 
with a burning blush of shame. Certainly 
it was necessary to protest against the intro- 
duction of the baleful French novel into 
this sylvan retreat. 

I did so, later in the day, but it was no 
use. Eddie had already gulped down some 
twenty pages of the poison and would not 
listen to reason. There was a duchess in 
the book, and I knew immediately from the 
lame excuses he made for this person that 
she was not at all a proper associate for 
Eddie, especially in this remote place. I 
pleaded in vain. He had overtaken the 
duchess on the third page, and the gaud 
of her beauty was in his eyes. 

So it came to pass that while I was 
following gentle little Alice and the White 
Rabbit through a land of wonder and 
dreams, Eddie, by the light of the same 
candle, was chasing this butterfly of folly 
through a French court 
at the rate of some 
twenty finely printed 
pages every night, 
translating aloud here 
and there, until it 
sometimes became nec- 
essary for me to blow 
out the candle peremp- 
torily, in order that 
both of us might com- 
pose our minds for 
needed slumber. 

Perhaps I am dwell- 
ing unnecessarily upon 
our camp detail, but, 
after all, the tent, with 
its daily and nightly 
round, becomesa rather 
important thing when 
it is to be a habitation 
for a period of weeks 
of sun and storm; and 
any little gem of ex- 
perience may not be 
wholly unwasted. 


HEN there is the 

matter of getting 
along without friction, 
which seems important. 
A tent is a small place 
and is likely to contain 
a good many things— 
especially in bad 
weather—hesides your- 
selves. If you can 
manage to have your 
things so the other 
fellow will stumble over 
them as infrequently 
as possible, it is just as 
well for him, and safer 
for you. Also, for the 
things. 

Then, too, if you will 
make your’ beds at 
separate times, as we 
did, one remaining outside, or lying in a 
horizonatal position among his own supplies 
while the other is in active operation, you 
are less iikely to rub in the wrong direction, 
with unhappy resuits. Of course, forbear- 
ance is not a bad asset to have along, and a 
small measure of charity and consideration. 

It is wel! to take one’s sense of humor, too, 
and any little remnant of imagination one 
may have lying about handy at the moment 
of starting. Many a well-constructed camp 
has gone to wreck during a spell of bad 
weather because one or more of its occu- 
pants did not bring along imagination and 
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a sense of humor, or failed to produce these 
articles at the critical moment. Imagination 
beautifies many a desolate outlook—a laugh 
helps over many a hard place. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Oh, the pulses leap where the fall is steep, 
And the rocks rise grim and dark, 

With the swirl and sweep of the rapids deep, 
And the joy of the racing bark. 


E established a good camp on the 

Shelburne and remained in it for 
several days. For one thing, our canoes 
needed a general overhauling after that 
hard day on the rocks. Also, it rained 
nightly, and now and then took a turn at it 
during’ the day, to keep in practice. 

We minded the rain, of course, as it 
kept us forever cooking our clothes and 
restrained a good deal of activity about 
the camp. Still, we argued that it was a 


good thing, for there was no telling what 
sort of water lay ahead and a series of 
rock-strewn rapids with low water might 
mean trouble. 

On the whole, we were willing to stay 
and put up with a good deal for the sport 
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Nightly he painted my scratches with “new skin” 


in that long pool. There may be better 
fishing on earth than in the Shelburne 
River between Irving and Sand lakes, but 
it will take somethiny more than mere 
fisherman’s gossip to convince either Eddie 
or me of that possiblity. We left the guides 
and went out together one morning, and 
in less than three tours had taken full fifty 
fish of a pound each, average weight. We 
took off our top flies presently and fished 
with only one, which kept us busy enough, 
and always one of us had a taut line and 
a curved rod; often both at one time. 


We began to try experiments at last, 


and I took a good fish on one of the funny 
little scale-winged flies (1 had happily lost 
the Jock Scott with two hooks early in the 
campaign) and finally got a big fellow by 
merely tying a bit of white absorbent cotton 
to a plain black hook. 

Yet curious are the ways of fish. For on 
the next morning—a perfect trout day, with 
a light southwest wind and running clouds, 
after a night of showers—never a rise could 
we get. We tried all the casts of the day 
before—the Parmacheene, the Jenny Lind, 
the Silver Doctor and the Brown Hackle. 
It was no use. Perhaps the half a hundred 
big fellows we had returned to the pool had 
warned all the others; perhaps there was 
some other unwritten, occult law which 
prohibited trout from feasting on this 
particular day. 

Finally Eddie, by some chance, put on a 
sort of a Brown Hackle affair with a red 
piece of wool for a tail—he called it a Red 
Tag fly, I think—and straightway from out of 
the tarry black depths there rose such a trout 
as neither of us had seen the day before. 

After that, there was nothing the matter 
with Eddie’s fishing. What there was 
about this brown, red-tailed joke that 
tickled the fancy of those great silly trout, 
who would have nothing 
to do with any other 
lure, is not for me tosay. 
The creature certainly 
looked like nothing that 
ever lived, or that they 


could ever have im- 
agined before. It 
seemed to me a par- 


ticularly idiotic com- 
bination, and I could 
feel my respect for the 
intelligence of trout 
waning. 

Eddie agreed with 
me as to that. He said 
he had merely bought 
the thing because it 
happened to be the 
only fly he didn’t have 
in his collection and 
there had been a va- 
cant place in his fly- 
book. He said it was 
funny the trout should 
go for it as they did, 
and he laughed a good 
deal about it. I sup- 
pose it was funny, but 
I did not find it very 
amusing. And how 
those crazy - headed 
trout did act. In vain 
I picked out flies with 
the red and brown colors and tossed them 
as carefully as I could in just the same spots 
where Eddie was getting those great whop- 
pers at every cast. 

Some mysterious order from the high 
priest of all trout had gone forth that morn- 
ing, prohibiting every sort and combina- 
tion of trout food except this absurd 
creature of which the oldest and mossiest 
trout had never dreamed. That was why 
they went for it. It was the only thing 
not down on the list of proscribed items. 

There was nothing for me to do at last 
but to paddle Eddie around and watch him 
do some of the most beautiful fishing I have 
ever seen, and to net his trout for him, and 
take off the fish, and attend to any other 
little wants incident to a fisherman’s bus 
day. I did it with as good grace as I could, 
of course, and said I enioyed it, and tried 
not to be nasty and aisagreeable in my 
attitude toward the trout, the water, Eddie, 
and the camp and country in general. 

But, after all, it is a severe test, on a day 
like that, to cast and cast and change flies 
until you have wet every one in your book, 
without even a rise, and to see the other 
chap taking great (Continued on page 103) 
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Y esterday on the Kankakee 


Duck hunting in Indiana fifty years ago, when breech-loaders were 
a curiosity and a bag limit on ducks was unthought of 


WAS awakened by a noisy kingfisher. 

It was just getting light, and the fog 

hung over the river in a gray mist. 

A cool crispness was in the fall air. 
My old friend John and I had camped at 
Oxbow Landing, one mile beyond the IIli- 
nois state line on the south side ot the river, 
in order to get an early start upstream. I 
poked John in the ribs to stir him out of a 
sound sleep. 

Soon we had coffee hot, and breakfast. 
The boat was loaded with grub kit, guns 
and bedding and shoved off the sand-bar 
into the clear, slow-moving river. John 
took the oars and, with a strong, sturdy 
pull, sent the boat up-stream. Our dog, 
old Ginger, was in his place in the bow. 

The stream was very crooked and wind- 
ing. Often we rowed two miles to gain one 
on airline. Again, the portage would only 
be a few rods, while around the bend would 
be half a mile. The fog lifted and hung 
above us for a time like a curtain. As we 
rowed along John pointed out old familiar 


spots. 
Up at the north end of one bayou was 
where Chris Rasmussen forked out fish 


from an open air hole one cold winter and 
took them by the sled load to feed his hogs. 
As we rounded the next bend John said, 
“There's the otter slide where I caught that 
old fellow.” 

Farther along, Ginger became interested 
in the antics of a mink. 
A brisk breeze was blow- 
ing. Just right for the 
ducks to be in the feeding 
grounds in the rice marsh 
farther up-stream. 
some scrub brush along 
the bank a woodcock, 
with his usual catchy 
flight, dropped behind a 
birch thicket. We pulled 
inshore, and John 
had him in his bag. Then 
we were on our way again. 

ar- 


_, gerade! noon we 
4 rived at our old 


camp ground, made camp 
and got everything ready 


soon 


tative. 


A. CURTIS. 


“BAITING 
TROUGH,” by JEANNETTE ARNETT LEEPER. 


By Au. NyMAN 


the Big Ditch was cut through to the river. 

“You will be disappointed in this hunt. 
Ducks don’t come over from the lake by 
the thousands as they used to.- I re- 
member in the '70s I saw a wagon load of 
geese and a few swan that two hunters 
killed in an all-day hunt, and that’s the 
truth. I've know Herman Ainsworth to 
get sixty to seventy mallards from four 
o'clock till dark, shooting from one blind 
on the river marsh just east of the state 
line, and Sam and Tump Kite did just as 
well.” 

After cleaning up his new eleven-gauge 
breech-loader, John said: 

“Why don’t you get a gun? That old 
eight-gauge muzzle-loader you got there 
is out of date. Roars like a cannon and 
scares all the ducks out of the marsh. (It 
was borrowed for just this hunt.) Some 
of the rice swamps along the river farther 
up are leased by Chicago parties, and they 
all have breech-loaders.”’ 

We had about three hours to use before 
going up-stream to our blinds for the 
evening shoot. The fish seemed hungry 
and active. John got his cane pole and 
spoon hook. I rowed down to the bend 
where there was deeper water and let the 
boat float while John trolled. In five 
minutes there was a flash and strike, and a 
fine big pickerel was pulled in. A little 
farther down this was repeated till seven 


. UNTING WITH THE GENERALS,” 
In by P. J. HINDMARSH. . 
and prairie chickens with General Pershing 
and Vice-President Dawes. 


“MR. OVIS CANADENSIS,” by CAPT. PAUL 
An article on sheep hunting in 
Alberta that is interesting, helpful and authori- 
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for the evening shoot. ‘ 
Just the night before I A rattling good black bass story. 
had come down from J - a 


Chicago to Momence and 
driven the eight miles to 
camp. I had been about 
five years in the West and 
returned to take one last 
hunt on the old stream. 
I had come east with a 
trainload of stock and my 
pass was limited; so we 
must work fast and use each minute of our 
time. 

While we were getting the camp in shape 
a dull explosive sound came over the marsh 
from the north. I asked John what it was. 

“Oh, that is the dredge cutting a big 
ditch, going from Shelby to just above the 
limestone ledge above the C. & E. I. bridge. 
They say the state is going to remove 
the rock barrier so the water will run off 
faster. That will fix the game here for 


“THE 
ING,” 


article 


good, just like it did on Beaver Lake after 
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WOODCOCK AND ITS SHOOT- 
by CHARLES B. Morss, is the practical 
for October. 


All in the next issue. 


nice speckled fellows were in the box, all in 
a half hour. The river teemed with them. 

Later, to fill in time, we walked southwest 
from camp to some grass land for jack- 
snipe. After a preliminary skirmish, old 
Ginger came to point. John urged him to 
flush the bird, and as the bird came up the 
dog dropped flat. The gun cracked, and 
the bird went on with its zigzag movement 
and finished in a corkscrew turn into the 
grass. I've always felt that the inventor of 
the curved ball was a snipe hunter. 


Shooting ducks 


The next try was better, and we got our 
bird, John doing the shooting while I played 
caddie. In an hour’s hunt we got five or 
six birds. Then we went back to camp to 
rest and smoke till time for the ducks to 
begin coming in to feed. 

We got to the feeding grounds about four 
o'clock. The cool wind continued to come 
from the northwest, with a hint of frost in 
the air. This marsh lay on the north side 
of the river, in a long bend. A stretch of 
open water reached out from the stream 
to the marsh, about a quarter of a mile 
wide and shallow. 

There was timber along the bank on the 
south side. Birds coming from the Beaver 
Lake and Black Marsh region would raise 
over this timber, swerve around and light 
in the open water. John was in a blind on 
the east side, I on the west. They came 
in clouds, circled once, and splash they 
would go in the water. 


O* the east, John’s number eleven would 
crack, and as they came in their low, 
raising flight over my blind the old number 
eight would roar. This would be repeated 
from one side to the other as the flight con- 
tinued. One time, after letting both 
barrels go, I counted eight left in the water. 
We did not pick up the birds as killed, but 
left them for decoys. 
. But this was slaughter and not sports- 
manship. As the sun 
began to go down we 
pulled up our waders and, 
with the help of the dog, 
gathered up the birds— 
forty-nine in all. 
“Well,” said John, “I 
guess I’ll get one more to 
make an even fifty.” 
“Don’t,” I said. ‘We 
have too many, anyway? 
There are more here than 
I’ve seen in five years. 


then there’s the wood- 
cock and _ snipe. I’m 
done.” 


For supper we had one 
pickerel and the wood- 
cock. Any old hunter will 
know how good they were 
when cooked right over an 
open fire, after a hard 
day’s tramp. 

We had a nice run 
down-stream the next 
morning. The water was 
clear and at that time 
half bank full. I left my 
friend John at the old 
landing and started again 
on my long trip to the 
West. Yes, there was a ‘‘West”’ then. 

Since our hunt, the dredge cut from 
Shelby down the north side to just above the 
limestone ledge east of the C. & E. I. bridge. 
Then the stone was removed from the 
channel by the two states and the Kanka- 
kee, as known of old, with its abundance 
of wild life had passed. Where those great 
waterfowl marshes lay you will find a barren 
waste today. To one who loves nature in 
its natural state, it is as sad as the passing 
of a friend from this life. 
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The Rogue River of Oregon yields the third-prize steelhead 


trout, which is the subject of this month’s story 


HE Pacific slope is particularly 

blessed with a number of advantages 

not present elsewhere. It is a big 

country—a land of towering snow- 
capped peaks and gigantic forests, where the 
spires of Douglas fir send their lofty boles 
high intothe air. Vegetation is particularly 
luxurious on these Sierra slopes because of 
the humid climate. 

The weather, too, is extremely favorable 
to outdoor sports, and angling is enjoyed 
during a good part of the year. It is natural 
to suppose that where nature has done things 
in a big way, she also supplies fish of excep- 
tional size. In any place where there is a 
mention of angling one hears of the fame of 
the western steelheads. The Rogue River 
is the natural home of this magnificent 
fish. It is a stream beautiful and stately 
beyond compare, and its @hief resource is 
the wiry, fighting steelhead trout, a fish 
closely akin to the salmon and yet in a great 
many ways differing from it. 

Eastern anglers, who are used to small 
water, find difficulty at first in grasping the 
enormity of this western fishing country. 
Such streams as the Rogue contain an 
immense volume of water, and only in cer- 
tain spots are they wadeable at all. It 
follows that different tactics must be 
employed in steelhead fishing than those 
used on the brown and brook trout waters 
of other parts of the country. 

To begin with, the fishing is confined 
almost entirely to the wet fly. The rod 
must be strong and powerful. It must 
contain ample backbone not only to play 
the hooked quarry, but also it must have 
that necessary punch and wallop needed 
to handle a heavy line in making long 
casts. Anglers fishing in Oregon waters 
prefer a rod 9% or 10 feet in length, 
weighing from 6 to 8 ounces and extremely 
powerful in action. The leaders generally 
used are heavy trout weight, 6 to 9 feet 
in length. 

The ordinary method of fishing for these 
big steelheads is to cast across stream with 
a long line, allowing the flies to sweep in a 
semi-circle to a point below the angler. The 
line is then drawn up through the riffles, re- 
trieved, and again cast. 

Those who have met the Oregon steel- 
head in his native home say that there is no 
harder fighting fish in fresh water. His 
crowning virtue is his agility and leaping 
power, which are displayed at every oppor- 
tunity. It takes a good angler to land a 
fish even 4 or 5 pounds in weight. Imagine 
then, if you can, how it must feel to tie 
into a_ steelhead weighing 11 pounds 4 
ounces, the weight of a third-prize winner 
of the 1926 FreELD AND STREAM Contest. 


R. W. W. WALKER, the captor of 

this fish, is to be congratulated on his 
angling skill. His prize-winning trophy 
was 30 inches in length and had a girth of 
16% inches. It was taken in the famous 
Jim Dean Riffle on the Rogue River, 
Oregon. This big steelhead was captured 
during the fall run, on October 24, 1926, 
The rod used was a Montague, the reel a 
Pfleuger, and the line of Frazer. It is 


interesting to know that the fish rose fora 
lure greatly favored in that part of the 
country, a Royal Coachman fly, No. 


ANOTHER ROGUE RIVER 
PRIZE-WINNER 
By Dr. W. W. Walker 


CTOBER is the most beautiful month 

of the year in this southern Oregon 
country. At that time, each year, Jim, 
Frank and I go to our cabin on the hillside 
overlooking the Rogue River for our 
annual session with the steelheads. This 
is the one event of the year that we all 





Dr. Walker and the prize steelhead 


look forward to with happy anticipation, 
and nothing short of a catastrophe is al- 
lowed to interfere with it. 

Jim is a lawyer, Frank is interested in the 
ownership of fifty or a hundred chain stores 
(they multiply so fast that he never knows 
exactly the number of the last one), and 
officially I am known as a dentist. We get 
along fairly well with our regular duties 
all through the summer months, and the 
lure of the Rogue is resisted until October 
comes and the big fellows begin to flirt 
around on the riffles. Then each one turns 
the key in his office door, locking up all his 
troubles with the rest of the office equip- 
ment, and throws his duffle and grub into a 


ar. 

We wind our way over the perilous Galice 
Road, through Hell Gate Cafion, to the 
cabin. And when I say perilous road, I mean 
just that. A little absent-mindedness on 


the part of the driver as we round the shelf 
at Hell Gate, or on the edge of the gorge 
just this side of Taylor Creek, and the car 
would be precipitated over the bluff into 
the green depths of the river below—a 
sheer drop of a few hundred feet, more or 
less. 

The road is not necessarily a dangerous 
one, and the magnificent scenery is well 
worth the trip. It is safe enough to drive 
by moonlight, but not by moonshine. 

Last October we were at the cabin as 
usual, fishing every day and carrying on the 
same foolish arguments every evening 
around the fireplace. Of course, Jim, being 
a lawyer, has a decided advantage over 
Frank and me when it comes to an argu- 
ment. He can talk faster and longer, 
use up more language and say less in a given 
length of time than any individual I ever 
knew. 

Frank does not say much, but he is hard 
to convince and will stick to his point of 
view throughout the most aggressive siege 
of wordy bombardment. And they both 
agree that I am decidedly obtuse and as 
stubborn as a 30-year-old government mule. 
Sometimes these arguments become heated 
and personal, and at times it looks as though 
they might terminate in violence. An out- 
sider would instinctively look for some 
avenue of escape from the fray. 


NE thing is certain: life in camp is 

never dull and monotonous. Beneath 
all the surface fume and fuss there runs a 
deep current of good fellowship and con- 
genial companionship. Every hour of the 
day is filled with incidents that will live 
long i in memory and be lived over again and 
again in retrospect. 

Just in front of the cabin the river runs 
smooth and deep. From the bend below 
comes the continuous roar of Rocky Riffle, 
made famous two years ago by Zane Grey ’s 
story, ‘Rocky Riffle on the Rogue River,” 
published as a serial in FIELD AND STREAM. 
Up-river, at the next bend, just above the 
place where Grey and his party camped in 
1925, is the sweetest piece of steelhead 
water that an angler ever cast a fly over. 

On the north side, at the inside of the 
bend, a gravel bar slopes gently toward the 
middle of the river. The main current here 
swings in toward the brushy steep bank of 
the south side. Just beyond the middle of 
the stream, well over toward the south side, 
lie a series of ledges, with here and there a 
big submerged boulder over which the 
water swirls and eddies. 

Among these ledges and boulders are 
many lurking places for the steelheads, and 
here you are sure of a strike whenever there 
are steelheads in the river and you lay your 
fly out in proper shape. It is ideal water to 
fish. The sloping gravel bar in the slack 
water gives good footing for the wader, and 
when one is well out in the river there is 
plenty of room for the back cast. This is 
very essential in steelhead fishing, as most 
of the fish are taken on a long cast, and to 
get out seventy five to ninety feet of heavy 
line there must be clear space behind for 
the back cast. (Continued on page 106) 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. 





Field and Siream—September, 1927 


When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is given, 


CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset 








to half an hour before sunrise, and some State 
The term “rabbit includes hare; ‘‘quail,” 
(known as “‘partridge”’ in the North and 


“introduced pheasant” 
PERSONS ARE 3 
importance are omitted from this poster. 
Open seasons 
rhe Farmers’ Bulletin on 
Department of Agricult 


“Game Laws for the 
ire, Washington, D. C 


the bird known as 
“pheasant” 
is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of minor 


for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXIC 
Season 1927-28,” 


s further restrict shooting hours. 
“partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse 
in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; 





O are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 
and a directory of game protection officials may be had free, when issued, on application to the 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 





































































































































































































































t I 1 eason | Wess Virginia.—Red squirrel, unprotected Quail, in M 1 County, Nov. 
is Oct , 1929. 
7 ’ : | Wisconsin.— Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Eau Claire, Rush, Price, Lincoln, 
l ht Sat Lanzlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Dec. 1, 15 928. in rest a 
ae ~ t , 
( at 
J Pe ( ty, 0 Cc t 
i - County, Dee ri y, 
5 State, Dee j ant, in open s 
and Strafford sov, 1- - — 
tt, Oct} © 
F r Distr i Hudson, H M r a ssi 
la ‘ ! Warren Countic 2, 1928. fi i| St ix, 
see Game ¢ ar No. 3, issued by Alaska Game « Mercer, Mid Sor a heme — Wrinebags 
arene rant, Sept. 16-Dee. 31 see “Game Laws, 19 ) i 
pen 20) ning dove, Sept dec. 15; wh 

ce Seer cranes.” Sinaraiag: en, Sape, Seles 2 Wyoming.—Decr (male), in Park County, Sept. 18-Nov, 30; in Albany and 

sd d . Carbon Count Yet. 15-Nov. 15, n Big Horn, \ 

Arkansas. — Dev turkey gobbler, Nov. 14-Nov. 19 1 Dee. 20-Jan.1 nties, Nov. 1- es. 

9 , al ope in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, May n rest of State 
5 1 be ette, Park, and pa 
1 Ang.l r.1 in re 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15: i in I yunty only 
hes to each tler » issu 
D 1M | re n 
i 114 opt Big Horn ) fot Springs . 
Dove ts4 ara atrona, Niobrara, Park, Platte, Vi i Washakie Counties, 
h game t < 1 el , in Albany, Cart Hot Springs, Lincoln, 
| Natrona, Park, Sheridan, Sweetwater, Teton, Uinta, and Weston Counties, 
2 A 15-Aug. 31. 
{ eer tural ber of fan rf em- ae Dabote. White-br ed 1 eh ’ 16; 

” — . py . th “t A = a : Lo -yhy. feayle “ it trees or | fed sé, in Bottingau, Cav an Counties | CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, adian National Parks, 
growing crops, but roust report killing to commissioners within 12 hours. | r Get. 7-Oct. 16 Coot, gallin ile, a 31 Ottawa, Ont., for 1927 amendments to the Canadien Regulations on 
Coot i he gallinule 1-De 1 | Oklahoma.— Bear in Biaine, Caddo , Kiowa, and Major ¢ tic Migratory Birds. 

Delaware.— Dove , Se ee ee oe nprotected. Quail may not be hunted | arberta.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose 

. } ay ednesday, and Friday of each week . and caribou, in Fores s of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 

District of Colur ra | s da id € 3 t. 1-Oct. 31 ° 
Branch, north of *F ane 

Florida.—Deer (1 Briti ich, oe oe 1 annually by 
week during council, whi Warden, 
Miceosukee Lake Viet toria, B. C. ‘Bull moo ectoral 
day, and Frid Districts and north of main line Ca: nm Nat 1 Railway in Omineca 

n, Ws r District, Sept. 1-De: 15; in € mbia Electoral District (except 

Ueorgia.—Foz sq ’ 1-Oct. 31; in ‘columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open 

Idaho 4 F n. Bu ull cari bow, in Eastern Di ept in Mackenzie and Skeeng 
le ties, Nov. 1- Cariboc st of Fraser River, and 
Cc ue OF ailws pt. I-Dee. 15; in rest 
Jeder oe wien vapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 

he ed, and Cali- toral District (except west of 
sh e intie rest of Province, no on. 
anes - Oct north of Ca 
c ‘ Oct , ' : . Railway and in Cariboo and Lill ectoral Districts poe 2d 
1-Ne 3 t snd | Bhode Island. —Qua Island of Rhode Island, Nov. 1, 1928. Upland game | parallel and west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in Fernie, Cras brook 
Tete hoon, | birds and gray squirrels, on Island of Conanicut, Nov. 1, 1928. and Columbia Electoral Districts, Oct. 1-Oct 31; in rest of Pr e, no 
ne e South Caroline Between Sey ber 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbils may open season. Mountain goat castern District (exee nt between C: umbia 
Hound , ted without firearm 1 squirrels without ¢ ig i Fraser Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacifie Railway from 
Dec cal ‘ 7 Revels toke to Ashcroft), Sept. 1I- Dec. 15; in Western District cept o! 
birds j Sone Setiate— Bow, t ing, Perkins, Potter, Vancouver Island), Sept. 15-Dee. 15 fale deer white-tail, coast), 
| ' c men r ed 1 Eastern District (except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and 

Minoie.—Sgquirrel. in norther e, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone g.1 pinna brea ted Similkameen Electoral Districts mit of Midway Mountains 
Dec 5 hern zone, J 1-De For ¢ ties in each zone use may be taken ur ter r re ragulatt ons of in Grand Forks-Greenwvod Elec toral 5 
* Gam 2s f Agricult Pierre Dec. 15; in Western Dis eet, pt “Des ne - N - 

’ , — . ve n Cheatham men season Pabbit. in . Saanich and Highland istriets on Vancouver Is lar d, Sept. 15 t q 

Kansae.—Por equirre!, Aug. 1-Jan. 1 Bir Agee, BS epeD aeeneD 7 i ° a Hav ee a Ff . Peay —— and except on Geomn Charlotte Islands, no open seas bang Bear (except 

EKentucky.—Ccot, gallinule, Nov. 1 and es, Nov. 15 | white or Kermodei soa), in —— ey ict, so 1-June 30; in — 

~ : 2 y » 1 di District, Sept. 15-June 15. terfowl, coot, ilson snipe, in Eastern 

Louisiana.—Deer, in Coneor ia, Avoyelles, Rapides Yer m, ar d all parishes ~ reales, Dee. 10-1 4; ir Har ema | oak Sent Dee arte aye iearlet, Oct, 1Sdon. 32, envent 

rth thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south ov. 1-Jan. 5 oO: fo Pavctte Coun Ay —_ 10-Fe vores iH goose and brant s of & parallel, Nov. 1-Feb. 15. Western District, 

Maine.—Deer, in Androscogein, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincolr anties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in west summit C. es and south Atlin Electoral District, except, for 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov 30; in Hancock and | Stateen County Nov. 24-Feb. 1; in MeNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15; | migratory birds, east of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Grest 
Washington Counties, Nov. 1-D 15; in rest of State, Oct in Robertson County, Nov. 15-Jan. 31; in Sullivan County, Nov. 25- | Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral. District. Eastern District includes 

Arcostos ky - “ys ee ‘. : bscot, Jan. 1; in Washington County, Nov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne and Monro e | rest of Province. 
and Washington Counties, Nov ¥ r ies, no open season. Wild turkey, in Lauder: ‘ounty © i ol, Sep 0 
» season. Hare, rabbit, in Andr Sagadahoc i moh Die ta C x nt c: wee = ra Lauderdale C nant | Manitobsa.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Oct. 1-Feb. 29. (See also “ | New Brunswick.— Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
er =p atrtiatan ken more . Texas. irrel, additional season, May 1-July 31, except in Au open season, but a resident of Grand Manan or Campotelio Island, under 
ary lee: —_ nale Ll here 9 y Brown, Burnet, ‘Caldwell, Kerr, Kimble, Liano, Lavaca, McC: h, | $1 license from Minister, may take one deer, Dec. 1-Dec. 10. Waterfowl 
County d » Mason, Medina, Menard, Mills, Real, San Saba, Schleicher, Uval de, and rail, on islands in Grand Manan Group, ‘Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 
ton Cour nts open season, Sepe ies, no close season. Wild turkey, in Brooks 
1-Sept. 30. “y weed, and Wash- Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, es Territories.— Additional season on caribou sad sheep, Aug. 1- 
ington Countie v. 10, 1930. r 1 Collingsworth, pnley, Gray, and | Pemale caribou, mountain sheep, or mountain goat with youn) 

Massachusetts.— Deer seas: Hare, rabbit 1929. ' Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. 1- | at foot » and their young, ne open season. Governor General in Coune 

in Nantucket Cou v. 15-Feb. 15 t v. 1-Dec. 31; no open season in area west of may, by regulation, alter seasons. 
ail, in Essex line from Austin following Southern Pacific, Brazos River, and Beaumont | Nova Scotia. —Deer and moose, on Cape Breton Island, and deer in Inverness 
i Worcester Branch - Santa Fe to Cleveland, and the Houston, East & West Texas ictor’ yunties, no open season. Goose, brant, in Shelburne and 
open season Railroad to Nacogdoches and Louisiana line at Logansport and east and Queens Cow under license from Minister, Nov. 1-Feb. 14; duck, rail 
In Dukes | “ uth of the ate ra a . Grea ” — ern Railro - rom Austin to in Digby, Shelburne, Queens, and Yarmouth Counties, Oct. 15-Jan. 31 
and Wilso nipe, | ongview and the Texas "acific from Longview to Marshall and Tex- 
——~ akan a. White-winged dove, in State, Sept f Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Ontario.— Deer, bull moose, wire nian Co bnemeryg  Nrg ag a 
m : = Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Canadian Government Railway to Frene 
te cason or other Zones under State | iF i of French and Mattawa Rivers, 
me nsula, rabbit de e law and Federal Nov. 30, except on St i vse n ‘hiead, Nov. Nov cider 
. " . ulations on migratory game birds are divided by line from Rio ( de P P. N 
it, Oct. 25-Feb. 15. Upper tiver through Del Rio and the International & Great Northern Railroad duck, nas ‘et Gaaben -Cochrane- Winnipeg line ‘of Canadian “ational Rail- 
from San Antonio to Austin and Longview and the Texas & Pacific way only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
ile-breasted or sharp-tailed grouse Railroad from Longview to Marshall ar d Texarkana. Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
pen season | Utah 1, coot,-gallinules, Wilson snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, | Saskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township #4, 
1-Dec. 15. Boards of sur | Ir Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit,. U intah, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open season. 
local regulations apply to sh | .) ‘ounties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; duck, in Fish Lake 
G 30 Commissioner may fix open seasons on 
er 3 grouse, and sp 
| Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin Cx sunty, Jan. 1, 1932. NEWFOUNDLAND.—JHare, rabbit, plarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 





‘ anc 
upless shortened ty cornmission; in rest 


plover, curlew 
and crow, unprotected), 


- snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except wild goose 
Cc rhesterfield and Nansemond Counties, Oct 1- Mev. 30; Sept. 20-Jan. 


Virginia.—Deer, ir 




















ov. 1~Dee. 31; in King George, ‘Lar North- MEXICO.— White-tailed deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb. 15 (in mountains about table 
nond, Rockingham, Stafford, and West aad Coun > 
sabe “7 protected in national forest areas ‘bull a anise lands); July 1-Oct. 31 (Gulf and Pacific slopes). ocket or forest 
ir Giles, Mor omery, and Puisski forest areas "1-Dee "3 (male), Mar. 1-June 30 (in low country). | Rabbit “ag re ~ 
| @ in Dinwiddie County, Nov. 1-Jan. 15. . Be open esasen. k, goose, swan, Oct. 1” Feb. 29. over, Rept 
| , . catches 1-Sept. 30; white-winged and "other doves pt ay oo 15; Wilson snipe, 
Open seasons on deer (male), bear, rabbit, squirrel, and upland Yov. 1-Feb. 29; other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept ; Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 
fixed by county game commissions. Elk, in Benton, Kittitas, 1-Dec. 31. Wild furkey, eurassow, cojolite, aay ae Sept. Dee. 31. 
and Yakima Cour d bull at in Asotin, Columbia, G + Alligator, Feb. 1-Se . Anteater, beneion, Nov. i-Dec Poca, 
1 Walla Walla Counties, Oct. 20-Nov. 1. Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Tons, Nov. 1-Jan. 3 











Know 


excuse 


both state 
law. 





your game lax 
in the eyes of the 
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and Federal. 
No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. 


— 


Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you doit. Ignorance is no 


There is no excuse for him to do so unknowingly. 
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With Service 





| peeing wilds and rugged waters. 
Snags and rapids, drenching rains 
and chill damp dawns. And never a nag- 
ging doubt of “will it start” or “will it 
stand the gaff” among all the thousands 
who choose Elto for such service. 


The Super Elto is built that way. Built 
to absorb all the punishment any motor 
should take — and a good bit more. 


In every part, stamina that has won out- 
standing preference from men who de- 
mand the most from motors. In every 
part, endurance that laughs at far-away 
service help. In every part, a liberal extra 
service margin that means utmost value 
for every outboard motor use. 


Elto’s waterproof, troubleproof battery 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Ole Evinrude, President Mason Street, Dept. D, MILWAUKEE 


* 500 Miles Away! 


ignition system cheats every chance for 
motor-crippling ignition troubles. 


Elto’s Propello Pump removes all thought 
of possible pump wear and breakdown. 
A pump that has not a single moving part 
— a pump that can never wear — that 
can never fail to function, 


Elto’s rugged shaft housing bears with- 
out strain the shock of boulder or dead- 
head. Its propeller auto- 
matically cushions any 
slight or heavy impact 
— and instantly grips 
its power again. 


Write today for the, 
Elto book—and for the 
name ofanearby dealer. 

















Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


LEARN HOW TO SHOOT 
YOUR GAME 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


OLLOWING the writer’s remarks,we 
are publishing what, we think, is 
rather an unusual article. 

When the Editor first reviewed it, 
he started with amusement and ended with 
disgust, and then it dawned upon him that 
here was an honest sportsman speaking, un- 
afraid of the criticism he would call down on 
his own head by telling the truth about his 
experience in the Kaibab forest. 

Unfortunately, it is 
not a new experience. 
To a lesser degree, 
almost all sportsmen 
have, at some time or 
another, experienced 
the same sort of thing 
but they did not go 
home and write about 
it (and sign their 
names to it) to have 
it appear in black 
and white and to be- 
come public prop- 
erty. 

If the sportsman’s 
pride was the; only 
thing that was hurt 
by this abominable 
practice, it would not 
make any difference. 
In fact, it would be a 
good thing for him— 
it is a good thing for 
most of us to have our 
pride pulled down a 
peg or two, once in a 
while. But  unfor- 
tunately, it is the 
poor game that we ee 
hunt that foots the ~ . : 
bill. 

There are those 
who say that wild 
animals do not suffer much. The deer is a 
highly nervous animal and I venture to say 
that he suffers almost as much as a human 
being would under the same _ conditions, 
probably as much as a soldier does under 
battle conditions, when, due to excitement 
and the blood being aroused, he is somewhat 
immune to pain. 

Every season there is a ghastly array of 
wrecked life and rotting carcasses due to 
the careless, “‘don't-care-a-damn”’ attitude 
of the average would-be sportsman who does 
all his practicing after he reaches camp on 
the vanishing flag of a fleeing deer and when 
he fails to stop it, merely roams on and 
looks for another victim. 

We do not give everybody an automobile 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 
nition. Questions will be answered only 
when accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











license just because he says he wants one. 
We make him demonstrate his ability to 
drive acar. A man has to take an examina- 
tion to run an elevator or a steam engine for 
his living but he can go out and practice to 





Note the splendid 23 point head of a wounded deer, to the left, dispatched by 


one of the rangers 


his heart’s content on a lot of dumb animals 
for a $25 license without demonstrating his 
ability to kill humanely and quickly, and 
keep on trying even if he wounds a number 
of them until he gets the one the Law says he 
is entitled to. 

Of course, the other side of the argument 
is that in one case, he is only endangering a 
lot of deer and in the other instance, by 
careless driving, may take a human life. I 
have spent a good deal of time in the big 
cities of Europe and at home and a lot of it 
in the open. I have observed the human 
being at his worst and the animal at his best 
and it is my humble opinion that we could 
well get along with a few less human beings 
in the cities and a few more deer in the 


oie an pe 


forest. But that, of course, is only a personal 
opinion and does not stand for anything, 
The average human being is pretty capa- 
ble in taking care of himself and the lower 
he is, like all forms of vermin, the better 
capable he is of doing so. The deer only 
asks to be left alone to fend for himself. 
God knows, we need blood sports. It is 
another of my pet theories, that we need 
more of them rather than less. The day is 
gone when two men, dressed in “tin union 
suits’’ battered their brains out on a Satur- 
day afternoon as a pastime. Now, we just 
hang their old armor on the wall as a proof 
of the bruta! past. Football had a lot 
of the kick taken out 
of it, which was of 
vital value to this 
country or to any 
other country, simply 
because some un- 
fortunate mother’s 
son was killed by 
accident on a very 
rare occasion. No 
man can go into the 
woods, year after 
year, without, sooner 
or later, having a 
thrilling experience. 


HESE risks are 
of value to the 
human race. Cour- 
age is a matter of 
education just as 
surely as a_ knowl- 
edge of reading or 
arithmetic and we 
cannot have too much 
of it. We can hard- 
ly have too much 
practice to attain it, 
and the blood sports 
which are damned by 
some of the senti- 
mentalists are of im- 
portance to every 
patriotic American, 
and our remaining big game (and, for that 
matter, our small game too) are two very 
large and valuable assets in encouraging our 
younger generations to get out and play the 
life of a real man. But while doing so, we 
can be humane. We can live as hard as we 
want to, ourselves—the more hardship, the 
better—but take it out on your own hide 
and not on the deer’s. Some day, I believe, 
a man will have to prove his right to shoot 
game by his ability to do so quickly, with 
dispatch; in other words, decently, as a 
gentleman or a sportsman should wish to on 
all occasions. 
The writer was criticized not so long ago 
for the amount of shooting he did last 
fall, while in Alberta, to secure two of his 
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fF Y ain » Evinrude WINS free-for-all 


Championship in Pacific Northwest 














TELEGRAMS! 


A Record of Stock Model Perform- 
ance any Amateur May Expect 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Oswald driving Baby Whale won class C at 
Albany Yacht Club Regatta. George Mikkelsen 
driving Penn Yan Boat finished third both driv- 
ing Evinrude 8 H. P. motors. Oswald also made 
best lap time of 5 minutes 53 seconds or 25.53 
miles per hour. BRUNO BECKHARD 
Sec’y Contest Board, A. P. B. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
July 5, 1927 
Green driver with only Evinrude Speeditwin en- 
tered in field of seven wins first with 27.02 
M. P. H. in M. V. P. A. Regatta. 
E. C. HARTLIEB & CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
July 18, 1927 
Yesterday at Sacramento River Club Races Evia- 
rude Fastwin won first and second 


H. G. GRAVES 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


July 5, 1927 
Won both races yesterday class C. First lap were 
ahead two hundred feet boat took nose dive very 
rough sea. Qur boat was averaging twenty-nine 
miles an hour other big.........and Evinrude com- 
peting. Also won four horsepower class by two 
hundred feet and.......... competing 


GAS ENGINE & BOAT CORPORATION 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
July 5, 1927 
Evinrude again wins ten mile free for all handi- 
capped race coming in ahead of five.......... motors 
Also won second place in **C’’ race with old 
model boat against five.......... moto: 


tors 
THE HEX COMPANY 























Speeditwin 


8 H. P. only 75 pounds 
—the motor that won the 
Free-For-All at Seattle. 





SPEED BOAT Regatta/ 


Speed 27.9 Miles Per Hour —Shatters Old Records 


SHATTERING the speed record set by the Evinrude Big Twin 
in 1926—Evinrude Speeditwin swept the field in both class 
C and Free-For-All Races at Seattle, July 4 and 5. The 
new Pacific Northwest Speed Boat Regatta record set by 
Speeditwin for the 1% mile course is 27.9 miles per hour. 


Speeditwin, only 75 pounds, the lightest 8 H. P. outboard 
motor built, is the speed sensation of the year. At the left 
are a few of the many telegrams we have received about 
the remarkable performance owners are getting with both 
Speeditwin and Fastwin, 4 H. P., 49 pounds—the two new 
Evinrudes for 1927. This is “stock model performance”— 
such as any amateur may expect when he races an Evinrude. 
Write for complete facts about Speeditwin, Fastwin, Sportwin 

2% H. P. 44 pounds and Utility Single 2 H. P. Enjoy one of 


these remarkable motors during the beautiful Fall season. Special 
Fall Purchase Plan makes it easy to buy your Evinrude Now! 


Evinrupvp&E Motor COMPANY 
108 27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FACTORY BRANCHES=—SALES AND SERVICE: 126 W. Bay 
St., Jacksonville, Fla., 115 E. 23rd St., New York City; 259 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal., 
124 Second St., Portland, Oregon, 79 Columbia St., Seattle 
Wash., 512 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., 434 Shel- 
by St., Detroit, Mich., 64 King St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


EVINRUDE 













Write for 
Our Free 
Book! 


{ yearn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
tan all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 


covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 


guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest methods. Over one hundred thousand 
graduates, 





Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
\ Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinati Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 
‘} astic over it. Send today 
4 for free finely illustrated 
} book, and see for yourself 
/ what taxidermy really is. 
/ Weteach you at home by 
¥ mail, during your spare 

time. You learn quickly. 
Yousoon know Taxidermy 
and bearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. You can 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
oe 2 enjoy ory, a. 

ment you give to the a 
a ore of taxidermy. Thous- 
oolof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

Have moun moonted forty olde, thres deer heads, four 
sixteen robu we had the finest of success: 


























Beautiful book 


ould not ake $. Cx ceamd doliars for my knowledge of 
showing dozens of 
| re of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don't delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


Make Money * 


You can earn 
big Ds pend from 


dermy in 
your "Poon i Piso o into it as . profession a 
make 5,000 per year. Ble —— and 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1936 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


= Free Book Coupon == 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1936 Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


Without obligation on my part send me 








copies of your FREE TAXIDERMY 

BOOK AND THE TAXIDERMY 

MAGAZINE, and full particulars 

about your course of lessons on taxi- 

dermy. 

: “Be Wise” 
DIME wc ccccceceeee oecccocccccers 

REEVESS. . cccrcvcccecscccecscocscosces 
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The argument of his hackler was 
not a good one because it was not fair, and 
anything that is not fair cannot be good. 
He took only instances from the writer’s 
journal which would prove the case against 
long range shooting. He knew nothing 
about the conditions other than those which 
the writer described and he described them 
truthfully. If he had not, he might have 
taken refuge behind what is often called 
striving for a literary effect, which is a 
rather polite way of admitting that one is 
lying. 

For instance he could have said quite as 
easily that he shot three or four times in- 
stead of admitting eleven at his caribou— 
it has been done by writers careful of 
their reputation. But the fact remains 
that the caribou was wounded early in the 
fray at what was thought to be a justifiable 
range with a rifle such as I was using and 
being wounded, any sportsman would shopt 
thirty times to put it out of misery. But 
fact remains that he could have shot 
thirty times more at that animal before it 
could have gotten under cover, and if he 
had not hit it. Furthermore, I was shoot- 
ing not merely for my own glorification but 
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as a climax to a practical series of experi- 
ments with a special weapon designed 
throughout for long range running shots. I 
am rather proud of my big game record, 
for in eight years I have killed twenty- 
six heads of game and never had a 
wounded one escape nor have I ever traveled 
more than fifty yards to find a wounded 
one, except in this one instance. The 
answer is take your shooting seriously and 
prepare for it by practice until you know just 
what your rifle and yourself are capable of 

Captain Wilson has shown very clearly 
that it is one thing to be a good target shot 
and another thing to be a good game shot. 
My contention is that being a good target 
shot never hurts one’s game shooting, but 
the average ‘“‘boob’”’ who goes out with a 
rifle to kill himself a deer hasn’t even 
authority to consider himself a fair target 
shot. It is not decent, it is not a manly 
nor a sportsman-like thing to do, and if you 
do not want to take a few Saturdays off 
from your golf game to learn to shoot your 
rifles properly, for goodness’ sake be man 
enough to let them hang in the corner and 
be satisfied to shoot quail and rabbits 
until you do learn. 





A NATIONAL MATCH RIFLEMAN 
AND DEER 
By James S. Wilson 


a may be of interest to the reader, espe- 
cially of the shooting fraternity, to know 
happens when a National Match 
looks upon a buck for the first 
time over the sights of a rifle. Prior to 
this opportunity of settling the argument 
once for all, I had heard much both pro 
and con relative to the outcome: Target 
Shot vs Game Shot. It seemed to be 
conceded that the target man could not 
stack up against his brethern who had 
gained experience in the field. After 
giving this subject no small amount of 
careful study and shooting up much am- 
I am now in a position to go to 
print on the matter. At least so far as I 
am personally concerned, and I have no 
doubt that I will represent the average 
target shot who ventures into the “great 
open spaces.” 

The story of our approach to the Kaibab 
Forest is much too long for the limited space 
and the disinclination of the writer. 

We will not dwell upon the beauties of the 
Painted Desert; the battle with sand and 
blistering heat; or the fact that the nearest 
filling station was near unto 200 miles 
distant. 

Reporting to the Forest Ranger’s cabin, 
we were duly inspected, registered, and seals 
were placed upon our shooting equipment, 
which included two hand guns, two shot- 
guns, one .22 High Power and our archery 
tackle, with which latter we had hoped to 
bring down a deer. We found that bows 
taboo, inasmuch as the 


| Rangers claimed that they did not make 


clean kills. In view of past events I claim 
that some caliber of rifles and some hunters 
should come under the same ban. 

We came into the deer country without 
proper equipment, having started on an 
expedition that was to include only ducks 
and geese: the .22 H. P. being merely an 
after thought. This little pellet has the speed 
of the service rifle, but is totally lacking in 
wallop. If I should of killed with this 
weapon I would take the stand and loudly 
proclaimed to the world that the large 
caliber rifles were the “bunk’’—but as 
hunters are prone, I maintain that it is a 
crime to shoot an animal with a rifle of 
this bore, unless you register upon a vital 


spot, which is more or less of a difficult feat 
under conditions met with in_ thickly- 
timbered districts. Pleasant to shoot and 
with a snappy action, it is prone tolead 
the would-be deer-slayer into a false sense of 
dependence. 

Checking in at the Quaking Asp Ranger 
station, we had the seal removed from our 
one and only weapon with a legal status. 
With horses and guide we at once started 
forth. Scarcely a mile from camp we 
jump a big buck. It was right here that I 
had a chance to settle a question which had 
been uppermost in my mind for some time— 
“buck fever.”” I had heard much of the 
complaint, and many are the funny stories 
that go the rounds of the camp concerning 
the forms of this malady. I had experi- 
enced this fever upon the target range, and 
was wondering if there would be a recurrence 
of it when I faced the animal that made the 
fever famous. It was not to be; I had 
about the same sensation as gazing upon a 
brindle heifer. This buck was feeding in a 
clump of live oak when the guide spotted 
him. While my Buddy and I were arguing 
over who was to do the shooting, the buck 
took matters in his own hands and hit a 
lively pace for better cover. At the bottom 
of a ridge and something over a hundred 
and twenty five yards distant he stopped for 
a moment to give us a parting “once 
over.” Having the rifle, I slid off the 
horse and prepared to get our first meat. 


OLLOWING the Small Arms Firing 
Regulations, I assumed the correct po- 
sition in standing and cut down on him. 
The .22 H. P. was equipped with open sights. 
How the maker expected any one to “draw 
a bead” through that pin-point notch in 
the rear sight seemed a mystery to me. 
The deer faded out. Then I lowered the 
rifle. He was still there. I tried it again. 
Once more he faded from view amid the 
mirage of that cock-eyed rear sight. The 
guide cautioned “hold low,” and I fired. 
There was a spiteful crack, the deer 
leaped into the air, and with a derisive flick 
of his tail, plunged up the ridge. ‘‘Give 
it to him,”’ yelled the guide, and I went 
into action. I held almost at his front 
feet and fired. The deer humped his back 
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Western 
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: When you're shooting alongside a fel- 
a low that’s pulling down ducks or geese 
F ac is SO far away you don't even figure on 
; Werraan Super-X feature. Unlite shooting, it’s about time to switch to 
i trina oat au nn WESTERN Super-X —the load with 


‘ bir. the Short Shot String. 15 to 20 yards 


You'll like the exceptional perform- 


1g ance of Western Xpert shells, for grea ter effective range! 


D- quail, rabbits and all-round shoot- 
ne ing. Try them! 


s. Wenaun lehdley Grlntaann ob WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 922 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
~ loy) bullet cartridges, WEsTERn Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 

e. Open-point Expanding bullets and 

re new Western Boat-tail bullets in 


n. sporting cartridges, are outstand- 
1€ ing Western developments. Also 
1e the popular Western Non-Corrosive 
.22°s that increase the accuracy and 
prolong the life of the rifle. Write 
for free literature. Always glad to 
hear from you, 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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6 Ola Briar 


; TOBACCO 
THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


“My happiest dis- 
covery in fifteen years 
Old Briar Tobacco!’’* 


Here are words of sincere appreciation 
that reach right out to every pipe smoker. 
Every day, from everywhere, men are 
writing that Old Briar Tobacco is bring- 
ing back to them all of the old pleasure, 
solace and.contentment of pipe smoking. 


It is the superior quality of Old Briar 
Tobacco that makes men—thousands of 
them—enjoy their pipe smoking as they 
have never enjoyed it before. 


*The above unsolic- 
ited praise is froma 
pipe smoker whohas 
tried ‘‘them all.” 













TO DEALERS: oid Briar is 
sold in sealed Pocket packages at 25¢ 
and sealed boxes at soc, $1.00 and 
$2.00 If your jobber has not supplied 
you, write us and we will send you a 
supply by prepaid Parcel Post at regu- 
lar Dealer’s prices. very box and 
package of Old Briar has our unlimited 
guarantee. 


* IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


SPECIAL OFFER: so many thousands of pipe 


' 

' 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

J 

’ 
smokers have found so much extra enjoyment in a pipeful * 
of Old Briar, it is a guarantee to you that you, too, willfind * 
it is the best tobacco you ever smoked. On receipt of this ‘ 
coupon with your name and address, we will mail you the a 
regular 50c size of Old Briar Tobacco. In addition we will , 
send you a 25c package of Old e 
your dealer's name. Send no money, but pay the postman + 
only 50c when he delivers the tobacco. ' 
+ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

’ 

‘ 

‘' 


Print Name 

Address 

City and State. . 
Your Dealer's Name. 


coupon. Tear out now, while it’s handy. 





Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe, blended 
fragrance and aroma of its selected leaf. 
Taste Old Briar’s full natural flavor, its 
rich body, Smoke it awhile. Then notice 
how cool it is—and how smooth! 


It has taken years of scientific knowl- 
edge in the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing and generations of tobacco culture 
to produce Old Briar Tobacco. Step by 
step Old Briar has been developed — 
step by step perfected! 


Of all the pleasures man enjoys, pipe 


smoking costs about the least. 





HAVE OLD BRIAR 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


F.S.-9-27 


Briar—extra—if you send us 


| down hill. 


and staggered. I snapped another shot as 
he bounded through the thicket. 

It began to look as though we might have 
meat for dinner, so I put my nose to the 
ground and took after him. On top of the 
ridge I met up with him again. He was 
having a hard time navigating through 
the under-brush. He was hit, all right. [ 
came on him again, lying down. He was up 
and away. A second time I came on him 
and chanced a shot in the brush. Missed! 
That was the last I saw of him and I sus- 
pect that the mountain lions ate him that 
night. A half hour later the guide picked 
up another buck. At a hundred yards he 
stood perfectly still, while I took up the 
sitting position, cursed the sights, and shot 
over him, despite the coaching to “hold 
low.” 


JUST continued to sit. There was 

some thinking to be done—something was 
wrong somewhere, and I wasn’t just sure 
where it was. True, I had registered, but 
the two standing shots had me guessing. 
Two clean misses! How could a fellow 
miss one of those brutes at a range very 
little beyond a hundred yards! It looked 
rotten. I thought of that eight-inch bull’s 
eye at 200, the twenty inch at 600 yards. 
I had won medals for consistently hitting 
them. 

Jim, the guide, sat down beside me. 
Getting out his Bull Durham and brown 
papers, he slowly rolled a ‘“‘pill,’’ lit it and 


| carefully put the match out. 


“Don't get yourself all stewed up over 
missing these animals,” said he. ‘Why, I 
know a lot of good shots that blow in here 
and darn near shoot the barrels off their 
rifles before they get their buck. Hell! 
last year some dude from the south end of 


the state breezed into this camp and 
allowed that one shell was about all he 
needed when he went into the woods. He 


was a guy way up in the target shooting 
game, so darn good that the state sent him 
to some place in the East where all the 
target men gather every year. Came back 
with a couple of medals. Say! that bozo 
shot forty rounds before he hit a deer.”’ 

My mind went back to the thirty-one 
medals that I had back home, all nicely 
wrapped up in plush. Two medals! Forty 
shots! Thirty-one medals! Suffering tom 
cats. 

“Now it’s just like this,” resumed Jim. 
“These target shots ain't onto this country. 
Distance isn’t the same here. What you 
see isn’t always where you think it is. 
You're shooting up hill and you're shooting 
Then maybe you shoot across 
a gully. You've got a lot of brush in your 
way and the shadows and the light spots get 
‘em all mixed up. On top of that they ain’t 
just used to looking at deer. It ain't 
their game. When the deer is on the run 
they don’t lead ‘em enough, and they either 


miss ’em or shoot ‘em in the tail. 
\ HEN those guys hit this camp and 
start to wheeze about what fine shots 
they are, I just figure that I have a week’s job 
guiding them aroun! these old mountains. 
I’ve got a couple of wranglers that was in 
this last war, used to be darn good men on 
deer before they left. The boys tell me that 
they had a hell of a time getting next to this 
army shooting, but guess after they got onto 
it they done quite well. Anyway one of ’em 
has a medal. But the funny thing about it 
was, when they came back here, neither of 
them could hit a deer. They were off 
form. They got going though, and damn 
me, if I don’t think they are better than 
they used to be.” 

‘Now, Jim went on, as he extended a 
hand for my chewing tobacco, ‘‘a couple of 
guys like you fellows spend all year in some 
big town, and then bust out for a few days’ 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S. A. shooting. Sometimes you're lucky and hit. 
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—and then ’ 
someone SHOUTED IRE g” 

























T wAs the night of the Club’s annual 
I show. The auditorium was simply 
jammed. Right in the middle of the per- 
formance all the lights went out! . . 
There were the usual cat-calls, followed 
by giggles. 


And then someone shouted “Fire” 


Instantly the place was in an uproar. I 
reached in my coat-pocket for my Ever- 
eady flashlight and sprang to the stage. 
Pointing the light straight at the ceiling, 
I cried, ‘“There is no fire—everything is 
all right. Look—” and I traversed the 
light all over the hall. 


The effect was magical. The people 
quieted down and resumed their seats. 
In another moment, the lights came on 
again. “You averted a panic,” people 
told me afterward. I said, “Thank you, 
but the real credit belongs to this little 
flashlight.” 

An Eveready Flashlight is always a 
convenience and often a life-saver. Take 
one with you wherever you go. Keep it 
really ever ready with fresh Eveready 
Batteries — the longest-lasting flashlight 
batteries that can be made. Genuine 
Eveready Flashlights are 
$1 and up. 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco athy ADy 

UCC “pr SOSA CeER ME A THOUSAND THINGS MAY 
Union Carbide po Cashes Corporation & BATTERI ES HAPPEN IN THE DARK 


they last fonger 








UNDER AND 
OVER GUN 


Made by James 
Woodward Sons 
of England—gun 
makers for over a 
hundred years. 
Beauty of desi 

and skill of work- 
manship unsur- 
passed by any gun 
smith in the world, 


$128590 








Sponsored by VL@A G 


Gas that you would give just 
- anything to own! Guns that 
you love to handle because of 
their beauty of design and per- 
fect balance— guns that thrill 
you because off their exquisite 
workmanship — guns that in- 
spire confidencebecauseoftheir ™ 
P=" amazing accuracy, pattern and 
hitting qualities. These are the 
guns you findat VL@&A. Wood- 
ward, Francotte and almost ev- 
ery standard fine American gun. 


Come to VL@A 


» ‘For almost two score years well known 
hunters and sportsmen from all over the 
country have come to VLGA< for their 
guns and hunting equipment. Be sure to 
visit this famous sporting goods salon 
when in Chicago. It w ill be a privilege 
to send you our latest gun catalog. 


Ask for Catalog 71A. 


VON LENGERKE 
(4nd ANTOINE 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 


33 South Wabash Avenue 
hicago 


¥ 
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It’s funny how lucky some of you fellows are; 
seems like the less you know about shooting, 
the more likely you are to hit the first time. 
The better shot, the less lucky. Now you 
handle your rifle kinda familiar like, and 
you sit your saddle like you’d been in one 
before. Ain't neither one of you made 
any cracks about being good shots or what 
you were going to do when you met up with 
a deer, indicating that you’re open minded 
on the subject and will listen toreason. I'm 
betting on you birds and just stick close to 
Jim and you're going to have your meat in 
a darn short time.” 

Jim had the right dope. If you're not 
accustomed to looking upon things under 


| the conditions that exist in the woods and 




















Just for sport 


| mountains, 


you are out of luck. The 


— . 
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they can step out and get their deer. And 
that is all they ask. After dinner we 
worked the higher altitude. 

Suddenly a movement in a ravine at- 
tracted my attention. Leaning my trusty 
stallion against a tree, and close to some 
succulent browse, I approached some 
unsuspecting animal from the near side of 
a large redwood. Close inspection dis- 
closed a male deer, his southern exposure 
pointed toward me. While maneuvering 
for a better view, I stepped upon a dry 
limb. His head came up, and in a split 
second, he was charging through the brush. 
A goodly set of antlers adorned his crest 
and the desire to shoot at something 
prompted me to take a shot on general 
principles. At the rate of speed and the 


. 
5 
a, 
a 


The writer and his buck 


first day out I couldn’t spot a deer to save 
my soul. Jim would say: 

“There he is. Don’t you see. him, right 
beside that big tree?” 


oO! didn’t, not until he moved. But 

it wasn’t long before I could pick them 

up almost as quick ashe. I was getting the 

hang of the idea; I was learning what to 
look for. 

I came in for chuck at twelve o'clock, 
weeping over the sight question. 

“If I only had a rifle with a peep-sight 
on it,” I exclaimed. 

There was an immediate search for the 
one and only rifle on the mountain that 
possessed a peep. It was out at that time, 
but I was assured that it would be forth- 
coming in the morning. In the meantime, 
a big wrangler dragged out an old .30 
Winchester, lever action. It was a hard- 


looking brute, rusty and nicked. The 
action was smooth, but, oh, ye gods, the 
barrel! 


“Well,” drawled the big boy, ‘I’ve had 


| her eighteen years, and I ain't had to clean 


the barrel yet.” 

It was here that some interesting facts 
came to light. Jim De Long carried the 
rifle that the Governor of Utah presented 
his father when he was sheriff. To his 
knowledge the barrel hadn’t been cleaned 
in twenty-five years. At that, the boys 
don’t seem to have much trouble registering. 
The range, though, is seldom beyond a 


| hundred yards forthem. For real accuracy, 


| 


| such as the target shot demands, these 


weapons can not be “there.” It isn’t 
reasonable to think that they could place 
ten shots in the circle at 200 yards, and 


| I shudder to think of the group at 600 


| 


No use to argue with these boys, ‘cause 


direction that he was traveling, he should 
had passed through Cleveland the next 
afternoon. 

Awakening Pegasus, I continued onward. 
Stopping on the edge of a small clearing, 
I became aware of a magnificent pair of 
horns protruding from a clump of live oak, 
some hundred and fifty yards away. Only 
in dim and broken outline was the buck 
present. I dismounted to heap glory upon 
my head. The situation seemed so ideal 
that I figured a shot between the eyes would 
befit the occasion. Looking through the 
deep notched rear sight of the old ‘‘box 
magazine,” things looked only fair, but I 
could hold a little low and trust to Provi- 
dence for the score. I hauled in the slack 
of the trigger, worked it over a few humps 
and bumps. An ensuing explosion. I 
reached back for the reins of my faithful 
steed who was grazing at my heel. My 
hand was stayed; my buck still looked upon 
me with an expression of surprise and re- 
proach. He had never batted an eye or 
moved a muscle. 


ORKING another powder case into 

the somewhat expanded and pitted 
chamber, I decided to come down to earth 
and try to hit him any old place that Lady 
Luck might permit. Holding for what I guess 
to be his shoulder, I once more went through 
the nerve-racking procedure of squeezing 
the trigger. Once more the various cams, 
sears and mystic things functioned on 
their way to the final outcome. Just as 
the firing pin was to fall, the deer got a 
hunch and whirled to flee. At the same 
time the old howitzer went off. My deer 
executed a movement not unlike your 
bunk mate does when you grasp the op- 
portunity to slap him on the tightened 
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show you the Winchester line today. 





7 OU can have made for any Winchester 
shotgun or rifle, on special order ata 
moderate extra charge, one of the famous 
Winchester Stainless Steel, rust-resisting, 
longer-life barrels. 














WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 





Guarantee Your Hunting Season 


vin PIIN CHESTER 


SHOTGUNS and SHELLS 


jg’ pres will soon be turning nippy and woods in a crimson- 
golden haze will be calling to you, your dog and your gun. In- 
stead of “gun” say “Winchester’—the name that sportsmen the 
country over just naturally give to a shotgun or rifle. 

The Pioneers tested Winchester out in times of extreme need. Skilled 
brains and hands have been improving it ever since. Choose whatever 
model you fancy—you will own a thoroughbred. 

Winchester Shells and Winchester Guns are made for each other. 
The same workmanship and integrity. The same quality of performance 
in pattern, power and sure firing—day in and day out. 

Get ready now for your hunting success this season. Let your dealer 


Insist on Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads when you want the 
greatest possible power and 
range in shotgun shells. 








NEW HAVEN, CONN., 












U. S. A. 
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Herco Smokeless 


A New and Better Powder 
for Shotguns 


PORTSMEN all over North America are specify- 

ing Herco Smokeless in their shells containing 

heavy, high-velocity loads. Herco is the pre- 
eminent and outstanding powder for long range shooting. 
It was developed to enable the loading companies to 
produce better results in the popular heavy wild fowl 
loads. 


Close pattern, deep penetration and long range are 
what the hunter needs in duck shooting. On all of 
these points, this new Hercules shotgun powder excels. 
It is easy to get Herco in any standard make of shell 
designed for long range shooting. 


When ordering, remember the name — HERCO 
SMOKELESS. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


907 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 














WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 
WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers for Years” 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand Any Price $28.25 
Use and Much Abuse? Catalog Free 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 





breeches as he bends to pick up some 
dropped article. 

“You burned him,” shouted the guide, 
| who had just come upon the scene of action. 
| [tried another shot. A front leg missed 
a beat; then he was out of sight. Mounting 
the horse I gave chase, loading as we dodged 
in and out of the islands of brush. One 
fleeting sight of him was all I got as he 
took to a rocky ravine. 

Checking him off my list I continued 
the hunt. Thirty minutes later I stopped 
for my customary survey of an open place. 
Under a tree and not much over a hundred 
yards distant, I spotted a buck lying down 





DISMOUNTED and crawled upon my 

hands and knees until I was behind the 
shelter of a fallen tree. An occasional peek 
disclosed the fact that I wasn’t suspected. 
Getting within sixty yards of this deer, I 
made out his horns to be nothing of 
record size, and inasmuch as there were pres- 
ent so many opportunities to get good ones, 
I decided to disclose myself and let him look 
me over. Istoodup. Sodidhe. He whirled 
and faced me. I was already in that position, 
the rifle in the crook of my arm. All I 
needed was a buckskin suit and a coonskin 
cap. After one brief second of inspection 
he turned about and was on his way. 
didn’t like his head ard had no intention” 
of shooting him, but the sight of that white 
rump bobbing in the sun light was too much 
for me. I blazed away. He sank in the 
rear quarters and started to run in a circle. 
I fired again. He went to his knees, but 
was right up and on a straight course for 
thick timber. Another shot raised dust 
on the far side of him. Racing back to my 
horse, I started in pursuit. The guide and 
my partner emerged from the timber and 
joined me. We must of presented a wild 
appearance; not unlike the charge of 
Riffian cavalry, brandishing rifles and shout- 
ing to stimulate the horses to more speed. 
After getting hopelessly tangled in the 
thicket, we gave up the chase. 

I slowly fed more ammunition into the 
magazine and rent the fresh ozone with 
scorching profanity. 

“What are ya crying about?” asked the 
guide, as he draped himself artistically over 
the saddle, “Yer hitting ’em, ain’t ya?” 

“Yes, and I’m missing 'em too; and I’m 
not killing them, either. That’s what gets 
my goat. I don’t like to shoot things up 
and have them run around and suffer.” 

“Well, I like to see a fellow with a little 
sympathy,’”’ remarked Alvin, “but the 
rangers are circulating through the woods 
all the time to pick off wounded deer.” 

As the sun was sinking in the western 
horizon, we headed campward. The horses 
slipped and slid down the mountain side. 
The fragrant odor of venison was wafted 


! to our hungry souls. 


When I turned in my shooting equipment 
to the big guide, he gazed with startled 
amazement upon the few remaining rounds 
of ammunition. 

“For the love of Mike, what have you 
been doing, huh? Sitting on top of the 
hill shooting at the rocks? Say! Those 
are the only thirties within a hundred miles 
of this place!” 

That night I wept aloud over the fact 
that I did not have my old Springfield with 
the Lyman 48 adorning the receiver. 

The next morning, as I rolled from my 
blankets, a guide very seriously handed me 
an old .25-35 lever action Winchester and 
wo hundred rounds of ammunition. Very 
coldly I thanked him and he retired to the 
cook tent, from which audible chuckles 
issued. I inspected the old flint lock. She 
was a wreck. I thought I could make out 
1885 on the barrel. I tried the lever— 
balled headed and suffering tom cats! 
.So far as oil was concerned, she was a virgin. 
I dashed a half bottle of Hoppe’s into the 
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HAT sportsman minds 
W: sloppy day or a cold 
freezing wind when thesturdy, 
roomy warmth of a Hirsch- 
Weis Stag sits on his shoulders 
and laughs at the weather? 
Rain bounces right off. Wind 
and cold don’t mean a thing. 
Noiseless in woods and brush. 
A Hirsch-Weis Stag is a shirt and coat 
all in one. Cut extra full around 
the arms and shoulders to give the 
complete freedom of movement that 
hunters and fishermen must have. Not 
only does it have muscle-room but pocket 
room as well—eight skillfully designed 
pockets, including a big fellow clear 
across the back, for grub 






1927 


Get into this 
fortable garment 








they keep the sun off and allow free 
air circulation inside. You can’t beata 
garment like that for comfort. 
And wear! There’s no wearout to them. 
The wool is soft but very strong, and 
stands up under the hard punishment 
that every sportsman’s garment gets. 
Buttons stay on and seams are sewed 
to last. Treated by the 
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Regular shirt 


style collar 
Red or green a 
Stags are made up 
with this always 
popular collar. 


Viv 
Convertible 


collar 

This comfortable 
collar may be had 
on Stags in red, 
green or brown 
— also navy 
lue, forest green 
or scarlet. 


and game. Hirsch-Weis process and | eal, RRR 
iesinisundbn ll NE cnctccckeaal irsch- 

Hirsch -Weis Stags are Suaranteed waterproof. | watheansaatel each. Collar +m a , chest | 
warm on cold days, for / muuncars Paik | Saeeeen enon paces | 
they're made of 24-0z. Ore- aaa If vour dealer cannot sup- | Collar desired: C) C) Regular shirt collar (red plasd and green | 
gon wool, with a full ply you, order direct from on Convertibye collar Cell clare | 
shoulder and chest cape | | _—_—_—namammmamy ao Wewsill ship postpaid » Send free booklet. 

and double sleeves, giving to any point in the United | orm scene ay 
splendid protection. Un- States, Canada or Mexico. eae : | 
buttoned, they’re cool in a a sie eh dk detec sh terol ail 


warm weather, because 








Price $12.00 





KirseWris.. 


THE HIRSCH-WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., 


[ frsc-Wet Sap apo TO dor env | 


Hirsch-Weis Stags are popular with outdoor men every- 


where and SELL, 


PORTLAND, f OREGON, U.S.A. 


Write for dealer ene 
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IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


O to the younger 
crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 
or drive or smoke. And 
notice, please, that the 
particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 


FATIMA 


Mee 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 





















Zielklein 2'4 Power 


ae . ZEISS Sighting Telescope 


mounted on the Model 99 Savage 
Price of Telescope $25 Write for Literature 
INC., 485-Z FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CARL ZEISS, 


PACIFIC BRANCH; 728 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 





Stake-Out Decoys Weigh 4 Ozs., Cost 35c 
For Shaliow Water ., Photographic reproductions of many kinds of 
and Field Shooting @ ducks died out of heavy waterproof fiberboard. 
Bodies spread by inserting metal frame with wire 
Vi. attached. Also floating decoys weighing one-half 
E,,/pound each at 55 cents each, and oversize Canada stake- 
ere out goose at $1.00 each, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


ns Folding Decoys, 74 COLUMBIA STREET, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 










, descended upon the old man’s head. 


| to make sure 
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| machinery and got it so it could at least 


operate without squeaking, and was proud 
of my efforts, when I found that I could 
open the breech without using my feet. 

At breakfast Jim Swapp very casually 
asked how I thought I was going to like 
my new rifle with the peep-sight on it. 

“Say Jim,”’ I quizzed, “did you intend 
me to shoot that thing—or use it for a 
club?” 


ROM the far end of the table a little 

dried up State Ranger bounced to his 
feet. Banging his fist on the table, he 
shouted with some heat, ‘‘That’s just like 
you city dudes; ya come ramping into this 
country, and if you don’t have a silver 
mounted rifle with your initials inlaid in 
the stock, you think you can’t hit a thing. 
Say! young feller, I’ve shot more deer 
with that gun than you’ve ever seen. [ 
can do it again.’ 

The heavy hand of a Government Ranger 
“Set 
down, you old rabbit. This gentleman is 
paying for his meals; you're just asked in.” 
The old timer sputtered a protest and sat. 

We got an early start. Scarce a mile 
from camp, Jim Swapp suddenly reined in 
his horse and pointed, ‘‘There’s one,” said 


he. 

I looked. There in a comparatively 
open place browsed a fine specimen. I 
waited for my buddy to dismount and 

“collect” for the front room; that space 
just above the fire-place. He sat unmoved, 
studying the tree-tops with assumed in- 
difference. 

“Come on, Sam, said Jim. ‘‘Get going.” 

“You shoot him, C. B.,”’ said I. 

“No, no; go ahead; I'll take the next one.” 

So off I slid. I opened the breech a little 
I had a cartridge in the 
chamber. Gosh! it looked a long ways over 
to that buck. I started slowly to advance. 

“Better take him from here,”’ admonished 
Jim. ‘‘Remember you've got a peep-sight 
now.” 

“Go to Hell!’’ I barked. 

Of one thing, I was certain. If I failed 
to get that buck I might as well prepare to 
walk home. 

I had never fired a shot out of the old 
cannon, and had only the Ranger’s word 
that ‘‘she was sure there, and hold a little 
low.”” I aimed a little lower than I thought 
necessary and hauled in on the trigger. 
Bang! The deer sprang in the air, came 
down all spraddled out, humped his back 
and cleared the next fifty yards in two 
jumps, over a six foot wire fence; lit a-run- 
ning, headed for the ridge and heavy under- 
growth. 


Y the time he started to fade in the 

thicket, I had four bullets in his pelt, 
the point of impact of my third shot being 
indicated by Jim yelling, ‘‘Over his back, 
hold her lower.” 

At every shot Swapp would give a war 
whoop. After thirty years in the saddle 
he nearly fell off his horse. At this point 
the old fowling piece jammed. Jim swore 
with me as I tried to reduce this condition. 
I broke my finger nails and finally pried 
out the offending case with the hunting 
knife. Scooping a hand-full of cartridges 
from my pocket, I rolled under the fence, 
calling back to Jim, “If the ammunition 
holds out, I think he’s mine!” 

I followed up the hill-side. It was tough 
going. We fellows that live at sea level 
don’t go over big when it comes to fast 
work at 7000 feet. I slowed my pace toa 
mere crawl, and could hear the bick thrash- 
ing about in the brush just above me. 
finally made his level. I spotted him in a 
little open place and sneaking up behind 
atree, peered around. He wasa sanguinary 
sight. He looked like he had been hit 
with a couple of loads of cistern chain, 
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A Fine .22 
se Rifle Deserves This 


Marvelous Ammunition 
HE Model 12 Remington .22 Repeater 


points as easily and naturally as if it were 
a part of you. That’s its perfect balance. Its 
operation is smooth and certain, and it’s ac- 
curate toa dot. Solid breech, hammerless, take- 
down. Side ejection. Just the rifle for small game 
and target shooting. You can throw away your 
cleaning tod and still keep any rifle or pistol clean 
and accurate. That, in brief, is the story of Reming- 
ton’s marvelous new KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES that 
prevent rust, corrosion, and pitting in rifle and pistol 
barrels and practically eliminate erosion. 


Buy Remington KLEANBORE in the green box in .22 
short, long and long-rifle; .22 Winchester Rimfire, Model 
1890 (. 22 Remington Special), .22 Remington Autoloading 
and .22 Winchester Automatic. Write for folders on Rem- 
ington small bore rifles and KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. 


Visit your dealer during “Remington Sportsmen’s Week 
October 17th to 22nd. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1816 
Dept. 9-F1, 25 Broadway New York City 


©1927 R.A.Co. 





RIFLES _AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAMELOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 


There is only ONE KLEANBORE — Beware of Imitations 
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The Gamester 
Choice of Leading Sportsmen 


Waterproof Fabric chemically processed by DuPont. 
Practically designed by practical Sportsmen. 
Pockets complete for every purpose and use. 
The achievement of Eisner-DuPont specialization. 


~EISNER-DIPONT- 


EISNER-Nationally known for Manufacturing excellence. 
Fabrics chemically processed by the experts of DUPONT. 
Double assurance of practical wearing satisfaction. 
Specially designed models for every climate and purpose. 


Practically 
Designed 





Illustrated literature now at your dealer or Catalog No. 11-S mailed on request 


SIGMUND EISNER Co 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.NJ. 













; Showrooms 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
—_ 300 W. Avams Srarer 126 Firte AVENUE 451 Mission STREET 
I 

















Guaranteed 
Durability 
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n 1906 Uncle Sam brought out the .30/'06 military rifle cartridge. 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 was already perfected and in use. It 
removed all primer salts and smokeless powder fouling, also 
i leading and metal fouling. It prevented RUST. 
Never Equalled 









Like the famous .30/'06 cartridge, Hoppe’s No. 9 is still unequalled. 
Recommended for many years by the U.S. War Dept. By Government 
test pronounced a faultless preventive of after corrosion in today’s 


» 10 military rifles se it for all firearms, also Hoppe’s Lubricating Oi! and 
ae H e's Gun Grease. If your dealer fails to supply you, write us. 
stamps for sam- PP ° ~ . r4 +. ¢ ~ 

ple of No. 9. Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, containing full-size No.9, Oil and Grease, $1. 


Free CleaningGuide FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Cedar Duck Decoys, glass eyes $7.50 doz. 
Better grade $10 doz. 

wood, special, etc. Catalogue free. 
VAN FLEET MFG. CO., 


DECOY 





Hollow, mammoth, air 


Joliet, Ill. 
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After my heart had 
reduced its action to three hundred per 
minute, I decided to put him out of his 
distress. At ten yards I pulled a bead at the 
root of his tail and cut loose. I had done 
wrong. If I had of waited a few more minutes, 
he would have passed out peacefully, but 
the shot struck him in a very physiological 
situation. Executing a broad jump that 
holds all world’s records, he raced down the 
slope. Again the gun jammed. I sat 
down, grasped the barrel mid-way, put my 
foot against the stock, and jerked up on the 






Not such a bad head either— 


lever. She disgorged her contents. Ex- 
tractors, gimmicks and do-dads. Clubbing 
the relic I floundered after the deer. At 
the bottom he stood, weaving in his last 
game effort to keep on his feet. 1 advanced 
to finish off the deal with the butt. 

Jim shouted a warning ‘‘Keep away or 
you'll get horned!”’ 

As the buck sank forward on his knees 
there were two spiteful cracks from the 
.22 High Power. C. B. had contained 
himself as long as he could, and there were 
two more holes in his already bullet-ridden 
carcass. 

“Hey,” I yelled, ‘“‘cut it out. He looks 
like a sieve now.” 

Sorrowfully I helped Jim dress the old 
timer. My hunting had come to an end. 


| Six times I had got the old .25-35 to go off. 
| Five .25-35 holes were in my buck: three 





just back of the heart, one in his foreleg 
and the fifth at the base of his tail. Low 
on his tummy, scarcely noticeable, were two 
tiny punctures—.22 H. P. 

While I led my deer-burdened horse back 
to camp, C. B. journeyed onward to non- 
chalantly bump off a big buck with three 
of those little pellets: one through the heart, 
one in the head, and on his third shot his 
foot slipped on a pine cone and he hit the 
deer in the leg. 

The dinner gong emits silvery tones, the 
begrimmed cook thrusts his head out of the 
cook tent and yodels. ‘‘Hey, Peep-Sight, 
come and get it.” 

The readers of FIELD AND STREAM are, 
of course, acquainted with the deplorable 
condition existing in the Kaibab Forest 
which has been referred to several times in 
articles and editorials in this magazine. 

It is the most glaring example of over- 
conservation we have ever had brought to 
our attention as a result of which, thousands 
of deer die of starvation. 

When this situation is appreciated, it will 
lead the reader to wonder how and where 
Captain Wilson ever found enough deer to 
afford the enormous numbers hit. 
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HOW FAR? 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


WO cases reaching my desk in the 

course of the criminology side of my 
work—for which I put on my set of long 
gray whiskers and a solemncholy look— 
once more revive that ancient and honorable 
question among shooters—how far will she 
carry? 

Most husbandmen, conducting their farm- 
ing operations in a country that is much 
hunted, state that there exists a lamentable 
lack of information among shooters as to 
how far a gun will carry. In fact they are 


likely to use much less sedate and much | 





stronger language than this, and to quote | 


specific instances of cow casualties, window | 


wounds and the like misfortunes inflicted 
by shot or bullets arriving from afar. 

My experience indicates that the genus 
shooter is divided into a couple of schools of 
thought in this matter, both of them wrong. 
One school mis-estimates at all times the 
danger zone of a firearm on the short side. 
It is quite likely to pick a quail out of the 
clear autumn air with a few chilled 7% of 
the charge and to pick a prize jersey out 


of the south pasture with the remainder | 


of the charge. 


It -pitches 30-30 bullets hither and yon 


with a charming aplomb and is responsible 


for the yap who proceeds to stir up floating | 


ducks on lakes and bays with high power 
rifles. As a rule he stirs up most every- 
thing else on that body of water including 
the unfortunate fellow hunters within the 
fire zone and those living along the shores of 
said body of water. 

I know one chap who lives in a ranch- 
house on the yon side of a little California 
mountain lake wherein canvas back and 
red heads and other delectable varieties of 
duck happily spend their loafing winter 
hours. This party gets all heated up and 
feverish when the subject of duck hunters 
is brought up, and is alleged to be unable 
to pronounce the word “hunter” without an 
accompanying platoon of adjectives march- 
ing in front and behind, and none of them at 
all complimentary. 

It seems that when these before men- 
tioned ducks reach this little lake, they have 
in mind only rest and sociable discourse, 
wherefore do they gather out in the middle 
and pay not the least attention to the 
frenzied fringe of hungry hunters  sur- 
rounding said little half-mile lake. 

So the proper course of conduct is to get 
up on a rocky point on the usual fly-way 
when the birds decide to leave and then to 
excessively annoy them with anything in 
the rifle line that will shoot a goodly part 
of a half mile. 


CCORDING to my friend the ranch- 
man, who lives just opposite said rocky 
point and distance about a half mile, no day 
in the hunting season is complete without one 
or more bullets through the side of his house, 
and he alleges, with elaborations that I 
cannot print in a magazine like this intended 
for the young and innocent, that the elabo- 
rated house is so elaborated full of elaborated 
holes that he has to shore it up on the lake- 
ward side to prevent its entirely falling down. 
Now the boys didn’t go up there and 
waste perfectly good 5c cartridges just to 
hear a ranchman strain his voice over a 
half mile of lake, telling them what opinion 
he gathered as to their ancestors and 
personal peculiarities from what little he 
could see of them at this long distance. 
The whole trouble lay in ballistic mis- 
understanding. The boys belonged to the 
short-range school of thought which makes 
no reckoning of what happens beyond the 
exact distance over which they happen to 
be shooting. 
Somebody should have posted a reason- 
ably accurate extreme range table on that 
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$40.00 for an L. C. Smith Field Grade Gun 


AME birds will soon be winging their way over your favorite 
shooting places—to the South and happier feeding grounds. 


It’s great sport—this Fall shooting, but the birds are getting 
more gun-wise year by year. You'll need a good gun to bring 
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Daddies of the big muskegs. 
Antlered monarchs of quiet 
bogans. Wise old bulls of 
colorful spruce and birch 
forests. Calling or stalking— 


in the Great North Woods 
of Canada. 


Make your moose hunt this 
Fall the most wonderful in 
your experience. 

For 


actical information and advice as to 
st localities, guides, etc., write to 
A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
Ceradian Pacific Railway 
1909 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 
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| later 
| bullets at times display a strange reluctance 





rocky point in which it was pointed out that 
the humble 30-30 will travel over the best 
part of 2500 yards and maybe farther with 
ammunition improvements, also that 


to enter water and would much rather go 
on and on and knock a hole in the colored 
bromide enlargement of Grandmother Peter- 
kins, hanging in the settin’ room of a 
ranch-house entirely out of the calculations 
of the shooter. 

The other school is less dangerous but 
much more tiresome. To it belong the 
buddies who own rifles that shoot as flat as 
a string for a half mile without raising the 
sights a single notch and who chronically 
kill ducks at 150 yards on the wing, or 
farther on the sit. - 1 remember one brother 
who owned a .280 Ross, which was a very 
flat shooting, high velocity rifle but had 
certain ballistic limitations. He informed 
me that he saw a buck with his glasses a 
full mile away across a cafion, and while 
he knew he couldn’t hit said buck, he 
took a pot at him just for luck with his 
sights set for the same old 200 yards. 





The 30-06 B T at 4900 yards 


Also that at the crack of the rifle the deer 
suddenly leaped into the air and then flew 
over the ridge as if the devil were after 
him. 

I could only conclude that the cafion 
possessed a powerful echo and that the 
deer had been extensively shot at some 
time or other until even a faint report 
aroused in him the fervent longing to be 
miles away from that place. 

The hunter, however, is satisfied that he 
either hit the deer or threw gravel all over 
him. 


HIS is not to infer that the modern 
rifle won't carry that far or that it is not 
extremely dangerous. After nearly a year’s 
work in doing nothing but long range firing 
on the Miami lagoons and Florida beach, 
with practically all firing over 2000 meters 


| or 114 miles and up to 3% miles, I happen 
| to know that at a measured range of one 





mile, a heavy barrel Springfield with the 
1925 boat tail bullet and a telescope sight 
would be extremely dangerous to either 
deer or man. I know because, being curious, 
I tried it out. 

Also bullets having the extreme range of 
nearly 6,000 meters have ample punch at 
1600 meters, which we also tried out on 
pine. The yap who used to write the 
sporting papers that all deer needed to be 
safe at one mile was a heavy overcoat, 
knew just about enough to make an ass of 
himself 

What makes the deer safe is the unknown 


| distance, the unknown sighting of the rifle, 
» | the lack of accuracy of most rifles at such a 
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range, the lack of wind judgment by the 
shooter and his own lack of skill. But, 
boat tail bullets or any other long heavy 
bullets don’t lack the punch at that range, 
as proved by the French machine gun bar- 
rages at still greater distance. 

Where our 150 gr. service bullet, velocity 
2700 ft. was through at about 3500 yards 
and which most of the time seemed to dis- 
appear in thin air due to wind currents 
when fired over 2800 yards, the new Model 
1925 boat tail will go practically 6,000 
meters or 3.7 miles. 


E thought nothing of pitching the 

various experimental boat tails which 
formed most of our firing and led to the 
present bullet, 214 miles up the beach and 
finding all of them. It will be remembered 
that the available beach was less than 100 
yards and often only 50 yards—from tide 
water to chaparral on the land side 
and that the problem lay in hitting this 
50 yard strip with ordinary rifle or machine 
gun ammunition at said range of 2% to 3 
miles in ordinary routine daily work. 

I quote from some of my ordinary daily 
firing point notes which I kept. 

“Jan. 21, 1920. Fired for range, com- 
mencing 11 A. M. using ammunition as 
listed. No. 1 gave an extreme range of 
3500 meters with 400 mils (mils, not miles, 
Mr. Printer,)’ 

No. 1 happened to be a flat base bullet 
with service point shape, with a velocity of 
2600 ft. and weighing 175 grains. The 
extreme range obtained was 3500 meters or 
2.2 miles, the elevation given to the gun was 
400 mils, a mil being a machine gun or 
artillery measurement meaning 1-1000th 
of the range and being 3.4 minutes to the 
mil, in round numbers. Therefore 400 mils 
meant 23 degrees for the extreme range 
of this ammunition. 

Incidentally, for the benefit of the 45 
degree theory brothers as to how to get 
extreme range, 400 mils or 23 degrees repre- 
sented practically the extreme elevation used 
in the Florida firings for the extreme range 
of a bullet. More elevation meant shorten- 
ing the range but there was little difference 
in range obtained anywhere from 22 to 26 
degrees. 

The 175 gr. bullet with the same point 
but with a flat base, driven at 2900 ft. 
instead of 2600 ft. went just 3650 meters or 
2.2 miles, a half mile short of the boat tail 
with its 300 ft. less velocity. And this 
means the highest type of flat base spitzer 
bullet at the highest obtainable velocity— 
entailing 61,000 Ibs. breech pressure. 

When the boat tail of 175 gr. was driven 
at 2900 ft. per second, its range with 240 
mils turned out to be 4650 meters, just 
1000 meters or 6-10 mile greater than the 
flat base at the same speed. 

Also note that the excessive velocity re- 
sulted in comparatively small increase in 
actual range. The 300 ft. additional were 
only a matter of 250 to 300 meters in this 
particular test, subject of course to the 
ballistic corrections to be made later. 

As our Florida experiments made clear, 
the spitzer end of the bullet is important 
over the comparatively short ranges where 
the velocity is high. After the velocity falls 
decidedly or around 1000 yards, the boat 
tail becomes more important than the sharp 
point. 


ENERALLY speaking the flat base 
round nose bullet of semi-modern sport- 
ing type of which the 30-30 is an example 
will use up the best part of 3,000 yards for 
its extreme range or a mile and three 
quarters. I have heard hunters argue 
whether this rifle would ‘‘carry” a mile. 
The most picked on firearms in the 
matter of under-estimating the range con- 
sist of the shotgun, the pistol and the .22 
cal. rifle. 
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PARKER 


“Just a few weeks more” 
Then [ll be out here with my new Parker. 
There’s the gun that will keep old Bill busy 
bringing ’ em in.’ 

When you’re shooting a Parker, they won’t 
get away. You are faster on the mark—con- 
fident when you pull the trigger. 

All the fine points which go to make up the 
Parker Gun are the result of years of expert 
gunsmithing. Thus you buy in a Parker re- 
liability and long service that have made the 
gun famous among sportsmen everywhere. A 
Parker will be your final choice when 
you see it at your dealer’s. Made to 
order in lengths, drops, and weights if 
desired. 


oor 


The Parker D. H. E. 
at the right, cannot be 
duplicated for quality at 
its popular price. Barrels 
of Titanic Steel. Fancy 
walnut stock with fine 
checkering. 10, 12, 16, 20, 
28 or 410 gauge. 


Send for handsomely illustrated catalog 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 














28 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 























specifications by Francotte. 
You get the result of our knowl- 
edge of what American sports- 
men require— produced by one 
of the world’s finest gunsmiths 


ESE guns are made to our |} 
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HUNTING FISHING 


—at American prices. 


Our book ‘‘Guns” (new edition) 
should be in your library. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


234 East 39th Street, New York Cit 


for any kind of hunting or camping trip. 








GUN MAKERS and OUTFITTERS 


(Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station) 

Our hand made rifles in a wide range of calibers from 30/06 Springfield to 404 
Magnum are in use from Alaska to Africa on hunting and exploring expeditions. 

Practical equipment and duffle which can be chosen only through experience is as 
essential for success on your trip as the proper rifle. 
experienced wilderness hunters and explorers, we have designed many articles of 
equipment not to be found in the usual sporting goods store. 
Combination eiderdown sleeping bags 
and air bed, light, compact and waterproof; eiderdown hunting coats and parkas; 
combination pack sacks and duffle bags; automatic motion cameras with special 
sole leather reinforced cases built to stand the rough usage on the trail; combined 
gun case and saddle scabbard; Zeiss Ikon cameras; Zeiss, Hensoldt and Moller 
held glasses; overboard motors; mess kits; Henkel hunting knives, compasses, etc. 

Write us about your needs and for our catalogue 


To meet the requirements of 


Our stock is complete 











This new KING Peep Sight has Micrometered 
Elevator Adjustment of five one-thousandths (5/1000) 
of an inch for each ‘‘click"’ or a change in elevation 
of approximately one-half inch for each 
hundred yards. No guess work with 
this sight. You KNOW just how much 
you elevate it and what it means at any 
distance. The Stem is AUTOMATI- 
CALLY LOCKED when raised to shoot- 
ing position and Elevator Sleeve is also 
AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED against 
accidental change when in either up- 
right or folded position. AUTOMATI- 

CALLY UNLOCKS ITSELF in 
“halfcocked” 









position only. 


D. W. KING 





KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 


Catalog ‘‘F’’ and ‘“‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms’’ FREE 
Call Building 





SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 






Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or 
Flat Top, $1.75 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 
DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw 
driver point. Absolutely the best model 
open sight ever produced. Made for all 
rifles and carbines. 


San Francisco, California 
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I shall have to make an exception in 
saying that hunters under-estimate the 
range of the shotgun. They under-estimate 
it when shooting in the direction of live- 
stock, houses, or people, which means 
they pay no attention to anything except 
what they are shooting at. 

They over-estimate it when asked to 
state it, or when describing certain long 
shots they have pulled off or when engaged 
in the pleasing sport of scaring away per- 
fectly good ducks that might, if left alone, 
come down and give somebody a fair chance 
at them. 

One of the cases which I mentioned in 
the first spasm of this song and dance, 
involved the peppering of a party with 
No. 8 shot at some 67 and 55 yards—two 
shots being fired. The police held that 
constituted assault with intent to 
Parties with more ballis- 
tic experience and possibly a little more 
sense insisted that when an old 


| experienced hunter with plenty of rifles 
l!| available, and plenty of duck and buck 
|| loads for his gun, deliberatly selected No. 
8 shot for 60 yard discouragement of a 





| argument. 


| skillets. 





Finding the bullets on the sands of 
Daytona 


trespasser, he didn’t intend to commit 
murder, was not able with this equipment 
to commit murder at such a range, and 
intended merely to offer a certain amount 
of discouragement to the party at the 
receiving end. 

Most hunters have been at the receiving 
end of pellets plenty as dangerous as No. 
8’s at the mean range of 60 yards—and 
didn’t feel particularly murdered either 
even if their language might so indicate. 

The extreme range of the shotgun is a 
matter that is apparently open to much 
A lot of well meaning parties 
confuse extreme range with effective range, 
which terms are not at all synonymous. 
When they ask “how fur will she carry” 
they mean how far can she be relied on to 
knock a rabbit, partridge, duck, fox, tom- 
cat, or other variety of game for a row of 
This distance is considerably 
under the extreme. 


(7 duPont friends seem not quite clear 
in their own noodles in the matter. They 
print a lovely chart showing the trajectory 
of the 7% shot trapload, the same alleging 


| that with a 30 degree angle of departure 


said trapload will go just 190 yards, and 
with a 15 degree angle it will go 155 yards. 

This is all jake—until you read over some 
more duPont figures as to remaining 
velocity of No. 8 shot—calculated—which 
wind up with 8 ft. remaining velocity at 
90 yards with 3 dr. 1 oz. load, and 5 ft. with 
3 dr. 14% oz. load. 

Allowing a little for the extra weight of 
7% shot as against No. 8, and saying that 
7% has 8 ft. at 100 yards instead of at 90 
yards, the question arises whether a pellet 
travelling 8 ft. a second or about a brisk 
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walk, will continue on for another 90 yards. 
My scant ballistic experience says that it 
will not, even if it is then at the top of its 
rainbow and sliding down the yon side of it. 
If you gave a No. 7% pellet a brisk toss— 
which would be more than 8 ft. per second— 
from a window 25 ft. from the ground, which 
is the height of the 190 yard trajectory, I 
do not believe it would then ramble 90 
yards before it struck mother earth. Not 
unless you are some tosser. 


S I have before pointed out there is a 

huge difference in the performance of 
shot—size to size—but mightly little differ- 
ence in the performance of small shot regard- 
less of the change in velocity. All the powder 
you can cram behind a No. 8 pellet will add 
no appreciable distance to its effective 
range or to its extreme range. Air resist- 
ance with its varying and rapid increase 
with increase in velocity, has a pleasant 
tendency to whittle high velocity round 
shot pellets down to man’s size before they 
get very far. 

If you cannot perform satisfactorily at | 
the ranges over which you fancy yourself | 
as a shooter, you cannot correct the difficulty 
with more powder, what you need is bigger | 
shot—and then more of them—if possible. 

But getting back to extreme range—be- 
yond which no ordinary load can_ project 
shot—200 yards seems to mark the limit 
for the smaller shot—7%, 8 and 9. 
know they will travel nearly this far from 
my own tests. 

No. 6 will extend the range nearly 100 
yards, while BB’s will register 400 yards or 
more. At 70 yards which is probably 
the outside boundary of practical shotgun 
hitting except for the 80 yard buddies who 
often kill at -60 yards, No. 8 have around 
170 ft. left, as against 500 to 550 for BB 
shot, depending on initial velocity. 

Wherefore the brother shooting in settled 
districts or around other shooters ought 
to use a little judgment. The fact that his 
trap club has a house only 250 yards away 
and in the line of fire ought not to persuade 
this party that throwing high velocity loads 
of No. 4 shot with reckless abandon is to 
be considered good form. There is a wide 
difference in the way 7% and No. 4 shot 
retain their velocity, also some difference 
in the weight and punch on arriving. 

The other case which I mentioned in the 
preliminary gurglings of this story concerns 
a Luger pistol, 9 mm. with 4 inch barrel. 
The velocity of this bullet as given by the 
Germans is 1020, and by Remington is 1080, 
one of the few cases in which the Germans 
didn’t out-claim us. However, they have 
the next catalogue lick in which to correct 
this. 

Seems a peace officer in the grand old 
state of Kaintuck took a pot-shot at a 
party believed to be an escaping moon- 
shiner at 200 yards, using the said Luger. 
While I do not know the details to be such, 
it is to he suspected that the boys in the 
sheriff's office were getting a little low on 
good liquor and that the shot-at party made 
the tactical error of trying to beat it instead 
of remaining and producing a little of the 
good old two-weeks-aged-in-the-wood first 
run, 





NYHOW, be that as it may, the Luger 
£4 seemed merely to add speed to this 
party’s haste and he and the next bullet 
made a neck and neck race of it over the 
ridge with the bullet losing at the post. 

The next day, however, a party appeared 
with a bullet wound in his upper arm some 
five inches long, the bullet having struck 
the bone and skated along it through 
quite a passel of meat. The bullet was a 
9 mm. Luger. 





This party alleged that at the time of 
said wound being conferred upon him he | 
was in a location that figured out 1600 | 

| 


~ 
























The new price of $36.50 brings the 
Fox-Sterlingworth within the reach of 
every man who appreciates a fine gun. 
The Sterlingworth, embodying all the 
features that make the Fox “The Finest 
Gun in the World,” has been for 
twenty years a favorite with gun-wise 
sportsmen. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern equip- 
ment, and manufacturing methods refined by years of 
experience make it possible to produce an even better 
gun at a lower price. 

The Sterlingworth has fewer working parts than any 
other make of double-barrel hammerless gun—sim- 
plicity of design that results in positive action and 
long life. 

It has a three-piece lock with nickel-steel hammer 
and firing-pin combined. 

It has a rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear and prevents the gun from “shooting 
loose.” 

Coil springs are used throughout, because of their 
proved superiority over flat or V springs. They are 
guaranteed for life against breakage. 

In appearance, the Suedlingwesth is comparable with 
many higher-priced guns. Its stock and fore-end are 
fine quality American walnut with weatherproof Duco 
ae ane ene mee checkering. 

en you choose a Sterlingworth, you get the gun 
best fitted for your favorite » erry It Ss waix te 
12, 16 or 20 gauge, with barrels 26-28-30 or 32 inches 
and any boring you desire. 

Other Fox Guns range in price from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be built to the purchaser’s specifi- 
cations—custom-built guns of world-famous quality. 

Choose your Fox Gun at your dealer’s. Write us 
today for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “How to 
Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th Street « « Philadelphia 















FOX PLAY GUN 


For the youngsters, there is a true-to-life reproduction of the Fox 
Gun—the only double-barrel, breech-loading play gun. Absolutely 
harmless, even indoors. Wonderful for games. At all sporting goods 
and toy departments. Send for folder. 


FOX GUNSI 








: . 
practical! 
What do we mean by “practical”? Simply 
that here’s a hunting coat that’s de- 


signed by men who are hunters, too— 
Men who know what’s necessary in com- 


fort, protection and looks in a 
That’s why we guarantee 


complete satisfaction. 


wear, 


good coat. 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you use the 
coupon below 


















. ” 
“Built to Endure 
No sportsman’s outfit is complete 
without a BAKER GUN, famous for 
reliability under hardest conditions. 


‘*BATAVIA LEADER” 


A FAMOUS BAKER HAMMERLESS GUN 


$35 


of high-priced grades— 
and shooting 


12-16-20 Gauges 
List Price 
All the essentials 
hang, balance, appearance 
qualities. 
—They Never Shoot Loose— 


Dealers: Write us your requirements. 
your orders NOW for Fall Delivery. 


Place 
Complete Illustrated Folder on Request 


314 d 
| Beker Gun Co. wae Ney York 
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| progress is chiefly falling. 
bullet of only 124 | 
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to a mile—from the 
He alleged that 


yards—from that 
deputy firing the Luger. 


the deputy was at the south end of the gun | 


from which the bullet had been fired. , 


t 
LSO, being a comparatively law-abiding | 


citizen as most of us run, he demanded | 


that the officer pay his doctor bill, etc. All of | 


which reminds me of the advice of the old 
driver—that if you ever hit a fellow with 


your automobile and didn’t kill him, to be | 


sure to back up and run over him a couple 
of times more—then you could give your 
own account of the accident in peace, while 
if that bird ever showed up against you in 
court you'd everlastingly get stuck for 
damages. 

This Luger bullet picked out a poor spot 
from the standpoint of whoever fired it. 

The question was submitted to me—vwill 
a Luger carry this far? Will it penetrate 
5 inches of muscle at such a range? 

The German testing station gives the 
extreme range of the 9 mm. Luger with 4 
inch barrel as 1650 yards. 

Our Daytona tests showed the .45 auto- 
matic with 800 ft. velocity to travel 1400 
to 1500 yards, and the .22 Long Rifle bullet 
to give practically the same performance. 

Hence the German figures are about 
correct for the higher velocity, and com- 
paratively well shaped German bullet. 

But, no bullet at the end of its extreme 
range will penetrate 5 inches of muscle or 
do much more than to break the skin. Its 
Particularly is 
this true of a .36 cal. 
grains. 

The penetration indicated no such dis- 


l 
| 
| 
| 





tance, and using round numbers, nearer 500 | 


than 1500 yards. In fact, admitting that 


| the bone absorbed some of the bullet energy, 


my own guess would be that its performance 
indicated nearer 200 yards than the one 


| mile alleged. 

The microscope ought to settle the ques- | 
tion as to the bullet matching the gun, and | 
I have sent for it and test bullets from the | 


gun. But no comparison microscope is 


| ever going to sit up on its hind legs and 


| look me in the f 





face with its cock-eyed eye- 
piece and make me believe that a 9 mm. 
124 gr. Luger bullet went through 5 inches 
of good Kentucky muscle at one mile. 

As I have before stated, the .22 Long 
Rifle ambles over 1400 yards of range. 
Not long ago, at a small bore shoot a .22 
Long Rifle 40 gr. bullet struck a man work- 
ing more than 500 yards from the firing 
point, penetrated some 4 inches of flesh, 
and inflicted a serious wound. 

It is a poor pistol or revolver that won't 
use up a half mile of range if it is pointed 
high enough. All of which is pointed out 
to the buddy who acts as though he thought 
a bullet or shot pellet faded away into thin 
air some 5 yards beyond the thing at which 


he happens to be shooting—and missing. 





NOTICE 
During the month of September, I will 
again crave the indulgence of my cor- 


respondents, in view of the fact that I am 
leaving this office on the 21st of August and 
accompanied by Mrs. Curtis and Colonel 
T. D. Sloan, will return to northwestern 
Alberta to hunt on the Brazeau Valley for 
Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer and Bear. 

Letters to this office will be forwarded to 
Luscar, Alberta, so that they can be 
answered direct and as promptly as possible 
before I return to New York 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 





















Every Stevens 


is a Promise ooo 


Model 330 
B ; Double 
Youcanexpect these things Barrel 
from every Stevens Shot- Shotgun 


gun: accurate rifling; 
proof -tested barrels; 
smooth, safe action; 
practically un- 
breakableworking 
parts; finebalance; 


-12, .16, .20, .410 
gauge, Hammer- 
less, take-down, 
Proof-Tested bar- 
rels, Finely check- 
ered walnut. $26.50 



















and lasting 
quality at most (at right) 
moderate Model 335 


prices. 


Send for 
Catalog 


Hammerless Shotgan 

-12, and .16 gauge. 
Take-down, Selected 
Black walnut, scroll 
ornament. Proof - Test- 
ed barrels. $27.50 


J.Stevens ArmsCo. 
Dept. 1004 


Chicegas! Falls Mass. 
Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co, 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


IDEAL tar 


“fy LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 








The 
New Handbook 
No. 28 


Completely revised 
and rewritten by Lt. 
Col. Whelen, Maj. 
Hatcher and Capt. 
Askins, three of the 
greatest authorities 
on shooting, reload- 
ing and _ ballistics. 
Contains 160 pages. 
Clear, thorough 
treatise on reloading 
rifle, pistol: and re- 
volver cartridges, 
Illustrates, describes 254 
Handily arranged. 
Added feature—the 
Handbook 50 





shotshells. 
bullets, 800 combinations. 


and 


Many valuable tables. 
Ideal Quick Reference List. 
cents. 

No. 3 Ideal Reloading 
Tool with double adj. 
chamber. Reloads all 
popular rim cartridges; 
such as, .22 Sav. H. P., 
.25-20 Marlin, .25-35 
Win., .32-30 Rem., etc. 


Price $6.00. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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BE KIND TO YOUR DECOYS 


(Ducks or Geese 


TETHER THEM HUMANELY 
Using 





Sold by Sporting Goods Trade. Circular on Applica- 
tion. Sample 25 cents—Coin or Stamps. 


PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR CO. 
812 Sherman St., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Field and Stream—September, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DETERMINING THE CHOKE 


Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: 

Please advise me how to determine the amount of 
choke in a 10-gauge gun. I use a dime for that 
purpose in a 12-gauge but that will not do with a 10. 

Also let me know or have your opinion in regards 
to the length of barrels; that is, if a 10-gauge 32 inch 
will shoot closer and harder than a 30 inch barrel 
in the high grade guns. You will find stamp en- 
closed for the reply. 

B. B. SNEDDER. 


Ans.—You cannot gauge the amount of choke 
in a 10-gauge gun, as you do in a 12 bore, witha 
dime. 

As a matter of fact, even in the 12 bore it isn’t 
accurate. Many a gun that is full choke will per- 
mit a dime to slip through the muzzle. 

The only way for you to test the gun is to shoot 
it at a 30 inch circle at 40 yards, and if it is full 
choke, 75% of the pellets in the load should be in- 
side the circle. 

Of course you should shoot first and draw the 
circle afterwards, for you cannot always be sure of 
centering your load in a 30 inch circle if you draw 
the circle first. 

The 32 inch barrel will not shoot harder than the 
30 inch barrel with the same load, or if choked to 
the same extent. The charge is entirely consumed 
within about 26 inches of the breech, consequently 
a greater length of barrel does not produce higher 
velocity or greater energy. 

We find however, that in practice we shoot more 
accurately with a longer barrel because it points 
easier. Consequently many people think that a long 
barrel will kill further. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have out of several good guns a Remington 
pump ordinary field grade, 30 inch barrel, modified 
and for re reasons I guess, whenever I go 
shooting, s generally along. Have even shot clay 
pigeons ‘with it. Now several years ago I thought 
a rubber recoil pad might help its looks, so I gota 
Jotsam. In putting it on a friend said be sure and 
cut the stock straight or you'll crack the rubber 
base on the pad. So I asked him to draw the line 
where the stock was to be cut, and he marked 
about three-quarter inch to come off at toe and about 
one-eighth inch at heel. Believe me a rabbit didn't 
have any show with that gun. For the last several 
years we've been going down to southern Indiana 
quail shooting and from now on and as long as I 
can afford it that’s my sport. But trying to hit 
anything in the air with that gun is a joke. So l 
checked it up this fall and now the barrel is pitched 
four or five inches down and the stock is about 
14% inches long. I stand five feet eleven and one- 
half inches, weigh 235 pounds, full face, thick chest, 
slightly sloping shoulders, I would say medium 
neck when it comes to length, and as I have to 
estimate my arm length I would say about 30 
inches. I’m going to have a new stock made for 
that gun and would you kindly tell me whether to 
have straight or full pistol grip, drop at comb and 
heel, what thickness of comb, length of stock and 
the pitch? 

Wm. H. SCHOONMAKER. 


Ans.—Unquestionably your gun has entirely too 
much pitch, and I think that the stock is a little 
bit too long for your physical proportions. Con- 
sequently, I would advise you to take enough wood 
off the stock at the heel without shortening it at 
the toe so as to pitch the gun not more than two 
inches down. I think you will find it just as satis- 
factory for ground shooting at rabbits, and I am 
sure that you will kill more often at flying game. 

I do not believe that you will have to take more 
than one-fourth inch off the stock at the heel 
graduating it down to nothing at the toe, and I 
think the best way to do this is to file it off. 

It won't be necessary for you to have a new stock 
made. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Your very much appreciated letter was received 
some time ago, and for the fact that just about that 
time I met with quite a serious accident and have 
been in the hospital every since, it has remained 
unanswered. 

l appreciate very much the information contained 
in it, and I am going to bother you further with the 
following questions: Is the 100-gr. bullet, which 
you recommended, loaded by the Western 
Cartridge Company, made in both the solid metal 
jacket and soft point? I also will be glad for you to 
tell me if this load is safe to use in a .250-3000 lever 
action Savage rifle. Unfortunately, owing to my 
age, I am unable to use any form of notch sight, 
but I am using on a 22-automatic Winchester one of 
Lyman’s rear peep or hunting sights, and I am 
getting very good results. If you can suggest or 
advise a rear sight that you think would give better 
results than the regular Lyman’s wind gauge sight 
which is made especially for the above mentioned 
Savage, I would appreciate it very much. 

Another thing I wish to ask in regard to a 
rifle of this nature is, what would be the standard 
adjustment of sight for point blank shooting? 





Studying the trajectory I find that when sighted for | 


200 yards the ball at the 100 yard point has very | 


little elevation above the plane between the point 
and the target, so I judged that a 200 adjustment 
would be about the correct thing. However, I 
would appreciate your advice as a benefit of your 
experience in this regard. 

H. D. Murray. 
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TheHunter’s 
Three 
Best Friends 


His gun, his dog and his 


Pak bak 


(Patent No, 1572517) 


The new Duxsak coat with the biggest pocket you 
have ever put your hand into. It takes in the en- 
tire back of the coat and holds much small game. 
Makes your pack easy to carry. Leaves the hands free. 
The PAKBAK is one of the famous Duxsax fam- 
ily of sportsmen’s clothing stoutly made of Army 
Duck. It will withstand h 

Rainproof — wind proof —cold proof. 

Fully described and illustrated in our cata- 

logue “‘Serviceable Clothes.” 


ard wear and weather. 


Send for it today, 


TRADE MARK 
Utica, New York 
Use This Coupon 





Name 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
25 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of “Serviceable Clothes.” 


; 








Street. 


City and State 














“‘Famous for Accuracy 


and Hard Hitting”’ 





limit. 


this fall. 


Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 


12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. 
Full Choke, 28 inch Modified 
inch Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. 
Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out. Solid 
| Top. Side Ejection. Press-Button Cartridge 
| Release to remove loaded shells from magazine. 
| Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire Safety Device. 
| Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. 


When “We” Go Hunting _ 


RAVEL the fields and woods over with a Marlin at 
your command and you'll land home at night with your 
Every shot counts when you get the power and long 
range that has won the Marlin a host of friends. 
one under your arm when you start out on a frosty morning 
Your dealer can supply you. 

Marlin also makes the 12 gauge Hammer, Model 42 
and the 20 gauge Hammerless, Model 44. 

Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department 









Tuck 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 





























‘What Do You Buy? 





When you 
need a clean- 
ing agent for 
your pet fire- 
arm, what do 
you buy—an 
old, obsolete 
acid cleaner 
such as your 


grandfather 

used ?—One 
that wasgotten 
upinthe “Dark 


Ages” before 
cleaning prob- 
lems were gen- 
erally under- 
stood and 
causes of after- 
corrosion not 
as yet deter- 
mined? 


Or do you 
get yourself 
some Chloroil 
Solvent, the 
latest evolution in the gun-cleaning 
field, recommended and endorsed by 
the National Rifle Association? Chlor- 
oil Solvent is the only Solvent that will 
safely prevent after-corrosion—only 
one application is necessary. 

THINK IT OVER! 
Buy from your dealer, or use the 
coupon. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


| 632{S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Gentlemen: 


Please send me 35c¢ 


bottles of Chloroil @ 
Kits @ $1.00 


| for which I enclose 


NG. 6:02 & WERE RODE CRE KARE EH ORTES 


Dealer's Name 


Address 

















Your 


BIG GAME 


Treasures 


Only the Finest Taxidermy 
Can Preserve Their Natural Beauty 


Jonas Bros. have made their greatest success 
in this field of work. Big game hunters send us 
their trophies from all parts of the world for 
artistic mounting. Our beautiful Art Catalog 


with many op ‘tures and useful information will 
be sent FREE at your request. 


JONAS BROS. 1021 BROADWAY 


DENVER, COLO. 
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SCOPE FOR DEER 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will you be kind enough to tell me briefly who 
can fit and furnish Noske mounts and Zeiss’ scope 
as used on your Springfield on your recent hunt 
in Alberta, together with approximate estimate of 
cost thereof? 

I wish to fit both my .30-06, model 54 rifles (re- 
modeled by Griffen & Howe) with this mount and 


scope, and can find nothing in Griffen and Howe's | 
literature referring to it. The catalog which I 
have is an old one. Would it be possible to fit one 
rifle with this mount, having the other tapped for 
it, to interchange, without too much bother and 
fussing with adjustments? 

You might wonder why I have two rifles ap- 
parently identical. I had one cut off to 22 inches 
when I had it re-modeled, for one purpose only, 
and that for our Pennsylvania brush. I just 


returned from my deer hunt and am well pleased 


with this 22’ " barrel. If I could own but one .30-06 
it would be 24” 
Candidily, what is your opinion of your ‘scope 


for our deer hunting, where shots over 75 yards are 
the exception, and 40 to 50 yards the rule? I be- 
lieve it would save a lot of wear and tear on the 
eyes when the woods are as dark as we usually find 
them in December. I had a difficult time seeing 


the rack on my buck this year (and he had one I 
could write home about) and he was killed at just 
53 paces. 
FRED R. KNODLE. 
Ans.—Griffen & Howe, 234 E. 39th St., New 


York City, fitted and furnished a Noske mount and 
Zeiss scope upon my Springfield, and they will be 
very glad indeed to do the same for you, although 
I am not sure that they can get the scope for you 
right away. 

The articles I have written on the Zielklein scope 
have undoubtedly influenced a considerable de- 
mand for them and at the time I secured mine, 
there were, to my knowledge, only six of them in 
this country. 

However, Mr. Bennett, the Zeiss representative, 
is a live wire if there ever was one, and I would 
like to bet that he has a consignment of Zielklein 
scopes on the way over here at present. 

I don't find it practical to fit one scope and 
Noské mounts on two different rifles. In fact, to 
my sorrow and unnecessary expense, I attempted to 
have my scope attached to two rifles and it was 
not at all "rr actory. 

Candidly, I don't think that a scope for your use 
in ‘Seu Ivania on the shorter of your rifles, will be 
such a big advantage other than for sighting dean. 

I find as one glides through the forest he will see 
something in front of him and in that fraction of 
hesitancy necessary to make out what it is, he will 
hear a crash and see a fine trophy disappear. It 
is just as easy to use the scope on fine running 
shots as with iron sights so the scope will be no 


hindrance except that it will make the gun a little | 


heavier and more apt to catch in intervening 
brush, but of course the real advantage in tele- 
scopes is felt more often in the wide open spaces of 
the northwest. 

aving a scope however, I can best answer your 
question by saying that I would most certainly use 
it even in Pennsylvania. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


MAYBE ? 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis, SHOOTING EpIToR: 
I recently purchased a rifle and was informed that 
it was a genuine Mauser and would like your opinion 


as to whether this is so or not. The marks on 
bz ape >] are ; 
Gebr. Ad: amy, Suhl, Germany. The outline 


and looks are identical as pictures in catalogs. The 
gun has a very fine stock, finish, etc. If this gun isa 
genuine Mauser, is it considered a better all around 
gun than the Mannlicher-Schoenauer. My gun is 
chambered for .30-06 which I thought with its 
wide diversification of cartridges, was a better gun 
than 8m Mannlicher. It has a 20 inch barrel. I 
want to use it on deer and moose, 
R. SCHULKE. 

Ans.—There are a lot of rifles ft may be justly 
called genuine Mausers but that doesn’t mean that 
they were made by the original Mauser Works, 
known as the Waffenfabrik Co., of Oberdorff, 
Germany. 

I am not familiar with your rifle and it may be a 
very good one, or it may be a refinished or restocked 
military Mauser action with an inferior type of 
sporting barrel fitted to it. 

Even if it is a genuine Mauser, I wouldn't con- 
sider it a better rifle than the Mannlicher-Schoe- 
nauer, but it is certainly chambered for a better 
cartridge than the Mannlicher was ever made for, 
as there is no finer cartridge in the world than the 
.30-06 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SOME LETTER ! 


Capt. Paut A. CurRTIs: 

Feeling, like thousands of others perhaps, that I 
know Capt. Curtis personally, I am taking this 
liberty of imposing on you for information which 1 
am sure you will be able to give me. 

In our department (engineering) there are a 
number of times when we request the return of 
broken or otherwise defective parts for examination 
and test, knowing full well the reason for the failure 
through the explanation given perhaps by the owner 
or our own branch house representative. Eventually 
such defective parts are given credit for or new 
parts are gratised to replace them. Maybe the 





| 989 Gates Avenue 





There’s Wisdom in This 
Christmas Gift 


A Filson 
Hunting Coat 






So comfortable and practical that it will 
warm the cockles of any man’s heart. Made 
double throughout with roomy pockets. 
Smart appearance that is sure to please. 
Chest measure only. 

Learn about all the Filson line. 
for the free catalog *‘A”’ 


Cc. C. FILSON co. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash, 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 


Send 

















The Only y Adjustable Case Made 


$Qo00 
prepaid 





Holds any take-down gun; also two sets of barrels; 


over-under or automatic. Movable partitions adjus* 
and hold fast. Case made of hard fibre, strong as steel; 
reinforced metal corners; full protection. Space for 
cleaning materials and shells. Lasts a life-time. Sent 
prepaid at price. Dealers Inquiries Invited. 

DA (as illustrated) tor One Gun, ppd. $8.00 
ADAPTO (Double Case) for Two Guns, ppd. $12.50 


Adjustable Gun Case Corp., F15 E. 26th St., N.Y.C. 








THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 





Win the big event of 1927, because they move thegun straight 

back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 








Quick Accuracy 


The Globe Sight with a Bright Bead 
Hold that tiny bead on a squirrel’s 
ear, or see the head and neck of a 
running deer within that large globe. 
IT GETS'EM. Real Gold or Pure 
Silver Beads sloped to catch maxi- 
mum light. The ood protects 
without shading. (Orders filled from 
Write for Watson Circular 





Watson No. 8 
Price $2.00 4 stock.) 


BELDING & MULL, 822 Osceolo Road, Philliv:burg, Pa. 














M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 


mounting. 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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Double guns $37.50 to 
$750.00. 

Single trap guns 
$100.00 to ” 

$750.00. 


The new Ithaca suited Alec Mermod, Gun 
Editor for Outdoor America so well that he 
promptly ordered a- new Ithaca for his per- 
sonal use. 

Super 10 bore Ithacas kill 10-or 15 yards 
farther than the heaviest loaded 12’s. 

Feather weights or heavy weights in .410, 
20, 16 or 12 gauge Send for free catalogue. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 11, ITHACA.N.Y, 


ily 
The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


Beginners learn how to shoot. 
Crack shots keep in practice with it. 
Built for hard use. Guaranteed to group shots 
within 1 inch, at 10 yards. Powerful enough to 
kill small game. In use by motorists and 

sportsmen. Fully Guaranteed. 
Mark I, goitace +22 or .177 

» Deluxe model, calibre.22 or.177 
PELLETS, calibre .177, per thousand.. 
PELLETS, calibre .22, per thousand.. 


Beware of cheap imitations 
Full line of W. & C. Scott sie" Bie | 





shot guns, Magnum rifles, 1 Bi 
Game double rifles. ce ae 





Our Illustrated 72 Page Catalog 25 cts. in Sta 
Sole U. S. Agante ate 
A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


10 to $0 H.P. 
Marine Motors 


Again Universal foe ahead! New 1927 
world-famous Flexifour 10-15 H. P. Mar- 
ine Motor now much sturdier, with ter 
wer, yet lighter and morecompact. rall 
length reduced 5inches. Only one place to oil. 
Gives same thrilling performance to a launch 
as displayed by the latest model cars. New 
improved, oil and water tight reverse gear 
with positive neutral. ‘Send for FREE catalog. 
size and type of your boat. 


Flexifour 





manufacturer of the gun which to me has proven 
defective follows much the same outline and our 
relations will eventually be beneficial especially to 
myself. 

I own a 16 guage Trojan grade double barrel 
hammerless Parker shotgun. I do not use it a 
great deal and to be honest about it it is the best 
gun I can afford. It goes without saying I believe 
that I am alike to every one else who uses a smooth 
bore and if finances would permit I should cer- 
tainly own the best gun Parker Bros. put out of 
their shop. “Best” to me means mechanically and 
materially for “doo dads’? and such on a shotgun 
do not appeal to me and if I had one with all of 
them on I'd most likely want to stay home and 
look at it instead of going afield for a little sport and 
a lot of fresh air. 

The early part of September, 1924, | bought a case 
of Winchester Leader sliells from V. L. & A. sport- 
ing goods store in Chicago. These shells were 
loaded with 3 drams of Du Pont powder and 1 
oz. of No. 714 chilled shot. V. L. & A. to me 
means “the best” in sporting goods, their sales 
and business creeds are such as to insure any one 
the best the market affords and there apparently 
is never any stale stock on their shelves. Shells at 
least never get old enough on their shelves so that 
if kept for two years after being purchased should 
they be unfit to use. 

Some three weeks ago three of us drove out of 

hicago some few miles for a week-end hunt 
Saturday and Sunday. Saturday everything was 
O.K., and Sunday morning two shots, one from 
each barrel, were the same. I am just a poor 
enough shot so that on the next opportunity I 
needed both barrels to bag the game. Upon break- 
ing the gun it was impossible to get either shell out 
of the chamber. One | finally picked out and the 
other had to be forced out with a stick put in from 
the muzzle. Both shells were split on the side, 
even through the high brass base. I tried four 
more shells and they all split the same way. 

The first thing that came to my mind was de- 
fective shells so I saved one of the split cases and 
took it and an unused shell to V. L. & A. on Mon- 
day. As soon as the gunsmith looked at the split 
case he told me the chambers were expanded and 
that the cause would be found in the barrel material 
rather than the shells. 

I have written Parker Bros. just about such a 
lengthy letter as this and am today in receipt of 
their reply. 

At the time of writing them I also sent the split 
case and perhaps used little or no diplomacy in 
telling them that I thought I was entitled to a 
new set of barrels, no charge. 

Their reply today asks that I send the gun to 
them for inspection and a report. They make no 
comments of course as to material or what I may 
expect in the way of an adjustment, neither did I 
expect them to. But they do say this with no pre- 
liminary, “If its present condition was caused from 
defective or abnormal ammunition, the fact that it 
had been used only a very little as you state, would 
have no bearing on the question because the damage 
is done by the individual shell.” I agree with them 
but if it were defective ammunition how did it 
happen that both chambers expanded at the same 
time, and that after I had used nearly the entire 
box of shells? 

I don’t want to get into a controversy with you 

or Parker Bros. or any one else and my only thought 
in giving you this complete history was in the hopes 
you might answer this one question. 
If these expanded chambers are the result of 
defective or abnormal ammunition I'd like to 
know it. I buy standard shells (Winchester) 
loaded with a standard load, 3 drams of a standard 
Dupont powder. If this thing is likely to occur again 
and I have to pay for a new set of barrels each time, 
finances are going to compel me to give up the only 
sport I enjoy, a little fun with a shotgun, Suppos- 
ing that the damage were done by the ammunition 
I am under the impression that the Parker has a 
name for being as good a gun as is made in this 
country and should withstand about any pressure 
which might be exerted in a shell of the correct 
gauge. 

Every once in a while when I'm in the office a 
long lengthy tom foolery letter such as this comes 
from one of our branches or some individual owner of 
a truck. At the time it is read we probably cuss 
him a little but eventually we do just the best we 
can to give him help in the way of enlightening in- 
formation. I expect you to do the same, as far as 
the cussing is concerned and I hope, Capt. Curtis, 
that you can tell me something enlightening as to 
the cause of failure in this particular case. 

J. G. KINNER. 


Ans.—I have your lengthy letter of recent date 
regarding your Parker gun. I have read the same 
with care and I want to say to begin with, that there 
is no finer gun made on the American Continent 
today, nor any more reliable or sporting bunch of 
business men in the country than Parker Brothers, 
and | know they will see you through and treat 
you justly and fairly. 

One thing that you failed to tell me in your letter 
was how long you have had the Parker gun, but I 
presume that you have used it before you used the 
shells which gave trouble. 

It may be that the salesman who talked to you 
about them knew his business, but I can tell you 
that the things that a lot of sporting goods salesmen 
should know and don’t know, would fill a good many 
Bibles. How the devil did this fellow know that 
your chambers were enlarged? As a matter of fact, 
to have shells split is a common occurrence. I sup- 
pose that in the last fifteen years of shooting, I 


have had shells of every brand made split down the | 








Oh, Man! What 
a Shirt 


but never mind the 
picture... Listen— 


You must see the shirt. No mere 
photograph can show you its velvety 
suede-like softness, its warmth, its 
smart appearance. And no mere descrip- 
tion can make you quite understand— 
understand how a fabric can wear like 
leather, feel like suede, look like buck- 
skin and yet be Buck Skein. Buck 
Skein—soft as wool—warm as fur. 
Buck Skein, the tuxedo of outdoor 
shirts! 


Sure I am raving—so will you and so 
will your wife, when Buck Skein, after 
a hard rubbing in the wash-tub, comes 
up smiling—looking more than ever 
like a piece of soft suede—mellow as 
your old briar pipe. 

No fading, no shrinking, and a real 
money-back guarantee with each shirt 
says so. 


Big and roomy; color—buckskin tan; 
coat style; attached collar; two oversize 
flap pockets; double-stitched seams that 
won’t rip, and buttons that stick to their 
post. 

If your dealer hasn’t a Buck Skein left 
in stock, mail me the coupon below, 
enclose $3.50 and I'll see you get a shirt 
that will wear you a long, long time. 


FREE 


“Buck Skein Joe's 
Family Album”’ pictures 
in life colors Tom Mix 
in a Buck Skein (the 
shirt at $3.50, and the 
jacket at $5.50.) Also 
the Buck Line flannel 
shirt and Buck Jacks, 
the colorful glorified 
lumberjacks. 


nae) 


Buck Skein Joc. 
c/o Lustberg Nast & Co., Inc., Manufacturers 
Dept. C-9, 331 Broadway, New York City 


See that I get Check Here 

A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 

Enclosed Check (1) Money Order 

My neckband size is__ 

Send me sure the Family Album, FREE C) fi 
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“COMPAX” | 


Your 
Pocket 
Pal | 






Amazing 
( )ptical 
Achievement! with | 
regular size 


Just what SPORTSSIEN need! 


“QvOMPAX" — the wonderful 8-Power Pocket-size 
4 Binocular. Small, light, hanitsome, COMPACT! 
Weight only 7 44 ozs., height 3 inches. No larger than 
an opera glass. After using, slip in pocket! Just what 
Sportsmen have been awaiting. A real “POC J 
PAL"! Take it with you wherever you go. Ideal for 
Hunting, Nature Study, Bird Study, Races, Boxing 
HKouts, Motoring, Vacation, Theatre, Football Games! 
Easy to follow swiftly moving objects. 22 Millimeter 
objective! 
Under its spell Nature, Sport, Scenes take on new charms! Has central 


Compared 









focus feature—everything is in focus 50 feet, 50 yards, 50 miles! Bril- 
liant illumination, exquisite definition! Individual eye strength and 
eye width adjustment! Can be used as a Binocular, Field Glass, Opera 


5 ! A marvelous Optical Achievement! 
FIVE (5) Glasses practically for price of ONE! 


. 
Sold DIRECT! SPECIAL PRICE! 
Production of “COMPAX” Binoculars is VERY LIMITED! They 
are not mass produced, but CUSTOM-MADE under rigid individual | 
inspection! Complete in solid Leather ENGLISH Case, 
Neck and Shoulder Straps! Compare “COMPAX"” with $ 95 
any $40.00 or $50.00 Binocular. While the LIMITED 

Mail’ Price is 


Importation lasts, our low Virect-by-M 











It t@ arousing nation-wide com- 
ment We ask for NO Money in 
j Advance! NOTHING on Deliv | 
“ ery! See, Try, Test, BNJOY 
4 ¢ “COMPAX" for 10-Days 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
or, i you preter to pay h 
deduct $295 and send Check or Money Order 
—— ee eee eee ee ee |] 
a Honorable Dealings 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan:-$6.00 MONTHLY | 
for $32 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise re- 
urn it. ° 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
erations of I 
365 WASHINGTON STREET STON, MASS. 1 
Lare ¢ ‘World! 





cash at end of 10 DAYS $32 | 
Order NOW 
Importers, Exporters, International Mail-Order House 
s 5 
Retailers of Bin are in & 





Gentiemen—Send me “COMPA) Binoculars for 10-Days Free 
Trial on “NO Money in Advance—NO Money on Delivery” Plan, 
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For Russian 7.62 m/m Rifle 


Specially 


te. 36 Designed 


Receiver 


Sight 


Sight is shown mounted on left side of Rus- 
sian 7.62 m/m rifle, with bolt open. Aper- 
ture turnsout of way In satisfactory manner. 
Special base fits neatly against receiver. Po- 
sition of sight conveniently close toeye. In- 
creases distance between factory sights on 
rifle as issued by one-third. $10.00. Tap and 
drill 50 cents. Ready for delivery. 


10 





ving you the new Lyman 
Sight Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Field 


side and I never for a mement questioned the gun 
in which they were used. 

Sometimes manufacturers get a hold of a poor 
batch of paper which is brittle. Sometimes it is a 
bit too dry and the shells split. It may cause a little 
trouble in ejecting them but this is no reason to be- 
lieve there is anything the matter with the gun. 

As a matter of fact, I would be willing to bet you 
20-1 that Parker Brothers or anyone else, in ex- 
amining the gun would find it perfectly normal. 
Nor do I consider this as condemnation of the 
shell you use. It may be that Von Lengerke & 
Antoine had these shells in stock for a long time. 
They may have been stored in a warm temperature 
where the paper quickly dried out. 

However, I wouldn't worry about it at all. Be- 
fore sending the gun back to Parker, it would be 
advisable to try several other brands and see what 
success you have with them. 

[ imagine that your gun store friend couldn't 
think of any other excuse except an enlarged 
chamber, Furthermore, you haven't noticed any 
undue recoil at any time which would indicate that 
you have ever shot an excessive charge from the 
gun. Why should we assume that the chambers are 
enlarged? 

At any rate, even should it be the case, which I 
doubt, you.can certainly take my word for it, that 
it is one chance in a thousand, and if you get a new 
pair of barrels for the gun, there is no likelihood of 
it ever occurring again. 

I think you are attaching entirely too much im- 
portance to a very small matter, but I cannot blame 
you for that. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


NO!!! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 
Please advise me whether or not a Remington 
automatic shotgun, twelve gauge, 28 inch, modified 


| choke barrel, will hold its pattern and shoot with 


as much force with the barrel cut off to 26 inches, 
Also whether or not this will make it an open bore 
barrel. 

BarTON C. ISBEL. 


Ans.—Contrary to general opinion, even though 
a gun was bored to give a full choke pattern, it 
does not necessarily mean that the choke begins 
much back of the muzzle, and as a matter of fact 
the Remington guns are made with a very short 
choke. 

If you were to cut a 28 inch barrel to 26inches, you 
would make it practically cylinder bore and this 
would decrease the pattern from about 70 to 45%. 
It would cut the limit of hitting range to about 
45 yards. In fact, the gun would only be good for 
quail shooting in the future, and not too good at that. 

Never cut down the barrel. If you want to 
open up the pattern a bit, have some of the choke 
bored out. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


A BAD JOB 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have been reading what you have written in 
FIELD AND STREAM, and I would like a little advice 
about a .25-20 Winchester rifle which has a piece 
of brass cleaning rod stuck in it. I would like to 
know if there is an acid that would eat the brass out 
and not hurt the bore of the rifle any. 

LEONARD Brown. 


Ans.—It is too bad that you got that piece of 
cleaning rod stuck in your rifle, and there is no 
acid that I could recommend to take it out. Acid 
is very dangerous to use for a piece of steel. Some- 
times it has a very bad effect. 

I would suggest your taking the rifle to a good 
gunsmith, but if you are careful you can probably 
remove it yourself. 

To begin with, carefully heat the barrel, not too 
much (so as to remove the bluing from it), but 
heat the barrel over a flame or in a fire until it is 
good and hot—too hot to hold with comfort— 
and then tap the rod through. 

You probably did just what everybody else does; 
instead of continuing to drive it through the barrel, 
you tried to drive it out the way it was forced in. 
This buckles it to some extent and makes it even 
tighter. 

In driving it out you should have a steel rod 
about the width of the bore. A competent ma- 
chinist would drive it out for you without maiming 
the rifling, but don't take it to some butcher who 
will ruin irreparably the bore of your rifle. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


A WINCHESTER IMPROVEMENT 


I am sure that the many readers of this depart- 
ment who appreciate the cardinal qualities of the 
little Winchester 20-gauge Model 12 hammerless 
shotgun will be glad to know that because of the 
ever-increasing use of the 234 shell and its ad- 
vantageous load of a full ounce of shot, the Win- 
chester Company have improved this model to 
take this case rather than the 24 inch shell which 
was all that it formerly accommodated. 

The standard Model 12, 20-gauge in the future 
will shoot either the 24% or 2% inch case and 
although we have not heard from the Winchester 
Company regarding the improvement, we have 
every reason to feel that they can alter old guns 
of this model in the same manner. 

This places the Winchester 20 in an entirely 
new category. It makes it quite as powerful a 
gun for all-around use as any other 20-bore upon 
the market. SHOOTING Ep!Tor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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have had more 
pleasure shooting 
|| today if my gun stock 
had been made right.” 
That is our specialty, cor- 
recting and making Stocks to suit 
your requirements. All work done 
by an expert, having had years of 
association with Gun Clubs of 
Germany and Denmark. 


Paul L. Jaeger & Co. 
102 Orange Street, Springfield, Mass. 


IVY POISONING 


Quickly relieved and removed 
by 
Uhl’s Universal Remedy 
for 
Ivy Poisoning 








On the market for 30 years. Never known 
to fail. Sent postpaid for one dollar. 


A. UHL & CO., Inc. 




















42 Broad St. New York, N. Y: 
GLASS 


J. KANNOFSKY Eves 


Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty, Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





331 West Broadway, Cor. Grand St., New York 
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|'Wherever the utmost 
is demanded — 


FEATHERED DYNAMITE 
(Continued from page 20) 
open. And how those partridges did go! 

Joe now took the high cross fence like a 
pole vaulter. Evidently there was some- 
thing on his mind—or in his nose. At any 
rate, he was on point in a jiffy. Somehow 
or other, the top strand of that fence looked 
mighty high and unstable. The walk 
through the tall, heavy, resistant stubble 
seemed to have taken a bit of sap out of me 
too. So I slipped under instead of climbing 
over the barrier. 

Then Bert and I advanced with Ann on 
leash, for we were taking no chances. We 
came up as quietly as possible. Old Joe 
rolled his eyes at us, but nary another move 
did he make—not the slightest tremor. Just 
as we stepped past him a covey of eighteen 
or twenty bolted the stubble a few yards in 
advance. The proverbial frigid cucumber 
had nothing on me this time. Crack! a 
bird wilted. Crack! and another collapsed 
thirty-five yards away. 

Meanwhile, 
cumbrance, Bert had whacked a brace of 
partridges in artistic style. Four down! 
Good work, if we did say it ourselves. Four 
down but not yet in the pockets of our 
hunting coats. Joe retrieved two; Ann 
brought in another. The fourth we never did 
find, although we stuck to the job persist- 
ently and thoroughly combed the stubble. 

“Well, that about lets us out for the day,” 
said Bert. ‘‘We are close to our legal allow- 
ance. Could pick up a few jack-snipe by 
circling around to that boggy meadow.” 

“No. Let’s make it a straight bag of 
Huns,” said I. Let’s save that for another 
day.” 

We proceeded homeward slowly, for 
Bert was intent on adding a bit to Ann’s 
education. Our leisurely progress gave me 
time to assimilate the beautiful scenes that 
lay spread before my eyes. “After all,” 
said I to my inner self, ‘‘all this talk about 
the beauties of Elysian fields may be mere 
propaganda. What I’m viewing now is the 
real stuff—a real eyeful for any red-blooded 
sportsman. 
tious joys of the hereafter when old Dame 
Nature has dumped a heaping cornucopia of 
good things right here at our feet?”’ 





THE ANTLERED LEGION 
(Continued from page 37) 


were allowed to increase there might come | 


a time when they would threaten the cari- 
bou’s existence. But the Indian and white 
trappers take particular pleasure in collect- 


ing the territorial bounty of $15 paid on | 
each wolf, and this serves in a good degree | 


to keep the dreaded foe in check. 

Man’s effect on this great caribou herd of 
the interior of Alaska seemed to be favorable 
rather than unfavorable to its continued 
existence. In the first place, there was 
man’s incessant warfare on wolves, coyotes, 
wolverines and lynx. The pelts from the 
backs of caribou enemies supply some three 
or four hundred trappers with the sinews 
of life. And as for the caribou taken by 
man for food and clothing, they are mostly 
bulls, of which nine out of ten are super- 
fluous in the general scheme of propagation. 

All along the upper Yukon I received 
the encouraging information to the effect 
that of late years the caribou multitudes 
were on the increase. Not one dissenting 
voice was raised to mar this good report. 

“There's more an’ more of ‘em every 
year,” declared the old graybeard at 
Woodchopper. I hope he is right, for 
there is not on the seven continents a 
grander heritage of wild life than this 
antlered legion of the far north. Nor does 
there remain a group of animals more 
fortunately situated to hold their own into 
the man-crowded decades ahead. 


in spite of his canine en- | 


Why hanker after the suppositi- | 


1927 


With the Roosevelt Brothers 
Expedition, with the Rice Ex- 
pedition up the Amazon, with 
Roy Chapman Andrews on the 
Third Asiatic Expedition—wher- 
ever the utmost is demanded, 
you will find Zeiss Binoculars. 
have won 
preference because of their 


Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
world-wide 
superior optical qualities. They have a 
wider field of view, enabling you to 
more quickly locate moving objects. 
Their greater light gathering power 
is a decided advantage when hunting 


And their 


strikingly sharp definition brings out de- 


or navigating in poor light. 


tails which ordinary glasses fail to reveal. 
At leading opticians, CARLZEISS) 

camera and sporting-goods 

dealers. Write for catalog. LU SERA ) 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485-C Fifth Ave., 
Pacific Branch: 728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York 
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Binoculars 
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FIRST AID and MEDICAL 
ee KITS ee 


| 50c—$2.50—$5.00—$7.50 and up for Camp, 
ome, Auto, Factory. Pocket Kit 4x2 %xl 
inches in waterproof case. 50c complete. 


Contents: Iodine (bottle has_glass rod), Aromatic 
Ammonia, Ointment, Gauze Pad, Adhesive strips, 
and Tape-Gauze Compress, A little wonder for the 
price. Larger Kits in Metz al cases. Complete Outfits. 
Postpaid on receipt of price. Try Tape-Gauze 
Compress, the ha andy Dressing. Send 10c for trial 
size (5 dressings). Catalog and complete kit lists on 
request. 

PATTERSON’S FIRST AID EMPORIUM 
Queens Blvd. & Barnwell Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y- 














Weller @ 
Classic mo 
innow- y Swimming 
Price Action 
$1.50 Catches More 


« Fis 
Finish: Piko, Perch, 
Chub, Red Devil 
(red and white) 
Order direct if deal- 

er cannot supply. 

“Junior Size’ Ciassic Min- 

» now weighs % oz., has one 

joint. Price $1.00 each. 
Erwin Weller Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

No ‘Angier’ s Kit Complete Without a “Classic” 
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CARE OF SALT WATER 
TACKLE 


By J. E. McGinnis 


ISHING tackle, like anything else, 

whether it be the family Ford,that pet 

gun, or the front lawn, needs con- 

stant care. A little attention paid to 
rods, reels, lines, and all the other various 
paraphernalia of the fisherman, will greatly 
help to extend their period of usefulness 
over a long term of years. The seasoned 
angler knows this and acts accordingly, but 
frequently the beginner lacks the necessary 
knowledge, and sometimes he makes costly 
mistakes. It is for him that these few hints, 
which at various times have proven useful 
to the writer, are given. 

First of all, in caring for his rod, he should 
always remember to wipe it off after a day’s 
use. He should be sure that the guides, 
reel-seat, etc., as well as the rod itself, 
are thoroughly dry, and then after lightly 
rubbing the rod with an oiled rag he should 
spread a thin coating of vaseline over all 
said fittings. This will prevent them from 
tarnishing. 

He should also remember never to leave 
his rod standing against the wall for any 
great length of time. Many times has 
this advice been repeated, but once again 
is not too often, as a rod—especially a 
light rod—that is left standing against the 
wall soon develops a beautiful “set” that 
is quite difficult, and sometimes almost im- 
possible, to correct. It should be hung 
from some peg (a small nail in the ceiling 
molding makes a convenient place) so that 
the weight o1 the rod itself will prevent any 
set. 

Here it may be mentioned that a rod hav- 
ing developed a set from fighting a fish, 
or from trolling with a heavy bait, can 
often be straightened by this selfsame 
procedure of hanging from a peg. A lead 
sinker or other weight should be attached 
to the butt to assist in the process of 
straightening. 


ODS can be purchased with double 

guides; that is, sets of guides upon 
opposite sides of the rod. When a rod so 
equipped starts to develop a set, it can be 
turned over and the other side used, thereby 
straightening it. However, some fishermen 
prefer a rod with but one set of guides. 
The beginner must use his own judgment 
as to what will best suit his particular 
needs. 

When carrying his rod out of its case, 
the novice should be careful not to bump 
it against anything. Agate guides are very 
easily broken, and sometimes it does not 
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Edited By Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman's own for 
the discussion of everything concerning fresh 
and salt water angling. New methods, kinks 
and tips valuable to other fishermen are wel- 
comed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











take much to damage the joints where the 
bamboo strips are cemented together on a 
split bamboo rod, so he should “look a 
little out.’”’ For the same reasons, he 
should avoid standing his rod anywhere 
where there is danger of its falling. 


Net results in Canada 
Province of Ontario picture 











The writer will never forget one day when, 
just before embarking on the boat that was 
to take him on a day’s trip after the gamy 
yellowtail of the Pacific, he stood his 
valuable rod against a small building on 
the cement pier. A few minutes later, 
returning for the rod, to his horror and 
disgust he found it lying on the cement 
with four of its five genuine agate guides 
broken. Then it was that he realized 
what a foolish thing he had done. 

At the end of the season, before putting 
it away, the rod should be examined care- 
fully for broken or frayed wrappings. 
There should not be any, for these should 
have been removed as soon as they became 
worn, and the rod rewrapped, but in case 
there are some that have escaped notice, 
they should be changed. 

If the fittings have become tarnished they 
should be polished. For this purpose any 
well known make of silver cleaning prepara- 
tion will do nicely. Then the rod should 
have one or two thin, even, coats of good 
varnish. When it is finished it should 
be hung in some dust-free place to dry. 


EXT comes the reel. Any reel, but par- 

ticularly a salt water reel, needs care. 
The heavy work it is called upon to do, 
coupled with the corroding effect of salt 
water and, in the case of a surf reel, sand, 
makes frequent attention a necessity. 

A liberal use of oil is most important in 
the care of a reel. Of course the amount 
that the reel is used regulates the frequency 
of oiling, but it is far better for the reel to 
have too much oil than for it not to have 
enough. 

Before starting on a trip the beginner 
should see that the oil cups on his reel have 
plenty of oilinthem. _ If the reel is equipped 
with a drag handle, he should make sure 
that it has sufficient oil. The gears should 
always be kept well greased with a good 
grade of vaseline. Nearly all manu- 
facturers box with their reels a leaflet giving 
detailed instructions for oiling them. 

After a day’s fishing the reel, like the rod, 
should be carefully wiped free from mois- 
ture. Then all its outside surfaces should 
be rubbed with a well oiled rag. Corrosion 
of the metal will in this way be avoided. 

At the end of the season, the reel should 
be taken apart and cleaned. Any corroded 
or tarnished places should be gone over 
with some of the same preparation that 
was used on the guides. Then all the 
parts should be oiled with the very best 
grade of oil obtainable, and the reel put 
in its case. 

The line, too, needs frequent care. It 
should never be left wet on the reel, but 
should always be dried after a day’s fishing. 
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EASTMAN SCIENTISTS 
FOUND THE WAY 


to make Home Movies practical,economtcal and easy to produce 
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entertainment thrill to 
millions of people. 

You've seen professional movies, of 
course. Hundreds of times. Now science 
has taken another great step and brought 
amateur movies right into your home. 

Real movies . . . of people you know. 
Children you love. Places you go. Movies 
that you've made yourself are now easy 
to show right in your own home on your 
own silver screen. 


A difficult problem 


Eight years ago Eastman Scientists marked 
this goal and set out to at- 
tain it. They sought to make 
Home Movies practical, eco- 
nomical, easy to produce. 
Their object was to eliminate 
the mysteries of grinding 
cranks, long-legged tripods 
and complicated shutters 
. so that everyone could 
make movies with profession- 
al results. 
What happened during those eight long 
years of research matters little. 


For these engineers did find a way to 
simplify the making of movies. Into an 





easy-to-carry camera weighing only 5 lbs. 
they concentrated every vital necessity of 
movie production. 

What a triumph in simplicity! No need 
to focus. No tripod. No grinding crank. 
Just sight the camera, either from waist 
height or eye level. 

Then press the button—it’s as easy as 
making a “‘snap-shot.’’ A shutter whirls 
inside, and the film slides swiftly behind 
the ever-focused lens. 

Instantly every action within the scene 
before you, every changing sequence of 
light and shadow, is registered for all 
time on your film. 


“You press the button—we do the rest’? 


After the film is taken, your work is done. 
No troublesome developing. No bother or 
fuss. We finish your films at 
no extra cost, and return them 
to you ready to run on your 
own silver screen. 

Then with equal ease your 
films are shown. Switch on 
your Kodascope Projector and 
instantly the screen becomes 
alive with action. Drama... 
adventure... romance... all 
are captured on the film and 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


flashintoa swift pattern of lightand shadow 
in the quiet of your darkened room. 
Home Movies! It is as simple as that. 

Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s forty 
years’ experience in devising easy picture- 
making methods for the amateur. Un- 
biased by the precedents and prejudices of 
professional cinema camera design, the 
men who made ‘‘still’’ photography so 
easy have now made home movie-making 
equally simple for you. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-foot reels cover- 
ing a variety of subjects, are available at 
your dealer's. Price $7.50 per reel. You 
may also rent full length films of famous 
stars from the nearest Kodascope library. 


Complete Outfit Now Costs Only $140 


‘Today a complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak, 


Kodascope Projector and Screen, may be 
had for as little as $140. Ciné-Kodak 
weighs only 5lbs. Loads indaylight with 
amateur standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak 
safety film, in the famous yellow box. 

See your Kodak dealer and clip coupon 
for interesting Cin¢é-Kodak booklet. 


7 5 


Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. FS-2, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easily make 
my Own movies. 

















12-year-old boy takes 
5-lb. Bass on “Oriental” 


“T am sending you a picture of a 
five pound Big Mouth Black Bass 
caught on your ‘Oriental Wiggler.’ 

“You may use this picture in your 
advertisements if you want to, as I 
want folks to know of this wonder- 
ful bait. I am 12 years of age and 
this was my second bass, the first 
being caught the same day on the 
same bait.” 

James W. Light, 
Greenville, Ohio. 





This is the 
finds so effective. 
in colors—all red, 


Oriental Wiggler 
It comes in '4 or 54 oz. and 


James Light 


all white, 


At all dealers, $1.00. 

Other successful Foss lures are illustrated 
below Their great popularity everywhere 
there's enough water to float a fish proves 
exceptional efficiency’ under almost any and 


all conditions. Don’t get away this year with- 


out at least one of each of these lures Your 
dealer has them 
s > 
= “=, in, 
Y ae 
= a ~ =—— 
SHIMMY WIGGLER ! r 5¢ os., $1.00 





F Frog Wiggler, $1.00 Vo. 12—! 1/0 hook 
N il A i/o} j Larger hook f ordered. 
JAZZ WIGGLER ‘4 or 5 0c., 50¢ 

If your dealer cannot supply you wit : these 
lures, and with the. genuine Al Foss pork 
trips, send us his name and the price and we'll 
furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9508 Quincy Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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or red and white. | 
| 


Field 


A line that is not dried soon becomes prac- 
tically worthless. The beginner should 
avoid drying his line in the hot sunlight, 
as this is another thing that will cause 


rapid deterioration. The careful angler 
usually washes his line in fresh water 
before drying it. 

A good line drier is a most useful ac- 


cessory. By eliminating running the line 
around the backs of chairs, or from post 
to post, it saves much time and trouble, 
so it is well worth the small initial cost. 





Working the pool below the famous 


The novice, if he is so inclined, can easily 


construct his own. 


Hooks, leaders, etc., also require a little 
attention. If the beginner owns any steel 
piano wire leaders, he should examine 


each one, especially the part that is bent 
around the hook, before using it. Leaders 


that are made of this material, while 
admirable for certain types of fishing, 
rust easily, so they should be changed 
often. 


Frequently the novice should test his 
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gut leaders as well as the gut snells on his 
hooks, and he should be sure that he does 
not use any of whose strength he is doubt- 
ful. It is far better to discard a worn out 
hook or leader than to lose it on the prize 
fish of the season. 

In the kit or tackel box, it is well to keep 
a pair of pliers, a small can of oil, a screw 
driver, a piece of emery cloth, and a small 


When the fish 


sharpening stone. are 
biting ravenously, for perhaps the first time 
in weeks, and it is discovered that the 


Province of Ontario Picture 


Nipigon Falls for square tail trout 


reel needs a few drops of oil to run properly, 
or the hook needs sharpening, then is the 
time these articles will be appreciated. 

All this may sound like a lot of labor to 
the beginner, but he will find that in reality 
only a few minutes at the end of each day’s 
fishing are required to care properly for 
his tackle 

And when at last he lands that big one, 
the knowledge that well-cared-for tackle 
greatly helped in its capture will more 
than repay him for his time and effort. 





STEELHEAD TROUT TRIES TO RIDE A BICYCLE 


ISH are often known to do unusual 
things and the relating of such incidents 
is always good copy. We often read of an 
angler catching a fish which has swallowed 


* os a 


Curiosity often kills 


creatures other than cats. 


~-but he should have stuck to competitive swimming 


ways welcome notes and photographs on 
any unusual happening in the world of 
fins, and request that these notes be sent to 
the Fish and Fishing Department for pub- 





The ruler shows this trout to 


be 22 inches long, a trim, symmetrical specimen 


some bright object, such as a piece of tinfoil, 
a marble, or even a finger ring. 

Once in a while a fish gets into trouble 
purely through accident, or perhaps because 
of that quality of curiosity which seems to 
obsess many wild things. This interesting 
letter and photograph was received recently, 
and it is so unusual that undoubtedly readers 
of this column will be interested. We al- 


lication. Here is the letter, sent by Mr. 
Cy Wolf of a western sporting goods con- 
cern. 


FISHING EDITOR: 

While fishing one day along Harvey creek 
near Everett, Washington, two young men, 
Clarence Asplund and William Krattley, 
spied a fair sized steelhead in a deep, clear 
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hole, and it seemed to be swimming nowhere 
in particular. 

Upon closer examination they found that 
the trout was tightly fastened in some 
glittering object. Securing a long stick 
they dragged it out, trout and all. 

The glittering object proved to be an old 
bicycle sprocket. The steelhead had poked 
his head through the opening and because 
of his gills, could not back out. Then 
after thrashing around he wedged his body 
half way through and his chance for freedom 
was gone. 

The trout was alive when taken from the 
water and from all appearances had been 
in the sprocket for some time. It was 
displayed in the window of the sporting 
goods store for two days and created no end 


of interest. : 
Cy WoLrF. 


THE QUESTION OF LURES 


“7 AD-I-E-S and gen-tle-men!” says the 
street faker, ‘‘the chance of a lifetime! 
Here I have an absolutely guaranteed, 
genuine panacea for all ills. Chief Dirty- 
face’s Indian Herb Remedy will positivel 
cure everything from corns to baldness—.” 
Thus he harangues the street corner audi- 
ence by the hour, producing so-called proofs 
of the marvelous cures attributed to this 
wonderful remedy, which probably con- 
sists of molasses, water and spices. But 


] 


intelligent people do not fall for his line. | 


They know there is no cure all for every- 
thing. 

Neither do those who fish a great deal 
believe that there is any one best bait 
or lure. They have found. from — long 
experience that baits which take fish one 
season may, not be successful the next. 
If those who are new to the game, expect 
to find an all-around lure, which will be 
good under any and every condition, they 
had better stop their search right now. On 
the market today it is possible to buy any 
number of artificial lures of different con- 
formation and in many combinations of 
color. The uninitiated is apt to think that 
this is a lot of pure nonsense, and that 
fishermen as a whole are a bunch of nuts. 
Those who are on the inside, however, 
know that this is not true. Under modern 
conditions, with so many anglers pursuing 
them, game fish become very wary and it is 
necessary constantly to present a variety 
of lures to the fish if you wish to be success- 
ful. 

Recently an angler wrote this department 
asking what lures took prize fish in the 
wall-eyed pike division during the past 
five or six years. He said he wanted to 
sum up and find out which was the one 
best bait. It was interesting to note that 
during contests covering the past five years, 
fish were taken on a wide range of baits made 
by various tackle manufacturers. 
one of the baits was nationally known, 


but from the number of entries covered, | 


no one make had preference. 


\ HY it is that game fish of a given 

species will be partial to a plug, for 
instance, having a white body and red head, 
for a period of time and then refuse absolutely 
to take it later on, is impossible to define. 

Whether you are a fly fisherman or a 
bait caster you are apt to meet with dis- 
appointment if you limit your lures to one 
or two patterns and stick to them exclusive- 
ly. Almost the first request you get from 
a brother angler on the stream, when your 
basket happens to be filled with trout is 
“What fly are they taking?’ Similarly 
bass fishermen are always eager to learn 
what artificial lures are meeting with 
success. 

In the Field and Stream Fishing Contest 
affidavit blank under Rod used, Reel, Line, 
Lure or Bait, the following line appears: 
Give manufacturer’s names of tackle and 


Every- | 





|_MONTAGUE CITY 


MONTAGUE [TRAIL 


RE’S something new in the world’s oldest sport... . 

The Montague Trail. It stretches from coast to coast, 

from the salmon’s rock-hung pools in Newfoundland to the 
waters churned by Tarpon off the coast of Panama. 


Wherever the fish are striking. .. there is where The Montague 
Trail winds its happy way. It goes wherever Montague rods go. 
And for half a century America’s greatest lovers of fishing 
have carried the famous hand-worked Montague split bamboo. 


There’s a Montague for every purse and purpose—ask your 
nearest dealer to show you the one best fitted for the fish that 
haunt your favorite spot right now. That’s the royal way to 


end a glorious summer. 


A Tip For Your Club Secretary 


We are routing, as a free service to sportsmen’s 
clubs, two moving picture films that bring real 
joy to the soul of a fisherman. “Fish Tales;” 
and “Bait Casting.” Requests filled, gratis, in the 
order of their receipt. 





MONTAGUE 
“RED WING” 
hand- worked 
SPLIT BAMBOO 
ROD —9 foot 
Floating Alumin- 
um Case — $25. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Ready Soon! An “‘Angler’s 
Map”’ good for hours of in- 
terested study b: 

ing enthusiast.Send 25¢ for 
postage and packing. 
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New Thrills For Fishermen 


There’s a real thrill in having a well oiled, rustless reel—line running 
smooth and free, gently dropping bait or fly just where you want it. 


There’s another thrill in having your whole fishing kit always spick and 
span—everything well oiled and rust free, fresh and clean as the day 


you brought it home. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


A Handy Can of 3-in-One should be in 
every fisherman’s tackle box, ready for 
instant use. Takes up little room. 


3-in-One is a high quality oil compound 
whose several ingredients give it lubri- 
cating and rust preventing properties 
not possessed by ordinary oil. To pro- 
tect yourself, insist upon the package 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
L 


having a Big Red “One” on the label. 
Sold by sporting goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general 
stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and in 
three sizes of bottles. 
FREE: Generous sample and illus- 
*trated Dictionary of Uses. 
Request both on a postal card. ° 


R62 
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Write for Agents’ Proposition. 
74 


‘tsman Boot 


at the 27e2¢ Price 


This tough, sturdy, good-looking Hi-cut will take 
you through more miles of hard wear in real 
comfort than any boot we ever heard of. 

It’s a Waterproof 16-inch Hi-Cut Sport Pac, made 
of dark tan oil-tanned leather, famous for dura- 
bility. Goodyear Welt sewed, solid leather through- 
out, quality in every detail—a boot that cannot 
be bettered, regardless of price. 

Enormous production as the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes sold from factory to 
wearer makes possible the low price of $9.90 direct 
to you. Cash with order—or C. O. D. if you prefer. 
Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to state 
size and width on your order. 


Our 
for shoes if after examination you feel you would rat 


Write today! 
rantee: “We guarantee to refund every cent paid 


have the money than the shoes.” We take 
the risk. We want you to be satisfied. 


Doubles 


FROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 
231 E. Lake St. 


| full specifications. The reason for this is 

| that such data is highly appreciated by 

| anglers. The question of lures and baits 
is always an eagerly discussed one wherever 

| fishermen gather. If a man takes a 40 

pound muskalonge, naturally everybody 

enue to know what lure the big fellow fell 
or. 

It is important then, in filling out your 
affidavit slip, when making an entry in the 
Big Fish Contest, to give exactly, not ap- 

| proximately, the tackle specifications. Make 
sure that you have the right names of the 
plug, fly, spinner or spoon. Thousands of 
anglers will want to know and by dispensing 
such information you help the cause of 
angling. 


LATE SEASON TROUTING 
By Seth Briggs 

HE heyday of the trout fisherman is the 

vernal months. From the time the 
first shad bush sends forth its feathery 
bloom until Independence Day, the angler 
who seeks the trout with his fly rod may 
expect sport. 

At that time most of the pools are filled 
with water and the rivers and creeks are 
running strongly. Great hatches of aquatic 
insects make their appearance almost every 
day. The trout are in fighting mood 
and it is no particularly difficult task to 
catch them. But when the streams begin 





to go down, due to the let up of Spring rains 
and the heat of summer, fishing conditions 
are radically altered. 

Unless a man is a dyed-in-the-wool trout 


| enthusiast, the chances are he will seek 


other loves, the muskalonge, the pickerel, 
or the black bass. But those who like to 
follow the trout stream from the beginning 
to the end of the season will not be lured 
away. How then may sport be obtained 
when every pool is so clear that the trout can 
see the fisherman a block away, and the 
connecting riffles have diminished so tHere 


| is scarcely enough water in them to make a 


cup of tea? Unless you wish to fish at 
night, the answer is by the use of the utmost 
diligence and carefully planned trout stream 
tactics. And even then results are not 
certain. 

Trout may be taken even during the 
hottest days and when the water is down to 
the minimum low stage. A great many 
anglers will doubt this, | know, because per- 
haps they have tried with only indifferent 
success, but usually results may be obtained 
by observing carefully every little detail 
of equipment and behavior on the stream. 
Generally in clear low water feeding trout 
abandon the pools and heavy riffles, pre- 
ferring to lie in the eddies alongside rocks 
and quite close to the bank. This applies 
to both small streams and larger rivers. 
It is important to study thoroughly the 
habits of fish at each season of the year if 
you would obtain the greatest results and 
this certainly applies to low water conditions 
more than it does when the streams are 
normal. 


ROUT may be taken on both the wet and 

dry fly, but usually the dry fly man will 
be more successful than the user of the 
sunken lure. The finest leaders are more 
apt to bring rises than heavier ones and 
the point end of your leader should be 3X 
drawn gut. It is well also to use small, 
finely tied flies. While no dogmatic rule 
can be laid down, ever, in connection with 
the question of flies, it has been the writer’s 
experience that (for Eastern streams) 
lightly dressed flies of such patterns as 
Spent Gnat, Quill Gordon, Light Cahik, 
Spent Woodruff, and the Hewitt Bi- 
Visibles, tied on numbers 12 and 14 hooks 





are very successful. : 
In fishing any stream, large or small, it 
is most important to move cautiously. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Wade along slowly, watching your footing 
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and avoiding all splashing, keeping down 
as low as possible. There are times when 
long casts must be made in order to reach a 
particular spot, for instance a pocket lying 
quite close to the shore. When such a 


problem confronts you and it is a question 
of a 40 foot cast, then is the greatest accuracy 
demanded. 

Slowly you start stripping the line off 
your reel, keeping the fly in the air, and 





Diagram of trout stream. A—pocket 
near bank where feeding trout may lie 
in hot, clear weather. B—shallow, 
broken water, good morning and 
evening. C—deep pool where trout 
rest. D—flat water, good at dusk. Z 
—where to cast fly on hot, bright days 





not allowing it to touch the water. May 
whatever gods that control the winds cease 
breathing for the moment. Your problem 
now is to drop the fly not more than a foot 
from the edge of the overhanging grass on 
the bank. It must be done so daintily 
that the fly strikes the water first. If you 
make a slip and hook the grass your chance 
is ruined because in disengaging the fly, 
either by a direct pull or wading, the trout 
will be put down. 


F you have been successful in placing 

the fly where you wish and it floats nicely 
with the current, the chances are you may 
rise the fish which you believe lies there. 
But if you do not, try again and again until 
you are rewarded with success or a bung- 
ling cast ruins your chance. This is merely 


the method laid down by Mr. LaBranche 
in his admirable book ‘‘The Dry Fly and 
Fast Water.”’ The author of this work 





Cross section of above pool. 
overhanging bank. N—pocket where 
trout feed. O—riffle. P—deep pool 


calls it “‘creating a hatch.’’ In principle 
the trout sees an insect or insects descend- 
ing time after time and eventually believes 
that a hatch has come on. If you are 
successful in casting perfectly each time 
and not alarming the fish, eventually he 
may take your fly. 

While on a fishing trip to one of the 
famous Catskill streams this spring, the 
writer followed this method in a shady 
pool overhung on the far side by a ledge 
of rock. j had reason to believe that a good 
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‘No. 976 MUSK-ORENO — 
4% inch body length. 3 su- 

r-strong treble shooks. 
B colors. Brice $1.25. 


perfect surface bait. 


$1.00. No. 962 Midget size. 
Price $1.00. No. 964 Muskie 


size. Price $1.50. 





For Muskies 


Depend on these Two 


USKIE fishing’s greatest thrill is a smash at a Surf- 

Oreno. Ask the guides and anglers of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Canadian waters. They'll tell you. A 
strike is a leap clear out of water. Hooked they stand on 
their tails—and fight. 


Surf-Oreno is ideal for casting over shallow weed beds. 
Traveling onthe surface its head and tail spinners create 
an attracting churning commotion. It’s a Muskie bait 
that packs many a never-to-be-forgotten thrill. 


Musk-Oreno, a good size underwater wobbling bait, is 
another sure one. Great for muskie or northern pike. 
Especially effective in northern waters are the rainbow— 
white with red head—and spotted colors. You can troll 
Musk-Oreno as well as cast it. 


Ask for these two Muskie appetizers at any 
sport goods store. You can depend on them. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 2241 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle 


S OUT ((quatry tacnte 


Level. ; No. 11 South Bend Split Bamboo Rods. For 
yt my hee Lash ere —— trolling. Special ay con- 
finest of South Bend Reels. struct! is ¢ Muskies. 4, 44, 5 and 6% feet 


Price $16.50 lengths. 












Write for your 
copy of “Fishing— 
What Tackle and 
When,” 120 page 
book. Contains 
valuable helps and 
hints on every 
kind of fishing. 


Free on Request! 








‘KINGS’ ENDURE! 


In 1906 Mr. T. Wherry purch 


For twenty years he has used this boat for hunting, trapping and fishing 
in the rivers and lakes of Canada and the United States. 


He says, “I have shot rapids with it, poled it over riffles when it 


dragged heavily on the bottom. 
and in fact used it the same as if it 
size--” 


KING BOATS are built of the stuff that lasts. 
See the ‘KING’ Portable Safety Boat at your nearest dealers, or 


write us for a beautifully illustrated 


The waterways of the world are 


KING BOAT COMPANY, 


—KING 


portable 
safety 
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ased an eleven foot special KING. 


I have stood up and fly fished in it, 


were a wooden boat four times it’s 


catalogue, it is yours for the asking. 


yours--when you own a “KING” 
Dept. G, Oakland, California 





BOATS— 








Your SL EE Pwit te 


SERENE 


SNus, warm, 


Abercrombie’s new ‘‘Abbielite”’ Sleep- 


comfortable in your 


ing Robe, you'll rest completely. Light, 


soft, compact anc scientific in design. NEW 24 
Fine onal khaki cover, not water- ROBE 


roofed. 
Finin: e 

camel's hair 4 virgin wool. 
gienic and insulation principles. 


an 


Hookless 
ventilating fla 
—opens completely for airin 
ing. Hood with drawstring. 
packs easily. Right for Fall h 
General camp use. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., Dept. FS-1, 311 Broadway, New York 


Genuine lamb’s wool inter- 
Blanket lining weave 34 genuine 
Best hy- 
Side 
bottom closed as wanted with 
fastener covered by extra 
that snaps. Bag or robe 
and clean- 
olls small, 
unting and 
Get yours Today. 


Warmer Robes for Colder Climates 


Sold in 
larger € 


ies by Best 
Dealers 


The ‘‘Abbielite”’ 
Robe, warm, light, 
weighs 8 lbs., mea- 
sures 66” x 80” 
Made for years of 
satisfaction, like 
all Abercrombie’s 
camping equip- 
ment. 
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U. S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 
RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
Sportsmen— before buying 
Send for our 88 page illustrated catalog. The most com- 
of imported Arms ever issued in America. 
25c in stamps. 


EGER. Inc NEw YORK.N.Y. 
Eact 42nd Street 


224 













catalog! SEND FOR COPY. 


Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 


L. E. Stemmier Co.,Queens Village N.Y. ; 
Dept. F.--Deaters write for prices. ’ 
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The Green Bay Hunting Boat 


Famous for its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 


This is the boat you need for duck 
hunting. Easy to paddle. Strongly con- 
structed. Safe in rough weather. Skims 
over shallow water to where the ducks 
are. You'll get more game with a Green 
Bay Boat. 

Built of white cedar and oak; draws little 
water; flat bottom, 18 to 20inches wide. Made 
in four sizes. The standard for over 45 years. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
West DePere 


6c 


Wisconsin 





in stamps wil! bri: the Kidney catalog showing complete 
ii ” line of high-quality hand- uilt boats. 


Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 


New York—Bruno Beckhard, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 












| trout lay there though the morning had 
been exceptionally dead, the water low, 
and there was not a sign of life anywhere 
on the stream. It was a difficult place to 
cast. About 25 feet of line had to be 
handled and it was necessary to get a high 
back cast on account of overhangin 
| willows directly behind. After about 36 
casts a shadowy movement in the water 
caused me to believe that something might 
be forthcoming shortly. Two or three 
further casts were made and then, as the 
fly floated with prettily cocked wings over 
the stretch of broken water, a magnificent 
brown trout, perhaps 18 inches in length, 
rose slowly towards the lure, backed down- 
stream directly under it for perhaps 6 inches, 
and then dropped to the bottom without 
apparent alarm. Here was the reward for 
my work, and I thought surely that the next 
cast would bring him. 


UT under such circumstances, behavior 
akin to stage fright or buck fever is apt to 
attack one. I dried the fly directly in the 
air making four or five false casts and then 
shot the line out over the water. But I had 
not reckoned with the back cast and in 
bringing the rod forward I felt a slight pull. 
The result was a miserable failure. Several 
coils of line dropped on the water directly in 
front of the spot I had intended to reach, 
and the trout was put down for that time. 
That illustrates graphically just how careful 
one must be with every detail in fly fishing. 
In low water fly fishing it is necessary to 
use the greatest skill you have at your com- 
mand and good generalship is never wasted. 
An example of this comes to mind. A 
friend and I were fishing an extremely 
| difficult stretch of water not far from New 
| York City. The stream has always been 
a hard one because it is quite deep and the 
bottom is one mass of boulders, covered 
with algae, which makes wading very 
difficult. This little river is not over 20 
feet wide at most points, and it flows through 
a wooded valley. The brush overhangs the 
banks, making the backcast difficult. We 
fished along side by side taking turns at 
each good pool and riffle. We were not out 
for trout, but fun, and the companionship 
of the thing was no small part of the 
pleasure. A few trout were taken as we 
went along. 

Rounding a bend, we saw an angler a 
couple of hundred yards ahead of us. My 
companion suggested that, inasmuch as he 
had probably been working just above us 
right along, it would be a good thing to 
take a little time off and eat our lunch. 
When we were through with this pleasant 
duty we resumed our fishing. 

Approaching the spot where we last saw 
the angler it happened to be my turn to 
cast. The pool was a particularly beauti- 
ful one and I studied it carefully. Ap- 
proaching the pool was a strip of broad flat 
water and just ahead the stream narrowed 
to form a brawling riffle, which emptied the 
deep pool above. On the left a large ledge 
of rock and a hemlock tree with wide- 
sweeping boughs threw a shadow over the 
strip of water. On the right there was a 
flat gravelly bank and directly behind it a 
| series of low growing bushes. 
| AFTER a moment of contemplation I 

stepped out of the water on the left 
| bank crouching down low to keep out of sight, 
made a detour through the woods and 
reached the pool just back of the over- 
hanging rock. 

By means of several horizontal false 





™ 





casts, parallel with and over the stream bed, 
I managed to drop the fly about 20 feet 
over the pool, and, of course, out of sight. 
| It had scarcely struck the water when I 
heard a rise. Striking instinctively the 
fly was fast and a heavy fish started surging 
I quickly drew him down- 


| in the current. 
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stream and out of the pool into the. flat 
water below. After a few moments of 
fighting, during which I kept out of sight, 
as much as possible, of the main pool, I 
netted a 14 inch native trout. Drying the 
fly I cast again and was rewarded with a 
smaller fish and had two more rises besides, 
but due to the difficulty of trying to strike 
fish without being able to see the fly, both 
of these were missed. 

Later in the afternoon we met the angler 
who had been fishing ahead of us. We 
exchanged notes and during the conversa- 








A—angler. B— 


Diagram of pool. 
rock screening angler from trout. C— 


riffle. D—deep pool where feeding 

trout lay. E—flat water. X—gravelly 

bank. Angler fishing anywhere along 
this side can be seen by trout 


tion he remarked “It certainly is a peculiar 
thing. The best pool in the whole blamed 
stream is right down around that bend. 
There’s a big hemlock tree overhanging it 
and a ledge of rock on the other side. I 
guess I must have made a thousand casts 
in that water and I never got a rise. Did 
you do anything in it?’’ Then I told him of 
the two trout I had taken from the pool and 
the other two rises. Upon inquiring how 
he had fished he said he had approached on 
the right side, in other words the gravel 
bar, and had cast over every inch of the 
water from the tail to the head of the pool. 
In that position every trout present could 
see the angler and there was not one chance 
in a thousand that he would meet with any 
success. 

This is an instance of how caution pays. 
Many times in fishing a large river, trout 
will absolutely refuse to rise in the main 
pools and riffles, but will be susceptible to 
flies if properly presented along the banks 
and in quiet eddies near boulders and rocks. 
It is always well to study the water 
thoroughly, passing up such stretches that 
you know to be unproductive and concen- 
trating your efforts on those which almost 
certainly seem to contain fish. 

Late season trouting is a question of the 
angler going after the fish. 





Takapart, $7.00 








Rainbow, for 
trout, $5 








cAin’t it a 
grand and glorious 
feeling?” 


**7to own a Meisselbach, to fish with 
one? When you unpack the bait box 
and pull out a Meisselbach Takapart 
Reel, you’re stamped then and there as 
a tackle-wise fisherman. 


It’s a beautifully balanced reel, smooth 
running because of phosphor-bronze 
bearings, and not a particle of vibration 
because the frame is cut from one solid 
tube. Quadruple multiplying, 100 yard 
capacity, in fixed or free spool models. 


The Takapart feature enables you to 
take the reel apart for cleaning in a few 
seconds, with only your hands for tools. 


Like all Meisselbach Reels, the Takapart 
is made with the precision of a fine 
watch—built to last a lifetime, and fully 
guaranteed. There are Takaparts, reeling 
in fish today, after 25 years of steady use. 


Write for free catalogue and the famous 
“Bite Book” — how to make ’em bite. 
And insist on Meisselbach, and play 
safe—your dealer can get these better 
reels for you. 


THE A.F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
206 Taylor Street : . Elyria, Ohio 
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“All caught on 
Osprey Lines’’ 


“Enclosed is snap of Florida Bass. The largest 
weighs 1014 Ilbs.—and all caught on an Osprey line. 
“Until we used Osprey Lines we lost plenty of 
fish due to poor lines. Are glad to advise that 
the Osprey Lines stand up perfectly, which is 
wonderful when one considers the effect of Florida 

waters on silk lines.” 
Alex. M. Poulos, Fla. 


Use the Osprey Silk Casting Line 


50 Yard Lines furnished in Black or Mottled White 


Tarpon Springs, 


and Black colors, 33 4 yd. spools, Black only, 100Jyards 

connected, at prices per spool: 
Test 50-yd 33 Keyd 

spools spools 

9-pound $1.10 $ 

12-pound 1.25 

15-pound 1.50 

20-pound 1.75 

23-pound .00 

26-pound 2.15 

30-pound 2.25 

35-pound 2.75 





OSPREY LINES 
Guaranteed 


Doe yous ¢ dealers or direct from 
Waterproof Silk 


er cannot furnish. 
(Send for _ with color plates.) 


LOU J. EPPINGER °%fGursmen 


Dept. W, 131-135 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 











No. 87 B. P. Blood 
Proof 
Game 
pocket 
coat. 


New Model 


DRYBAK 


In a coat like this you'll be properly 
clothed. Warm, comfortable, snag and 
brier proof too. 

Body and top sleeves full DRYBAK lined. 


Double game pockets. Front and back 
entrances. Double side shell pockets with 
flaps. Breast, watch and whistle pockets. 


Pocket corners and points of strain doubie 
bar tacked or leather reinforced. Will not 
rip or tear. ‘‘DRYBAK or money back” 
guarantee on label and buttons. $8.00 at 
Sporting Goods Dealers. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Factory, Binghamton, N. Y. 








The Drybak Corporation F.S. 
93 Worth St., New York City. 


Send me catalog of latest Drybak Apparel and 
sample of material. 








| them, 


| tion as to how to go about it. 
quite a few ways 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


FLIES FOR THE HIGH SIERRAS 


Mr. Lapp PLUMLEY: 

I read your little article on flies for High Sierra 
fishing, in the June FrELD AND STREAM, and feel 
moved to drop a line and compare notes. After 
many summer trips up there I agree with you that 
the Royal Coachman is the best all-around fly for 
Sierra trout. However, I have never fished a 
locality where the brown trout was, so do not know 
about them. 

I have had good luck with the Royal Coachman, 
too, in very high lakes, on Eastern brook, as wel 
as rainbows and goldens. The last two trout seem 
to agree on flies, with similar conditions, of course; 
which is as it should be, since they are blood 
brothers. 

In the high lakes above timberline, where they 
take a dark fly—Black Gnat or Hackle—it has often 
seemed to me that they were taking the fly for a 
mosquito, as the pests are often bad just after the 
snow has melted, in early July. Later, in these 
same lakes, the brighter flies seem best. 

Last July, starting at Dusey Lakes, just over 
Bishop Pass, at about 10,600 feet, I tied on a 
Royal Coachman No. 10 tail fly, with No. 10 Grey 
Hackle for dropper, and took about a dozen 
goldens of 10 to 12 inch size. Used the same cast 
a day later for small goldens in Kings River, then 
replacing the dropper with No. 12 Brown Hackle. 
Later used the same farther down the river for 
rainbows of eight to 12 inches, with good results, 
but found Black Gnat better for sunlight fishing. 
All this was upstream fishing, dry or wet, as to 
whether the particular bit of water would sink the 
fly. I use dry, double wing flies, but do not treat 
or the line. Sort of slack system, of course, 
but in those little fished waters get more fish 
than we want, anyhow. One evening at Simpson 
Meadow, in the Kings, between 6 o'clock and dusk, 
1 put back 26, and kept 8 rainbows of 10 inch 
average. So many fish that any fly would have 
taken them, I suppose. 

Then, a day later, in a very high lake over Granite 

Pass, took some nice Eastern Brook, using the 
Hackles and Royal Coachman after sundown, and 
the Black Gnat a bit earlier. The Bee did not do 
well there, but was fair when I tried it in the 
river. A few days later, in another high lake, 
the same layout took some good rainbows. 
* I started in the Sierras years ago, after reading 
Stew art Edward White’ $ “The Pass,”’ ‘The Cabin,” 
and “The Mountains.” He touched on flies for 
those waters, and favored these six, I believe, al- 
most to the exclusion of others: Royal Coachman, 
Grey Hackle. Brown Hackle, Queen of Waters, 
Black Gnat, Professor. My fishing has seemed to 
favor the same six, although I have some other pat- 
terns secured from Scotland, long ago. 

I wish you could have struck some good Golden 
water while out here, as I know you would have 
been interested in these vivid fish, Mr. O. W. 
Smith has written me about a possible trip this 
summer, after Goldens, and expects to bring his 
wife and spend a couple of weeks after them. I 
had a little story in the April FreELD AND STREAM 
touching on the Goldens, which you may have seen. 

But, after all summing up in regard to flies, I 
suppose that any fair fisherman can take all the 
fish he wants in those little fished Sierra waters. 
One little stunt for deep lake fishing, when they 
won't rise, is a small black fly, weighted, cast well 
out, then reeled in by slow, short jerks. I have 
used it for some fair sized fish, but have not had a 
chance to try it for really big ones. A friend 
told me about it, and showed me a picture of rain- 
bows they had taken in Rae Lakes, in this manner. 
The trout ave aged just the inside length of a 

“ke rosene’ * pack box, 22 inches. 

It is a big country, and would take a lifetime 
to know thoroughly. After ten years, the upper 
San Joaquin basin is still ‘‘new’’ country for me. 

CLAUDE M. KREIDER. 








CoMMENT: This letter from Claude M. Kreider, 
one of our contributors, was sent to Ladd Plumley, 
who for many years was Fishing Editor of Fre_p 
AND STREAM. It was thought to contain so much 
interesting comment on flies for the High Sierra 


section that we believe readers will welcome its 
publication. Lee : 
Those anglers who contemplate visiting this 


would do well to clip 
which appeared in 
and Mr. 


magnificent trout country 
both Ladd Plumley’s article, 
the June issue of FIELD AND STREAM, 
Kreider’s letter. 

FIsHING EDITOR. 


|} REFINISHING A FISHING ROD 
FisuHtnG EpIitor: 

I have an old bamboo fly rod that I wish to 
rejuvenate and would like to have some informa- 
I have heard of 
but none went into detail. 

What I want to know is how to wrap, varnish, 
shellac and so forth and have a nice looking job 
when finished. Also what are the best colors of 
thread to use for wrapping? If this information 
is not at hand where can I get it? 

PuHILip LESTER. 


CoMMENT: The rejuvenation of a split bamboo 
fly rod is not nearly so difficult a task as it sounds. 
First of all, cut off all the old windings and then 
remove the varnish by applying a coat of varnish 
remover. Rub down well so you have nothing 
left but clean wood. 

Windings are fastened by using the invisible 
knot, which is very simple to manipulate. The 


process is merely to finish up your winding by mak 


ing 4 or 5 loose loops of thread and then drawing 
the bight back through these loops, cutting it close 
to the rod. A simple way to make this knot 
is to use a piece of buttonhole silk bent into the 
form of a loop. When you get to the point where 
you wish to make the knot, wind the remaining 
4 or 5 coils of silk over this loop, the loop proper 
to be placed on the outside of the winding. The 
bight, or loose end, is then run through the loop, 
and the loop is given a quick jerk towards the in- 
side of the winding. That does the trick very 
nicely. 

It is important to keep your windings very narrow 
if you wish to have a professional looking job. 
In this connection many rods nowadays are put 
up with only guide windings, the windings in 
between being omitted entirely. It gives you a 
snappy looking job, and your rod will be just as 
strong as before, provided the material is all of 
good construction. It has been proven long ago 
that windings between the guides have very little, 
if any thing, to do with the strength of the rod. 

It is better, in winding your rod, to use a color 
lighter than the shade desired where the varnish is 
applied. In other words, if you wish a bright 
cherry-colored winding, use a pink silk. When 
the varnish is put on it will turn the pink into a 
deep carmine color and give you the desired shade. 

The use of shellac asa preparation for preserving 
the color is questionable and is of doubtful value 
because it forms a strong, artificial, outside coating 
and does not allow the silk to grip the wood as it 
should. 

Use only very fine winding silk; 00 or 000 is the 
proper siz Ordinary sewing silk is rather heavy. 

In varnishing your rod select a room with an 
even temperature of about 70 degrees and see to it 
that it is dust free. Use only the best rod or spar 
varnish and allow ample time for drying. Good 
spar varnish dries very slowly, requiring about 24 
hours foreach coat. It is advisable to rub down the 
two preliminary coats with rotten stone or pumice, 
giving a third finishing coat when the other two 
coats are dry and rubbed. 

Regarding colors, that is up to you entirely. I 
have my own rods wound with bronze or gold 
colored silk, and the guide windings topped off with 
orange. It makes a handsome looking job, es- 
pecially where there are no windings between the 
guides. 

In regard to rod winding and repairing consult 
either “The Sportsman's :Workshop"’ by Warren 
B. Miller or *‘The Idyll of the Split Bamboo” by 
Dr. George Parker Holden. 





FIsHING EpIToR. 


BLACKFISH AND SEA BASS 


FISHING EpITor: 

Most of my fishing is done inesalt water down 
off the coast of New Jersey, taking a fishing boat 
from Sheepshead Bay to this point. 

At present blackfish and sea bass are starting 
their run of the season, and theugh I consider 
myself a fairly good hand at deep sea fishing, I am 
going to ask if you would be so kind to giye me the 
following advice, to compare myself with your 
answers: 

1. The necessary rigging for blackfish and sea bass. 

2. Where and how to place the hooks and sinker. 

3. What bait to use for both. 

4. Must the line be kept perfectly quiet when 
fishing, or is it advisable to lift your line every 
few minutes. 

5. Do these two fish strike immediately or do 
they nibble at the bait? 

6. Must either the black or sea bass be taken by 
skill or do they hook themselves? 

Henry HuMMELL. 


COMMENT: 1 and 2: Ordinarily a salt water 
rod, weighing around 10 or 12 ounces is used. A 
double multiplying salt water reel with a capacity 
of 150 or 200 yards of 12 or 15 thread Cuttyhunk 
line is about right A good hook for sea bass, 
depending of course upon the size the fish are 
running, should be a sproat number 1 or 1-0, snelled 
to twisted gut. These hooks are generally used in 
connection with a twisted gut leader about 3 feet in 
length, and a sinker, large enough to keep the 
bait on the bottom, is placed at the end of the leader. 
This sinker may be anywhere from 1 ounce to 8 or 
10 ounces, according to tide conditions. The hook, 
or hooks, are usually placed somewhere along the 
leader above the sinker. 

The best hook for black fish is one known as 
Virginia. It is specially hand-forged, and the 
size corresponding to number 1 or 1-0 is generaHy 
used for the ordinary run of black fish. 

No. 3: The best bait for black fish, generally, is 
the fiddler crab. These small crustaceans are 
readily available where blackfish arefound. They 
also take clams at times, and live eels and killies 
make good bait. 

No. 4: Your procedure while fishing for black- 
fish and sea bass depends largely upon tide condi- 
tions. Generally it is advisable to keep your bait 
| slowly by lifting your line occasionally. 

No. 5: The strike of both fish in question is quite 
Pn 2, They generally take the bait in their 
mouth, give it several strong jerks, and then 
swim away with the line. When they start moving 
ina onan manner that is the time to strike. 

No. Very few fish hook themselves outside of 
those bt which inhabit fast running water, such 
as trout and black bass. It is necessary to strike 
sharply in order to drive the hook into the mouth 


of the fish. 
FisHING EDITOR. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG FREE 


issued by L. Bean, of Freeport, Maine. 
Everything ‘the hunter, trapper and guide 
might want in the way of shoes and cloth- 
ing is offered by Mr. Bean. 

To give an idea of this illustrated catalog, 
here is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, Duck 
Hunting Boots, 
Suits for Deer and Duck Hunting, Rain 
Suits, Duffle Bags, etc. Write Mr. 
Dept. 628, and be surprised at the many de- 
lightful necessities he offers. Adv. 


Never Leaked Yet 








Write for catalog. By 
mail postpaid or at 
your dealers. 
HOBART WATERTITE SHELL CASES are 
just what their name indicates—completely 
Water Tight. Pack 200 shells in this case and 
hunting accessories in hinged tray which locks 
into cover. Snap the heavy Corbin lock;—all 


set! And Dry, even in a cloudburst. Re- 
cessed handle makes top level for seat. Com- 
pact, handy, non-rustable. Make your next 


shell case a Hobart Watertite. 


HOBART METAL MFG. CO. 


16th Ave. and 8th St., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Night Casting Made Easy 











| I snatched 


Leather Hats and Caps, | 


Bean, | 
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FOR THE FELLOWS ON THE 
BEACH 


(Continued from page 35) 


in the direction of daytime sleeping arrange- 


ments was just a huge square of mosquito | 


netting propped up by sticks, under which 
many 
swarming flies. But I was broiled to a 
crisp; so my next step was to make a real 


shelter. The roof was a seven-foot square of 
muslin dyed green, and from its edges hung 
scrim. Another piece of muslin, seven by 


five, I could snap on any side I desired 
if the sun came in too strongly. 

This shelter was just the thing. It does 
not make much of a bundle and is worth 
the effort. Just think of it the next time 
you tramp the beach when fishing is slack 
and you yearn for some place away from 
| the tormenting flies. 

If your tent is made of unbleached | 
muslin, the very first rain wili pelt through | 
the fabric as though it were mosquito | 
netting. The threads will soon swell up, 


| however, and it will become watertight to 
A novel and attractive catalog has just been | 8 


a certain extent. Of course, if one touches 
the inner surface, a steady drip will ensue 
from that point. Waterproof it at the 
earliest opportunity. 

My first method of waterproofing was to 
melt up some bricks of paraffin and with this 
paint my tent. 
sufficiently, however; so I ironed it in with 
a hot flatiron. Although effective, I do 
not like this method because it makes the 


tent too stiff to roll compactly, and besides | 
the tent continually sheds flakes of wax | 


| over everything when it is handled. 


| in a gallon can. 


NO MORE BACKLASHES | 


The Rinebolt Reel 
thumbs itself; 
backlashes are im- 
possible. You cast, 
tilt the rod, and 
automatically the 
Reel stops. 


Price $8.00 


For Particulars 
Address 





G. S. RINEBOLT 


GOVT POSITIONS | 


start $125 month; cabinand vacation; 





Forest rangers, 
patrol forests; protect game. Railw: ay mail clerks, 
p stoffice cle orks-carrie rs, rural carriers, prohibition 
agents and internal revenue agents. For list of posi- 
tions and how to qualify write 


MOKANE, Dept. 313, DENVER, COLO. 


In my next experiment I melted wax 
shavings in benzine and applied the hot 
liquid with a flat brush. This was better, 
but not entirely satisfactory. Then some 
one told me to try turpentine, using two 
bricks of paraffin to a pint. I melted the 
wax in the turpentine and spread it over 
the surface as before with a brush. The 
result was still nearer the desired 'proofing. 
ON a smaller tent I tried the alum process. 

This worked well. It did not fill the 
pores of the material so completely, yet was 
fairly rainproof and it did not add much, 
as the other methods did, to the original 
weight. I dissolved about four ounces of 


| alum and ten of lime in a gallon of hot water 


and applied. 

Another tent I treated with a water- 
proofing that I purchased already mixed 
One may buy it in most of 
the large sporting goods stores at a cost of 
about $1.75 a gallon. It may be obtained 
plain, brown or green, and a gallon. will 
proof about a hundred square feet of 
material. If it is too thick, warm it a 
little, and it will be easy to apply. 

This proofing I like very much. 
not flake off, makes the material soft and 
pliable, and it is guaranteed to preserve 
the cloth from rotting. Hang the tent 


It does 


| up for a few days, however, before using it, 
| toletit air. Thesmell at firstisrather “‘gassy. 


Huntington, Indiana | 


| 


The following recipe for waterproofing 
has been recommended, but I personally 
have never used it: 
drous lanoline to one gallon of benzine. 
This ought to be good. I will try it on a 
shelter that I am constructing. 

Possibly the best way of all to treat the 
material, however, is to send it to a concern 
that electrically waterproofs the goods. I 
am told that the stuff must be sent in the 
piece, that is, before you cut it to your 
tent design. This method makes no change 
in the appearance of the cloth. There is 
no filling of any kind, and accordingly there | 
is no added weight. 

In pitching your tent, see that the pegs 
are set well down into the sand and have 
them considerably longer than when in 

(Continued on page 81) 


This did not fill the fabric | 


a quiet nap away from | 








three ounces of anhy- | 








Chester E. 
Jamestown, 
caught these 36 and 24 


Smith, 
oe, & 
Ib. Muskies in Chau- 
tauqua Lake—on the 
Famous Pikie Minnow! 
Do y you blame him for 


Tht Ke HUB 
TrueloNatureLlures 





These cool evenings—and_ early 
morning, too—the big, old wise fish 
are feedin’ in along towards shore! 


And if ycu want some real fishin’— 
the kind you read about in magazines 
—just toss ‘em one of the three guar- 
anteed fish getters below! 


Famous Pikie Minnow 






“i No. 700 
vasth - Price $1.00 
This greatest of all lures has multi- 

plied a thousand times the joys and 
pleasures of fishin’. All game fish go 

for it—as it represents a natural Pike 












Minnow in size, shape, color—and 
above all else—in natural movement! 
And it gets ‘em all—Muskies, Pike, 
Pickerel and Bass! By all means, 
don’t go fishin’ without a Pikie 
Minnow! 
Weed Frog 
No. 2800 
Length 2 in. 
Weight % oz. 


Price $1.00 


This new lure is 
absolutely 
weedless! Just 
toss it back into 
weeds or pads— 
or up onto shore! 
It comes back 
skimming and 
splashing along- ——— 

with the fish! A splendid lure for dark 
nights, too! 


Crippled Minnow 


No. 1500 
Price $1.00 


Cast this lure up alongside of weeds or 
reeds! Reel in slow short jerks— 
making it look and act like a wounded 
minnow lying on its side—but able 
to make a little fuss! Try it—and see 
and hear the Bass strike this fish- 
gettin’ fool—and strike it HARD! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a 
guarantee to Catch Fish—or money 
back! At your dealer’s or direct. 
Our beautiful new colored catalog 
sent FREE upon request ! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
139 S. Randolph St. Garret, Ind. 
Manulactyeed in Canada by -LCOCK, — & 


WESTWOOD TORONTO, ONT. 
Creek Chub Bait Company 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3igin. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GICH MORE HSH 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


BIG 
FISH 


CONTEST 


Valuable Prizes for Largest Fishes 


To Encourage Better Sports- 
manship In Angling 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for some classes of fish. 

The Contest is open to everybody, 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1927, and closes on January 2\st, 
1928. 

3. Fish must be caught in the open legal 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
a’ hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, 
an exact copy, must be used when onatne 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affidavit 
is to be sworn to by the contestant before 
a Notary Public and his seal must 7 
affixed. In case any contestant catches 
fish when accompanied by a single guide, 
the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming 
out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. Such an entry will be duly 
considered by the judges. 

The length, girth and weight of 
entered fish must be included in the affi- 


davit, together with the lure and tackle 
used. 
7. Fish must be weighed on tested 


scales and measured with a tape measure, 
the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and 
the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the 
Editor of Prize Fishing Contest, FIELD 
AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, 
York. Affidavits must be in within three 
weeks from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual conditions, 
when the judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the affi- 
davit. 
fish on sheet of thin paper and an outline 
made with pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or 
weighing and measuring exactly the same, 





New | 


Drawing to be made by placing | 


more fish | 


prizes identical in character with those | 
offered will be given to each of those so | 


tying. 


1. Winner of any prize must send in | 


brief statement telling HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish was caught. 
story may be furnished but is not obli- 
gatory. 


Complete | 


12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor | 


equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1927. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER. 


To encourage Fiecp anp Stream readers to take part in this contest we offer every person who enters 
a fish, regardless of its size, a year's subscription, new or extension, for $1.50, or $1 less than the regular 
price; and to those who accept this offer we shall send certificates attesting their participation. Be it 
clearly understood, however, that this is an offer, not a condition, and has absolutely no bearing upon 
the judging and awarding of prizes. The contest is free and open to all. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish Weight. . a eee ina ihe denies oon 
When caught. as ey er ee ere en re ee eee 
Rod used Length CO eT eee te eee 
Line BN GE TI 6.6.6 6k wind caneawendaeunesengetekieas 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specificatioas. 
CE Tr Gs a i nab ce ds dn eteedersdsdcccdsnvesitn16n0 s0seedeekeve tent hessatssseeeadas 
Street SOPOT TTT OTT Or eee 
Sworn to before me this BO CEs 6.06: 00 anes wheeesssdbienscdbacdeenias 
eee Pee Pee Pe ee ere Pee 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 
(Signatures and addresses) (SEAL) 


Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 





1927 


Prizes and Classes 


HE following amounts in merchandise 

will be awarded in each of the 7 
classes below. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the ty columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1927 
may be selected by the winner. 


First Prize. . $100.00 
Second Prize 75.00 
SMOG PEASE. ..65... 00 50.00 
Fourth Prize..... 25.00 
Fifth Prize....... 20.00 
Sixth Prize....... 10.00 


Total $280.00 
Here are the classes for the 1927 Con- 
test. Where dates and conditions of 
capture are similar, fish have been put in 
the same group. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Caught before October Ist, 1927 
STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo 
irideus) 

Caught before December Ist, 1927 

Above s ies must be taken by casting an ordinary 
artificial y with fly fishing tackle, or caught by cast- 
ing an artificial “fly rod light lure; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly rod light 
lure”’ not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS _ (Microp- 


terus dolomieu) 
Caught before November Ist, 1927. 

Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. To assist 
the judges in determining whether the fish is a small- 
mouth or large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, take 
to a tackle dealer or taxidermist, and if a small-mouth 
black bass get an affidavit to the effect and send in 
together with the regular form of affidavit as given in 
the contest conditions. 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terussalmoides) Northern Division. 
Caught before November Ist, 1927 

Same geographical limits as small-mouth black bass, 
but identification affidavit not required for large-mouth 
bass in any division. 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terussalmoides) Intermediate Division 

Caught before January Ist, 1928, in West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terussalmoides) Southern Division 

Caught before January Ist, 1928, in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Louisiana. 

THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 8 
remaining classes. Any outdoor equip- 
ment displayed in the advertising col- 
ums of FIELD AND STREAM during 
1927 may be selected by the winner. 


First Prize. $50.00 
Second Prize........ 25.00 
:) 20.00 
Fourth Prize........ 15.00 
Pitth Peiee...:..... 10.00 





Total $120.00 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


( Identification: Sides with mahy whitish or yellowish 
spots, which are usually smaller than the eye of the 
fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye of fish, 
at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus salatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


; Above species must be taken before November Ist, 
927. 

LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namaycush) 
Caught before October Ist, 1927 


JUDGES 


ROBERT H. DAVIS, ‘‘Munsey’s Magazine,” New 
York; LADD PLUMLEY; J. T. NICHOLS, Assoc. 
Curator, and VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Rep- 
resentative, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York; EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, KENNETH 
F. LOCKWOOD and FRED’K K. BURNHAM, care 


of Field and Stream, 45 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
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FOR THE FELLOWS ON THE 
BEACH 


(Continued from page 79) 





the woods, as you will have no shrubbery 
nor trees to shelter your little home from 
the winds. So that you will not find your- 
self afloat, be sure that you pitch your tent 
well above the high-water mark, yet not 
too near the grass-covered dunes that 


shelter the hungry hordes of mosquitos. rm flexibility or spoil its 





. oer « . — . : its unifo: 2 

_A single blanket should suffice until the 1. No joints or stiff spots wy are no ferrules to slip or turn. 
nights grow sharp, and it should be abso- superb casting action— the! « and your guides are 
lutely all wool. No cotton quilt will There is only one connection to _ 
do on the beach, as cotton will absorb so always lined up true. oni 
much of the moisture from the sea mists that 4 taper and a perfect temper made possi : 
there will be no living with it. Your blanket 2. A hand re a give this one-piece, solid = 
will weigh up to five pounds. Thus far Yo backbone that holds a taut line on 
your outfit has run up to about fifteen rod a pager It permits you, to use the lig ote 
pounds, and already it looks bulky. The liveliest rape oll many a strike that would other 
rest of your outfit should not run much lines and $ 
above fifteen pounds, as your pack should —— ird the effort taken by any 
not average over thirty pounds for sand | u 3. You will cast with ee aie this spells SPORT 
tramping. ; d in a long days 

Ploughing through the sand is tough pret one ; 
enough at best. Try to hit the beach at F he trip. Let the muskie 
. * © loving care on the —your 
ow water on the trip to your camp site. . im jump © 

| t the trip to y p sit 4. It needs n boat, let him j r sulk—y' 


The sand will be as hard as a board at the wrap it around the needs no consideration. _And 


water edge, and the tramp will be much Tee Tenge bl no silk or varnish— 
easier than at high water, when the soft ocatsear? “ a few drops of oil. 
sand will tug at the heels and cause the eauel 
leg muscles to ache with the strain. 

At your belt you will carry your light ax, 
knife in its sheath, a flat flash lamp and a 


little canvas pouch that may be bought in | 66 a 

some Army and Navy store for five or ten M Best Ad 1S 

cents, to hold spare hooks, sinkers and odds | y 

and ends. A,cooking kit may be carried G d St 4 g f Fi h”’ 


by its sling at your side. Take a folding | 
canvas water bucket, for there will be no | 
gag ms on beck es Se ay says Fred Arbogast, champion long distance bait caster and bait 
an é C rus Stat | om. Oe ° 
at viet Gahir tele is bets Tees | manufacturer. Then he goes on to say: When I go fishing, my 
The Coast Guard men are fine fellows and | outfit is the best that over twenty 
will be glad to help you out in any emer- | years’ bait casting experience can 
gency. ick. Therefore, I use True Temper 
Your pack may be made of the old style R d lusivel s ” P 
army knapsack, which may be purchased Ods exclusively. . 
for about 25 cents. It has two good carry- The True Temper rod is lithe and 
ing straps and an outside pocket just right supple with a wonderful action that 
for the camera or a small cook kit. This | “tl : * 
pack or bag needs enlarging; so sew gives you great distance and out- 
along the top edge of the opening a strip | guesses the gamest bass. It keeps the 
of brown denim about a foot wide with a line tight, and its one-piece tem- 
draw string at the top. This will add to pered alloy steel tip will fight the 
its capacity quite a bit. ° ‘ 
its capacity quite a bi huskiest fish year after year and still 
be as straight and true as when you 
bought it. Try one at your favorite 
sporting goods store. 
Be sure the words “True Temper” are 
stamped in the steel of your rod. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
General Offices: Cleveland,O. Factory: Geneva, O. 


JEMPER FISHING Roos 


tube of salve for burns, headache pills and : 


pills for an upset stomach (rhubarb and soda WME. a 
V 
















OLD the tent flat and put it in the bottom 

of your pack to hold it inshape. Then 
clothes, food bags and tins, folding candle 
lantern, medicine kit, towels and soap. 
Place your socks, or shirts around hard 
objects, so they won’t dig into your back. 
Now for miscellaneous necessities. Do not 
forget your matches, camera and films, 
comb and brush, tooth brush and paste, a 
small pillow case that you may stuff with 
dry sea grass, or one that you may blow up. 
A little medicine case may be made of 
canvas, shaped like a pocketbook and sewed 
so that several little bottles may be carried 
in its pockets and tied around with a tape. 
Take iodine, of course, for cuts and abra- 











THE CARBIDE 


Old reliable head light for 
Hunting, Trapping, Camping, etc. 
On the market 28 years; used by professionals; 
not a toy. Shines 300 to 600 feet; economical 
burning; does not get hot; rain and wind 
proof. Has two lenses and darkening door, 

= automatic Generator, leather Head Strap, 
and non-kinkable Gas Hose. Sold by leading dealers. We also 
ship direct, C. O. D., if you wish. Price delivered $9.75. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Send for small free catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 


tablets are good), also some laxative pills. Yj, 
A small pair of sharp scissors, a couple of ‘Wf 
spools of thread and some needles may YW 
also be folded within this case. a. 

For your fishing you will need the usual 
surf rod and reel, some four-ounce pyramid 
sinkers, some three-way swivels and as- 
sorted hooks. A leather rod rest for the 
belt and an old towel for wiping the fishy 
hands are comforts but may be dispensed 
with. 

In the way of food, remember again 
that lightness must be the object. You 
will not be able to take a lot of canned | 
stuff, as it is heavy and bulky. Make up | 
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(Camera hunters 
GRAFLEX 
is rifle and shotgun 
combined 


HE real thrill in the photography 
of outdoor life comes in capturing 
the unusual ... the pictures that, to 
cameras other than Graflex, would be 
extremely difficult ... if not impossible. 
Graflex is designed particularly for 
such photography. Consider the ad- 
vantage of hunting with a camera 
which has a focusing-hood in which 
you can see the image of your subject 
full size. 

You are certain of getting exactly 
the picture composition you want... 
certain of correct focus ... and, you 
can follow action and capture it at 
precisely the happiest moment. These, 
with the faster focal plane shutter, are 
the features which give Graflex rifle- 
like precision and shotgun speed. 

If outdoor life appeals to you, it will 
appeal to you more with this camera. 
For with it you can record the unusual, 
striking and beautiful scenes — the 
really rare jewels of photography. 

Inspect Graflex at your dealer’s or 


write for the new booklet J-9. 


THE FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sold by Eastman Kodak Company dealers 


> 


)s— 


#4 Y 


the picture you get... 


8 











Field 


some small sacks of muslin, about six inches 
by four inches, and waterproof by ironing 
wax into them. Label them for prunes, 
cornmeal, sugar, rice, pork, etc., and fill 
them accordingly. Make a couple of larger 
ones for your wheat and prepared pancake 
flour. One 6x10 will hold about three 
pounds. 

Use friction-top tins for your sliced 
bacon, butter and sirup. Fill another tin 
with broken eggs. A bag of coffee and one 
can of evaporated milk should also go along. 
A few potatoes and onions may be stuffed 
into odd corners; also, your salt and pepper 
and a tin of beef cubes for soup should find 
a place somewhere. 

Of course, the grub list mentioned won’t 
go far if depended on entirely, but it is to 
be supposed that fish, clams and crabs 
will form a part of your diet. Don’t get 
into the fry-pan habit because it is easy. 
Too much fry pan means an upset stomach 
and headaches sooner or later. 

Pin your split fish against a clean board 
and prop it up, facing the fire. Fasten 
on a slice or two of bacon so that the fat 
drips over the fish. Planked fish beats ’em 
alla mile. For a fish chowder, place pieces 
of fish, potatoes, onions and diced salt 
pork in layers. Add water, butter, salt, 
pepper and evaporated milk, and boil. A 
small can of tomatoes will add zest. 


LAM chowder may be made in the same 
manner, using clams instead of fish, or 
chop up clams and add them to a can of 
vegetable soup. Clams are usually plenti- 
ful. Wade out at low water to a bar and 
feel about with your feet where the sand 
seems soft. Dig in, and you will find a 
clam. In the bays they will be more 
plentiful. Avoid the big sea clams or 
“skimmers,”’ which, though excellent as 
bait for striped bass and croakers, are very 
apt to be tough, bitter and full of sand. 
Many times you will find huge clumps of 
mussels washed ashore. They are delicious 
eating. Avoid those whose shells are open 
or part way open, as they will be dead or 
nearly so. 
To go back to the pack again, you will 


| find the blanket, when all else is packed, 


| bucket. 


GRAFLEX } 


left over. It simply won't go in. Roll 
the blanket tightly and fasten it to the top 
of the pack by means of two long straps, or 
you may, if you wish, make a long roll and 
loop it around the knapsack. I like the 
first named way the better. 

As to bait, the only kind I carry from 
home is salted squid or shrimp, as on the 
beach or near it one usually may find all 
the bait one needs—clams, crabs, blood 
and sand worms and small. fish. If you 
wish to be sure of having bait, however, 
you may prepare clams and shrimp by 
placing them in jars with plenty of salt 
about them. The salt seems to toughen 
them, but does not make them less at- 
tractive so far as the fish are concerned. 

Arriving at your predetermined camping 
spot, pitch your tent. Then make a table 
and bench and a rack for your rods to rest 
against and to support the precious water 
Collect old boxes for seats. Make 
a heap of driftwood for the night fire and 
cut a lot for the cook fire. Make a wind- 
break for the tent front and the cook fire, 
and do all the chores before fishing and 
swimming. The ocean will be there when 
you are really ready for it, and it is best to 
get all set. There is no telling when a 
thunderstorm may come up. 

Rake together a lot of dry sea grass for 
your bedding. Don’t try to rough it by 
lying on the sand. You will surely ache 
by morning if you do. Never lay any- 
thing down on the sand. Place it on the 
table or hang it on the rack if you want to 
find it again. The blowing sand quickly 
covers anything not raised above it. 

Eat your evening meal early and wash 
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all dishes, pots and pans. Be ready for 
angling, as from sunset on the fishing is 
really the best. Touch off the big heap of 
driftwood when it gets dark. By its light 
you can see to bait up, or you may gather 
around it to gossip if the fish are not biting. 





DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD 
(Continued from page 25) 


packing, and he and his master and Mr. 
Parmalee started out. As they were 
leaving, his mistress gave him a hug and 
felt him shiver, and thought he was cold. 

But his master said, “He'll warm up 
when he gets to moving. Won't you, old 
snoozer?”’ 

Dumb-Bell grinned and galloped stiffly 
to a small thicket. He skirted it with 

; It was 
much beter to hunt and forget the pines. 

He did forget them all morning long. 
Early in tue day his master made a wonder- 
ful double, both of them cross shots, and 
soon after that Dumb-Bell pointed a live 
bird a long way off, with a dead bird in his 
mouth, and Mr. Parmalee—well, it wasn’t 
exactly hugging, but it was near it. 

They ate Junch in a smail clearing where 
the low gray sky seemed to rest on the iops 
of the pine trees. Dumb-Bell ate his two 
sandwiches slowly and stared at it. 

There was something about the sky he 
did not like. As he watched it the shivers 
came back, and he was glad when lunch 
was over and he could go to work again. 

Late in the afternoon, although he was 
working as hard as he could, he began to 
shiver worse than ever, and suddenly he 
knew. ... 

It was not the pines that had made him 
shiver. It was something else. It was some- 
thing that was coming. It would be here 
soon now. It had been coming all night. 
The pines had been telling him. Why, 
perhaps they were ‘not so proud, so aloof, 
as they had seemed! Perhaps they really 
cared like the friendly trees at Brookfield. 

This thing that was coming was in the 
sky. In the gray sky that was growing dark 
now—and the pines were beginning to talk 
about it again. 

Dumb-Bell stopped hunting and stared 
into the north. As he stared his eyes 
changed, his soft, kindly setter eyes. They 
filled with green lights. Those from which 
he sprang, centuries and centuries before, 
had fled and died before this thing, coming 
out of the north, and the sleeping wolf 
within him was awake and was afraid. 

“Getting pretty dark, isn’t it?’’ said the 
master of Brookfield. ‘“Let’s hunt this 
piece out and break for camp. We're 
going to have a storm, I think. Dumb- 
Bell! Go on, old man!” 


T the words Dumb-Bell turned. Re- 
bellion was in his heart. He would not 
goon. He would put his tail between his 
legs and run. He would run where the 
stove was that ate wood. 

This tall man who said “‘Go on,’”’who was 
he? Dumb-Bell looked at him wildly, and 
their eyes met Dumb-Bell grinned, 
whined, and started—not for the stove and 
safety; he went carefully toward a distant 
brush heap. Thete might be a grouse in 
there, and the tall man, his man, in the 
old tan shooting coat which he had slept 
on so many times, had ordered him to find it. 

Yes, there was a grouse in the brush 
heap. Dumb-Bell slowed to a creep and 
then to a crawl, until something told him 
he could go no farther. Then he stopped, 
his eyes no longer green and shifting. They 
were warm, faithful, eager—the eyes of 
Champion Brookfield Dumb-Bell on point. 

And then, with one last wailing shriek 
from the pines, the thing that had been 
coming, that had made him shiver so, was 
there. Dumb-Bell did not move. His fear, 
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Watch Chain FREE! 
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STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
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ofa yo 4 oie dealing. 
Dept. V-781 outh | Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: - . Ont. 


Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapper stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes. 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine 
AND HERE’S THE 


Remington Sportsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting re- 
qi miremente of skinning and clean- 

ing fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. Blades are ry superior 
qua we steel The points 




















with strong, durable keen-cutting edges. 


re shaped just right for 4 ae clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPEC IAL OFFE 


il send you Hunting & Fishing 
° for a whole year, 12 big issues 
and this 
Remington 
Sportsman's 























“HANDS FREE” Flash Light 


For Fishing, Hunting, Camping, Touring, etc. Ad- 
justable belt permits of fastening to waist, chest or 
forehead. Weight only 12 ounces. PRICE $5.00 
FREMCO PRODUCTS <9 & 
177 New York Ave., Newark, N. 
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PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co, 
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| the fear of slinking ancestors, was gone. 
| What if there was a roar that deafened 
him! What if it was as dark as night! 


What if he could scarcely breathe for the | 


smothering ice particles that stung his 
muzzle and filled his eyes and his nostrils! 
The years had thinned his blood and 


stiffened his limbs, but his nose, which was | 


his soul, they could not touch. It was 
| the nose of a champion still, and wind and 

dark and snow could not prevail against it 

—there was a grouse in the brush heap. 

A blizzard was .a terrible thing. The 
pines had moaned all night about it. It 
was here now, roaring and biting, all but 
lifting him off his feet. Still—there was 
a grouse in the brush heap. You couldn't 

| change that. 

The wind was the worst. It was so 
hard to hold himself erect, and he must do 
that, whatever happened. He was on 
point, and champions pointed with a high 
head and level tail. 

If he moved, the grouse would flush, 
and he never flushed birds. Why, long 
ago, when he was a tiny puppy and they 
called him the runt and were ashamed of 
him, he never flushed birds. He had 
pointed sparrows when they kept him alone 
day after day in the runway. Of course, 
no one knew he was pointing and no one 
came to flush the sparrows. They would 
hop about in the runway for a long time— 
so long that his legs would begin to tremble 
and his back would ache, and someone 
should have come, but no one ever did. 


T was like that now, only worse. The 

wind was so cold. The winds were all 
much colder lately. This ong seemed to 
cut right into his chest as he held his head 
high against it. His hind legs were going 
back on him too. They were beginning 
to let him down a little. He must straight- 
en up somehow. 

Why didn’t they come? He was so cold, 
so very cold. If he could change his 
position, it would help his legs. They 
felt numb and queer. He felt queer all 
over. But there was a grouse in the brush 
heap. They would come and flushit soon now. 

They had better hurry. 
hold his head up much longer. 
the wind—the wind was growing warmer, 
almost like summer—but he was sleepy. 
That was queer. He had never felt sleepy 
on point before. But then he had worked 





hard today, and he had not slept well last | 


He would 
Why, 


night because of the shivers. 
sleep better tonight, much better. 


| he could go to sleep this minute. 


The wind wouldn’t hurt him. The wind 
was his friend. It had blown the snow all 
over him, and it was nice warm snow. It 


packed itself under his chest. He could 
even rest alittle weight on itandhelphis legs. 

But they were gone away, his legs. 
Back to Brookfield, rhaps. He must 


go too, back to Brookfield. It was bright 
and cheerful there. And always there were 
sounds that he knew, nice sounds—not 
like the pines and the loons. 

He would come to the big gates first, 
and then he would leave the drive and cut 
across the lawn toward the lights of the 
house shining through the trees. He 
would scratch on the front door and some- 
one would let him in, and Peter would be 
glad to see him, and so would his chair, 
his own chair near the fire. And then— 

But there was a grouse in the brush heap! 
He had almost forgotten No, he 
couldn’t leave just now. He must stay 
a little longer, alone in the dark in the nice 
warm snow. 

The snow was getting higher about him 
all the time. Perhaps it would cover him 
up after a while. He was not very big. 


then. And now, although his master called 





him old snoozer, he was Champion Brook- 


He could not | 
It was not | 


They had called him the runt long ago... | 
He had never flushed birds, though, even | 





Pipe Smoker Finds 
‘the Right Tobacco 
for the Tropics 





| Evidently, one of the problems of pipe 
smokers who live in the tropics is to find a 
tobacco that high temperature will not spoil. 


Mr. R. G. Rigg of Colombia, S. A., was 
happy to find that he could enjoy in South 
America the same tobacco that had been 
| his favorite since 1908 when he lived in 
Iowa. 


Read his letter: 


October 6, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: 


Most all well-known tobaccos smoke 
well in a cold or temperate climate, but 
very few in a tropical climate. They are 
mostly too heavy, don't seem to be 
blended right—at least that is my opinion 
gained from practical experience. 


However, Edgeworth is the same in any 
climate. Again that is my opinion gained 
by practical experience, 


I cannot get the same pleasure out of 
any brand of tobacco that I can out of 
Edgeworth, and I have tried many—and 
paid fancy prices too. It costs real money 
to smoke imported tobaccos here; the im- 
port duty is very high, 


Anyway, we cannot have everything we 
would like in these countries, so we hold 
on to all the little pleasures possible. 
Now you know why I smoke Edgeworth. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. G. Rigg, 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. 





Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
ee it to the pipe test. 

f you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, i18 
S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
L arus & Brother Company will gladly send 
| you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
| Slice of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
| 





| On your radio—tane in on WRVA, Richmon 
{ Va.—the Edgeworth station. Wave a be (254. 4 
| meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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Big Ones? 
‘Til 
SaySo” 


Them’s the very re- 
marks of Mr. T. W. 
Hout of Middlebury, 
Ind.—and with such 
evidence who’s able 
to doubt it? 


Land Those 
Deep-hiding Old Daddies 
with the fast -selling 


Heddon 


Trump Line of Winners: 


ACE - KING + QUEEN 


Metal-Body, Feather-Tail 
Spoonlike Lures — used with 
or without porkstrip 


pee ACE” 
SS 


| 
| 
| 












Half | 
Ounce 
| 
Q Full-molded hollow 
metal body, 154 inch, full weedless. 


“QUEEN” and 
“KING” 


Blade Shaped 
Bodies > 











Semi-weedless 


® Without extra cost you now get 
Now in this wonder-bait selection in full 
GOLD non-tarnishing gold. Going like 
“ag wild =e. hg pot ce an ae may glit- 
ter added to the triple-luring prin- 
Finish ciple ofthese new type baits — the 
only ones giving full spoon appear- 

ance and results without line-twisting. 
A size and weight for every casting choice. For 
all game fish. Gleaming body, brilliant fly, flut- 
tering flasher blades—then pork-strip if you 
wish. Always perfect working — close to top or 
down to any depth where the big ones hide in 

summer. 


Unexcelled for Mid-Season 


Nickel, copper or gold metal parts or nickel with 
one side in brilliant red-and-white or scale 
enamel finishes (on King and Queen only.) Red 
or Red-and-White feather: t ingle or spoon a | 


hook style treble hook. Any size or style, 


Ifnot at your dealer’ssent prepaid 

on receipt of price and his name. 
FR Send for valuable 
Heddon Hterature 
— inside tips for better fishing 
by Heddon experts—and de- 
scriptive circulars of Heddon 
goods. State whether most in- 
terestedin Rods, Reels or Baits, 


James Heddon's Sons 
72 Dowagiac, Mich. <=>, 








Field 


| field Dumb-Bell, with his picture in the 

papers, and there was a grouse in the 

— ae A grouse—in—the—brush 
> 


» * 


The mistress of Brookfield raised her 
gun. ‘All ready, Tom,” she said. 

The cook put his shoulder to the door 
and let it swing open a scant foot. There 
was a whistling shriek, the room was filled 
|with a vortex of snow, both lamps went 
jout, and the cook threw his weight against 
{the door until the latch clicked in its 
isocket. It was done in five seconds, prac- 
|tice he ad made him perfect; but a tongue 


| of flame had leaped out of the door as the 


twelve-gauge spoke in an abrupt yelp that 
just managed to rise above the voice of the 
storm. 

The cook lighted the lamps again. Mrs. 
Gregory dropped the gun butt to the floor 
and felt the muscles of her right arm. She 
was shooting three and a quarter drams 
of nitro. Her own little twenty-gauge 
could not have been heard to the edge of the 
clearing. Her arm and shoulder were 
bruised to a throbbing ache. 

She stood at the door listening for a time, 
and then she broke the gun and slipped 
a shell in the right barrel. “All ready, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

This time the heavy charge made her 
stagger and forced an “Oh!” of pain 


through her clenched teeth. 


The cook reached for the gun. “You 
can’t do that no more,” he said. “It'll 


| tear the arm off of you.” 


“T must,” she said. “I can’t hold the 


door. If the lamp blows over again, it 


| might explode.” 


“T’'ll hold her or bust a lung,” said the 


|cook, ‘an’ shoot with one hand. 


Mrs. Gregory drew the gun away and 
gave the cook a white smile. ‘You're a 
good man,” she said with a nod. “When 
this is over, you must come back with us 
to— W hat was that?” 

The cook listened intently. He heard 
what he had heard for the past hour, the 
shriek of the wind and the rattle of ice 
particles against the window. 

But the mistressof Brookfield wasa woman, 
and women listen with more than ears. 

“Open the door!’’ she cried. ‘Quick, 
quick!” 

The cook obeyed. For an instant the 
lamplight cut a yellow square a few yards 
into the blackness before the door. It 
was filled with myriad particles of hissing 
snow. These gave place to a staggering 
figure that carried another figure in its arms. 
Then the lamps blew out again. 


HEN they were lighted, a man of ice 

stood in the room. He crackled and 
tinkled when he moved, but he had the 
voice of the master of Brookfield. 

“Glad you fired,” he croaked. ‘I'd been 
hoping you would.” He looked down at 
the quiet figure he carried. “Come and 
get him, Tom. I can’t unbend my arms.” 

The mistress of Brookfield did not explain 
that she had been firing for an hour or 
more. She flew to the medicine case, then 
to the kitchen, then back with a steaming 
kettle. It was not until Mr. Parmalee 
stirred beneath the blankets a few moments 
later, then opened his eyes and muttered 
her name, that she flew to the master of 
Brookfield and asked a question. 

“Where,”’ she said, “is Dimb-Bell?” 

The master of Brookfield sat in an un- 
heated room with his hands in a dishpan 
filled with snow. His face, despite him, 
was twisted with pain. But the pain in 
his eyes as she met them was not physical. 
It was deeper and more lasting than the 
small agony of frozen fingers. 

“T ordered him on,” he said, “just before 
it hit us. I looked as long as I dared, and 
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fired and whistled. 
back here.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a sudden intaking 
of the breath. She returned to the main 
room and picked up the twelve-gauge. 
She picked the cook up bodily with her 
eyes and set him at the door, daring him 
with the same look to mention her arm and 
shoulder. 

“All ready, Tom,” she said. 
to the gun if he hears it.” 

She fired until her blue-black arm re- 
fused to lift the twelve-gauge any longer. 
Then she took a camp stool close to the 
door and sat there, waiting—listening for a 
whine or a scratch that never came. 

. * * 


I thought he’d come 


“He’ll come 


HEN a grayness appeared at the win- 

dows at last, the outside world was 
still in a shrieking, whirling frenzy. But 
an hour later the storm swept away to the 
south as abruptly as it had come, and a red 
sun was climbing a salmon sky above the 
snow-bowed pines. 

Beneath the pines the drifted snow was 
blue, but in the clearings it was a dazzling, 
shimmering pink which crept up the pines 
themselves, changing them to lavender 
plumes filled with violet shadows. 

Not a breath of wind remained. The 
pines were only painted on a painted sky. 
The pink snow too was painted. The whole 
wilderness had become unreal. It was too 
scenic, too theatrical to be true, and Mrs. 
Gregory gasped as she stepped into it. 

“Jim,” she said, “this isn’t the world, 
is it? There never were such colors in the 
world before.” 

The master ot Brookfield squinted at 
the blushing snow, the unbelievable sky, 
and the still miracle of the pines with their 
impossible shadows. 

“Why, no,” he said, at last. ‘It isn’t 
the world, It’s—the Happy Hunting 
Ground, don’t you remember?” 

At this she looked at him. 

“Ah, little Chief!’ he said. And one 
of his bandaged hands fumbled for one of 
hers and found it, and so they set out with 
Tom ahead breaking trail and Mr. Parmalee 
waving feebly from the doorway. 

They floundered on, peering into thickets, 
eyeing small mounds of snow fearfully but 
passing them without examination. They 
would not admit, just yet, that one of those 
innocent mounds could have a dreadful 
secret. Now and then Tom would fire into 
the air, and they would stop and listen to 
the echoes of the shot crashing among the 
pines. They called, of course, and the 
master of Brookfield whistled, but the 
clearings were filled with snow and sunlight 
and the thickets with snow and shadows, 
and that was all. 


At last they found something. It was 
a gun standing against a tree. 
“It’s mine,” said Gregory. “Now I 


know where I am.” 

He broke open the gun, took out the 
shells, and blew the snow from the barrels. 
He slipped the shells into the breech auto- 
matically, closed the gun, and looked about. 

‘“‘We were standing in the middle of that 
clearing,”’ he said, pointing, ‘‘and I ordered 
him on. He went toward the farther end 
—that’s north, isn’t it, Tom?—and then 
it hit us, and I never saw him after that. 
Chief, you stand here to give us our bearings, 
and we'll make a circle around you. You 
go one way, Tom, and I'll go the other. 
We'll make the first circle to take in the 
edge of the clearing and widen for the next 
when we meet.” 

The mistress of Brookfield stood and 
watched them go. Somehow it was a com- 
fort to be here where the mannie had been. 
His blessed paws must have pattered by 
close to where she was standing. 

She knew exactly how he looked when he 
went by. He would be so earnest, so intent. 
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He seemed to take on a remoteness when at 
work that shut her away almost completely 
from him. It was almost a sacrilege to 
hug him when he had to come in with a 
dead bird and could not avoidher. But | 
who could help it when he looked like that, 

so proud and important! 

If she had only been here yesterday. If 
she only had! If it was only now, this | 
minute, that he was passing and she could 
call his name and see by the flicker of his | 
eye that he heard! 

She tried it. ‘Dumb-Bell!’’ she said 
softly. ‘Mannie! Oh, mannie!’’... She 
could not see whether he passed or not. 
She could see nothing until she found a 
handkerchief in her sweater pocket. 

Then, when she could see again, her 
heart stopped beating, for Tom was waving 
to her and calling, and she ran toward him 
floundering, stumbling, falling in the snow. 

When she had crossed the clearing and | 
saw what Tom was looking at, she gave a 
cry of thankfulness and joy. ... There was 
the mannie—alive! He was standing deep 
in the snow. He was pointing with a 
high head and a level tail as he always did. 

And then she saw a look of amazement 
in Tom’s face. She came closer, and the 
light left her eyes as she sank down on a 
log and covered them with her hands... . 
She did not. move when the master of 
Brookfield came and stood beside her. 

Dumb-Bell was in a small glade, just 
beyond the shadow of a great black pine. 
He seemed to be carved in silver, for the 
sunlight flashed and twinkled on the sheath 
of ice which covered him from the tip of 
his outstretched nose to the tip of his out- | 
stretched tail. And if the ice had been | 
enduring silver, the perfection, the certainty | 
of his pose, could have served as a model for 
all the champions yet to come. 

They watched him for awed moments in a | 
vast silence. And then the silence was | 
broken. From a white mound at which he 
pointed there came a sound, a scratching 
flutter. 

The white mound, once a refuge, was now 
an icy prison. Its occupant was pecking 
and fluttering to be free. There was a 
grouse in the brush heap! 

‘Good God!’’ exclaimed Gregory, and 
then, ‘“‘Let him out, Tom; kick the snow 
away!’’ 





UT the mistress of Brookfield put her 

hand on hisarm. “No, no!’ she said. 
“No, no! He's held it for you all this 
dreadful night—in this horrible land where 
he doesn’t belong . my mannie, my own 
little mannie!”’ 

“IT see,’’ said Gregory. “Good girl!” 
He waded to the white mound, kicked the 
snow away and swung his foot against 
the pile of brush, the ice tinkling in the 
dead branches. 

The brush heap shivered. There was a | 
drumming of wings, a shower of snow, and 
a big cock grouse shot for the blue above 
the pines. There was a staccato crash, a 
pungent breath of nitro powder, and still 
he went, like a bronze rocket, straight for 
that bit of sky. 

The master of Brookfield winked the 
dimness from his eyes and set his jaw. 
The grouse topped the pines in a flashing 
curve. He was gone! No, not quite. He had 
spread his wings for his sail over the tree 
tops when he crumpled suddenly in the air. 

The master of Brookfield broke open his 
smoking gun and looked at the small white 
statue, banked in snow. 

“Dead bird!” he said. 
snoozer!’’ 

But Champion Brookfield sper: pou 
gave no sign that he heard. He could n 
longer stoop to a ruffed grouse lying in 
the snow. His spirit was sweeping like 
the wind over Elysian Fields and flashing | 
into point after point on celestial quail. | 

Copyright, 1917, by D. Appleton and Company. | 


“Dead bird, old | 
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ing a 


9? 


dog. 





Some of us have not yet found 
our one dog. We are still looking 
for him. Next year perhaps, or 
the next, he will be ours, with his 
staunchness and choke-bore nose 
and bird-sense. 

Some of us now own, and can 
follow through woods and fields 
our one dog—our dog of a lifetime. 


“A man is 
entitled, dur- 


time, to one 
good woman 
and one good 


From “The White Grouse” 


life- 





For some of us the golden 
days with our one dog are over. 
He is gone and we know—how 
well we know—that his like we 
shall never see again. 

To those of us in the latter 
class—to which, alas, we will all, 
some day, belong—it is particu- 
larly good to know that 


“DUMB-BELL OF BROOKFIELD” 


can always be with us 
of Brookfield, with a delightful 


introduction by Rex Beach, is 
published by D. Appleton & 
Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. It may be 
page. ordered at all book stores or from 
The full story of Dumb-Bell the publishers at two dollars. 


In this glorious bird dog classic, 
by John Taintor Foote, the one 
dog supreme lives and breathes to 
take us afield at the turning of a 











Use a DOLPHIN Boat 
World’s Best Pneumatic 


WN a silent, light, fast pneumatic Dol- 

phin. Hunt where other boats don’t go. 
Your Dolphin pays for itself in increased 
sport and upkeep saved. No boat-house ex- 
pense, no painting, no caulking. Carry in 
your car, on your shoulder, anywhere. Pump 
up in 2 minutes. Patented sea-sled con- 
struction gives speed and control. Cannot 
capsize or swamp. Good in high waves. Used 
for years by 7 foreign armies. Most useful ; 
and easiest handled hunting boat. Write for Weight 25 Ibs. Size 1014 x 34 feet. Capacity 7 


We ret: . veople. Practically indestructible multiple-ply 
pictures, descriptions, prices. Caltoom fabric. Exclusive patented raised bottom 





a and raised ends. oiseless oar-locks. Rigid roll- 
Pneumatic Boat Corp., 101 Murray S.. Newark, N. J. up floor. Jointed oars. Color dull olive. 














MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 
K APO 


Life Saving Garments and Life 
Saving Cushions are Four Times 
More Buoyant than Cork. 


Send for complete circular, which also shows 
Kapo Camp Sleeping Equipment, light and 
warm as eiderdown but costs much less. 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO., seston: 7° *"°risss: 




















—Comfortable Camping with METROPOLITAN— 


A good night’s rest guaranteed. Gives real os 
comfort, Poe bag Fits right into your sleeping Brownie Camp 
bag. May be blown up by lungs in one minute. P d 
Weighs only 41% Ibs. Rolls small. Tapers a 
thin at bottom so ed. notice no overhang of 


legs. Get CATAL! 





THOL, MASS. 
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TAR PON TUNA AND 
BASS SPECIAL 
iv. 





The Twist Tells! 


The exactly right amount of twist is given U. S. 
Cuttyhunk Lines—not too much, to strain or 
weaken the linen fibres, but precisely enough, to 
combine and hold the individual threads into a 
compact, tough, single line of extraordinary 
smoothness, durability, and strength. It is per- 
fection itself for surf-casting, trolling and all other 
strenuous sea angling. 


We Import Our Own 
Belfast Linen! 


Beautiful, long, tough fibred flax, from old 
Ireland—it makes the best thread in all the world 
for twisted lines. 


And How 
U. S. Cuttyhunk 


Lines 
Do Stand Up! 


U. S. Cuttyhunk Lines are known from Catalina 
and Boca Grande to-New Zealand as lines that 
stand up under the most terrific punishment of all 
angling, the battling savagery of big game sea fish! 


Send for catalog F showing in full colors U.S. Cutty- 
hunk, Enamel Fly Lines, Bait Casting, and other lines. 


U. S. LINE CO. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


BLUE , GRASS 


REELS 
The Reel 
For You 


There isn’t a better reel made for the price 
than the Blue Grass. It is a lifetime reel, 
smooth running and dependable at all times. 
For general all-around fishing and hard usage. 
Will not become noisy and loose. Fully guar- 
anteed. Made by the same people who make 
the world famous Meek Reel. 


WRITE for free catalog describing and 
giving prices of all Blue Grass Reels. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9 Horton St.. Bristol, Conn. 


ARBOGAST TIN LIZ 
PAT. APP. EOR 


Made by the World's Champion. Price $1.00 | | 
FRED ARBOGAST, Akron, O. 
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LEAD CARRIERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


now and then some labyrinthine creek and 
noting tracks, until it grew so dark that 
nothing was visible but the glistening river 
and the hills, black now against blue. 

Barney reported two cows and a yearling 
bull. Certainly there were moose about 
Lac des Isles. Yet we paddled through it 
next sunrise and sighted nothing. Apparent- 
ly the animals did not use the large rivers 
in the cold of dawn. The inspector and I 
spent the rest of the morning locating three 
little lakes that nestled like bits of crystal 
between precipitous hills of spruce. It 
was hard and noisy going. The inspector 
jumped a deer, but it had vanished in the 
thick woods before he could drop out of 
my line of fire. 

My before-breakfast hunt next morning 
revealed nothing more interesting than a 
gorgeous cock grouse that, with tail spread 
and wings dropped, strutted across the 
trail not seven feet in front of me. Barney 
reported a cow and many tracks of both 
moose anddeer. After breakfast, Willie and 
I paddled down into Lac des Isles and con- 
cealed ourselves opposite a broad mud bar 
where, so far, we had always seen moose. 
One approached from our rear with much 
breaking of brush and knocking of trees, 
apparently a well antlered bull. But he 
winded us before he came into view. I 
tried to follow his retreat without success. 
Nothing else happened. The afternoon was 
spend most disagreeably, killing gnats. 

While wandering along an unused road a 
few days later my nostrils were assailed 
by the smell of carrion. After a devious 
excursion along interlacing game trails, 
I found the carcass of a moose by the side of 
a sluggish river. Bear signs were all about 
it. Seemingly, every bruin in the vicinity 
repaired to the place for meals. Before 
the dawn was gray next morning, I had 
hidden myself on the opposite side of the 
river. Three times something rustled in 
the woods beyond the carcass. 

My approach had been very quiet. The 
wind was toward me. I rarely stirred. 
But light crept through the woods; the 
lazy river, like molten lead in the gray and 
black of dawn, blushed at the day’s ap- 
proach; the sun leaped over the trees; the 
mist rose—and no bear came. The sun 
grew hot, and the flies swarmed. Still- 
hunting, save to the very lazy or philosophic, 
is boring at best. In a fly country it is 
maddening. 

How I managed to spend three days by 
that crawling shallow river, in a constant 
swarm of flies and mosquitos, the stench of 
carrion in my nose, is something I have never 
understood. But I did, and with nothing to 
watch but a great blue heron. Not that 
herons are uninteresting. To me, noth- 
ing is more symbolic of the certainty and 
swiftness of death than the fishing of these 
stately birds. Stalking with deliberate, 
majestic slowness through the shallows, the 
great bird pauses for an incredible period, 
neck outstretched and every muscle motion- 
less. Then, with the speed of a fencer’s 
wrist, that rapier-like bill is thrust down in- 
to some small creature’s vitals. And all as 
inevitable as a Greek tragedy. 

My vigil taught me great respect for the 
cunning of bears. Come as carefully as I 
might and stay as long and as quietly as I 
would, not a hair of one appeared. Yet 
I was never absent an hour without part of 
the meat being taken. I honestly believe 
some wise old bruin lay in the edge of the 
woods, marked my approach, outwaited me 
and snatched a meal the moment I departed. 

Barney, meanwhile, had killed a buck— 
at three hundred yards with a single shot. 

By this time the days of our trip were 
numbered. And the total was not large. 
Apparently, big heads were not quite so 
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easily found as Willie had predicted. Ina 
state of mind, therefore, that was rapidly 
approaching the frantic, I lay one frosty 
dawn on the crest of a low hill that hung 
over a lake in which a moose was feeding. 
The moose was well within range—you 
could hear it plainly—but hidden by mist. 
Probably a cow. Just as my straining eyes 
were beginning to make out a dark blur in 
the water, the hard ground behind me re- 
sounded with a series of terrific thumpings. 

Slight noises ring strong against the 
faint stirs of dawn. When you have been 
living the better part of a month with the 
picture of an antlered bull constantly before 
your mind’s eye and have just been praying 
that the sun, in his rout of the mist, would 
show you the picture’s reality, a sound even 
remotely like hoof beats is apt to swing you 
about, heart in throat and gun to shoulder. 
Needless to say, it was not a moose. 

Twenty feet away, a fox and a snow-shoe 
rabbit played the final scene in the world- 
old tragedy of living. Twice the fox 
leaped, and twice the rabbit quartered to 
avoid those snapping jaws by not so much 
as the jetty tips of his flattened ears. 
Renard wheeled for a third spring and 
looked down my rifle barrel. Frozen into a 
white and scarlet statue, he balanced on his 
dainty toes. A useless marauder with a 
gorgeous skin. 

My finger tightened on the trigger. But 
he was a gallant looking rogue, for all his 
vices, and only a jest of fate had put him 
there. Besides, that moose still splashed 
in the mist. In all likelihood a cow. But 
suppose it was not? Imagine trading a 
shot at the head of heads for a fox’s pelt! 
I reached for my camera; but before hand 
touched pocket, Reddy’s tossing brush 
waved farewell. The moose, a splendid 
cow, fed placidly on. 

After a week or so more of very dis- 
couraging hunting, we split ourcamp. The 
only explanation for our failure to see any 
bull moose was that for some unaccountable 
reason their horns were still in velvet and 
they were spending the days on inaccessible 
hills, drying and polishing them. So with 
only a short time left, Barney decided to 
concentrate on caribou. I, however, had 
become obsessed with the desire to get a 
moose head. Besides, it seemed too late to 
change seats at the poker table. 

Accordingly, Barney took Willie and 
paddled upstream to a mountainous district 
crowded with small lakes, where we had 
found many caribou signs a few days before, 
while the inspector and I went down-river 
and camped between Lac des Isles and Lac 
Longe. The inspector was one of the best 
and certainly the most indefatigable of 
hunters; so, in spite of our record of ill 
luck, I felt moderately sanguine. We saw 
two small bulls that afternoon. Thus en- 
couraged, we continued down the river 
far below Lac Longe, and dark found us 
miles from camp. 


HE moon was up long before we com- 

pleted the return trip. At a bend in the 
river a yearling bull fed belly-deep in rice. 
So busy was he that, by paddling only while 
his head was under, we got to within ten 
feet of him. A pitifully startled pair of 
bovine eyes raised from the water. But he 
retired with the condescending tranquillity 
of a Jersey making room for an automobile. 
I hope he grows less trustful before his 
antlers spread. 

As a result of sighting these three bulls, I 
was cheered into something like my original 
enthusiasm. But a hard hunt in the morn- 
ing over very likely territory showed us 
nothing. We had but a day and a half left 
before we started up-river. The  ac- 
cumulated pessimism of a month’s failures 
a upon me. Only the queer inability 

uit cold’”’ that keeps a beaten boxer on 
his eet until the knock-out hurtles him 
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TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


15 New Features 


S 
as well as the many other features of the wonderful ateter 
that thrilled the world in 1926 by its remarkable s 
pone. You will want to know especially about “The Pilot” 
— a NEW device that steers your boatin any course you 
choose — — otralehs or curved, without —— jon from = 
Leaves you free to cast, or troll or rest. T 
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waterproofs_ tents, yp pupagey bags, tar- 
paulin, fishing togs, duffle bags, shoes— 
everything. Made for wet weather. 
Penetrates the fabric, becomes part of it. 
\\ Doesn't stiffen, injure, nor make the 
1 material sticky, tacky nor greasy. Easily 
applied. 

\ * Colors: Khaki, Olive Drab, 
Brown, Black, Clear 
Uy (Transparent). One pound 
\' waterproofs 100 sq. ft. of 
\\ material. 50c Ib.—2 Ibs., 
\ $1. If your dealer cannot 
i supply you, order direct. 
¥ Be ready for that camping 


—--~ 


Perfectit 


Water proofix 
trip. Ompound 
\ Price Fire & Water Proofing Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








The man who knows Oil uses 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronom- 
eter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to us 
direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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into oblivion dragged my leaden feet over 
the fire-swept hills. 

About three in the afternoon we came 
to a large lake that sprawled between two 
It certainly did not look promis- 
ing. The declinity of its banks indicated 
depth even near shore, and there was no 
feed visible. We skirted it more from an 
idle desire to look at the other end than from 
any expectation of moose. The inspector 
was in rare?good humor, and we swung 
along chattering gaily, he in what he took 
to be English, I in what I knew was not 
French. 

For no apparent reason, he broke off a 
sentence in the middle and dropped to his 
knees. ‘‘Look!”’ he whispered, “the beeg 
panache!” 

The man shook with excitement. But 
he pointed to the blank and shimmering 
surface of the lake. Oh well, people would 
indulge in practical jokes. Annoying. But 
then, such a good little fellow. “Come! 
We go for keel!” he hissed. 


WAS not in the vein for buffoonery and 

am afraid my laugh was, at the mildest, 
unpleasant. 

“What! No see?” he exploded. 

Why, the fellow was sincerely exasperated. 
Yet the spot he pointed to was as devoid 
of life as any bit of unruffled water that ever 
reflected the sun. ‘Look! Look!’’ almost 
shrieked the now frantic inspector. 

And straight up out of that silver mirror 
rose the head and antlers that all these weeks 
I had dreamt of! Venus arising from the 
foam would not have been so welcome. 
Le Inspecteur gave a mollified chuckle at my 
inhalation. ‘‘Beeg enough, eh?” 

The head submerged and, like some great 
incongruous toad, my companion began to 
gallop on all fours downhill toward it. 
Badly outclassed at that mode of progress, 
I followed as best I could. Again the great 
nose and horns came up, and we halted 
breathless. Our advance was much like 
that of infantry charging in waves. A mad 
scramble while the bull was down at his feed. 
A prostrate panting pause when he came 
up for air. 

The problem, however, was not so much 
to get near enough for a shot as to find 
something to shoot at when I was near 
enough. The moose was in water equal to 
or beyond his depth and merely shoved the 
tip of his great nose out to breathe. If he 
would come ashore. ‘‘The ——!"’ shrieked 
the inspector. ‘“‘He go across the lake!”’ 

And true enough, the bull was forging 
steadily for the opposite bank, which raised 
its green and yellow foliage a good five 
hundred yards away. No further post- 
ponement of hostilities was possible. I rose 
and shouted. The moose wheeled, raising 
his head for a look. That brought his 
neck out, and I placed a Spitzer bullet be- 
low his ear. It smacked like a fist against 
the muscles of the neck. He reared, and 
the second bullet struck an inch from the 
first. 

He thought better of that long swim across 
the lake. A little to the left of him jutted 
a wooded point which, if he made it, would 
shelter his retreat to shore. The water 


| foamed from his muzzle as he swam for it. 


At the imminent risk of ruining the antlers, 


| I fired at the tiny patch of neck visible be- 
| neath that backstretched head. The bullet 
| torea’sliver from the shovel of his off antler. 


The next shot skipped harmlessly off the 
water. By now he had gained the far side 
of the point and was swimming madly for 
shore. The only chance left me was to 
reach the other side of the point before he 
was lost in the woods. 

The lake had been dammed for logging 
purposes, and its banks were piled with 
down timber. How ever clambered 
through it Diana knows, but I burst out on 
the far side of the point in time to see the 

(Continued on page 98) 








THAN WEATHER. 


Such Shirts! 


A really good flannel shirt is the 
sportsman’s “closest” friend. 





A genuine “Patrick” is wonderfully 
well made—and in roomy, com- 
fortable fit, exquisite tailoring, looks, 
warmth and wear, it’s the last 
word in skilled shirt making. 


Handsomely fashioned from soft, 
rich flannels and real broadcloths, 
in checks, plaids and fancies—also 
heavy Buffalo flannels in large, 
two-color contrasting checks. 


Cut coat-style, with “set-in” sleeves, 
full forearms, sateen-faced collar, 
twoample-sized pockets with button 
flaps. Distinctive, and so satisfying! 
Moderate in cost and well worth 
demanding. A shirt your friends 
will envy. 

If your dealer can‘t supply you, 

send us his name, tell us what 


you want, and we'll see that 
you're supplied at once. 


EA PATRICK&CO« Duluth 


MAKERS OF BOTH CLOT ANDO CARMEN 


“Drom sheep that 
thrii 


ve in the snow” 






‘. a. a & Co., 


dy Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your illustrated catalogue 
of shirts, mackinaws, sweaters, blankets, in- 
cluding your complete line of “Bigger Than 
Weather” virgin wool products. 
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Edited by William J. Schaldach 


RESUSCITATION BY THE 
SCHAFER METHOD 
By W. H. Cameron 


Managing Director, National Safety Council,Chicago 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the May Issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM, we published an article 
dealing with the method of resuscitation used 
by the United States Coast Guard. So much 
interest was shown in the subject that it was 
thought advisable to present the fol- 
lowing, or Schafer method, which is 
entirely different in principle, and by 
which many lives are saved. 


HOUSANDS of persons, be- 

lieved to be dead, actually 

have been buried alive. This 

sensational statement, made 
by a New York City funeral di- 
rector, is probably true. Thousands 
of people, who have been given up 
for dead, as a result of drowning, 
electrical shock, gas asphyxiation, 
choking, hanging, suffocation, a 
blow on the head or solar plexus, 
burns of the throat and because of 
overdoses of chloroform, ether, 
laudanum, opium, bootleg whiskey 
and several other 
causes, would prob- 
ably have lived for 
years afterwards if 
they had been given 
the prone pressure 
method of resuscita- 
tion. 

Does death come 
because people stop 
breathing or do they 
stop breathing be- 
cause they are dead? 
Of course, they die 
because they stop 
breathing, but in 
thousands of cases 
they are permitted to 
die because of the 
general impression 
that people who do 
not breathe are dead 
and on account of the 
ignorance of the 
cause and treatment 
of suspended breath- 
ing. 

What is known as 
artificial respiration, 
the causing of the 
diaphragm to rise 








SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR 
CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready to render the reader pro t, spe- 
cial service, such as giving cond 2 direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 








Above, left: correct position of hands; right: 
first position for resuscitation. 








incorrect position of hands. 
Other cuts on following page 


and fall or an imitation of natural breathing, 
has prolonged the lives of untold numbers of 
persons. The entire world was interested 
in the case of one young man who not so 
very long ago was kept alive for 108 hours 
through artificial respiration. Our atten- 
tion has been called to hundreds of cases 
wherein people have been restored to con- 
sciousness through application of the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. 

The saving of life by artificial respiration 
isn’t a new discovery. Way back in 1773 
there were instances of apparently 
drowned persons being restored to 
consciousness. Although = early 
methods of resuscitation were crude, 
there is no doubt but what they re- 
sulted in the saving of many lives. 
From these methods was developed 
what is known as the Schafer Prone 
Pressure Method of Resuscitation, 
named after Sir Edward Albert 
Schafer, an English physician, 
whose contributions to the science 
of life saving were recognized by 
the Royal Life Saving Society 
which awarded him the distin- © 
guished service medal in 1909. 

Today the prone pressure method 
is being taught to literally hundreds 
of thousands of persons by the 
American Red Cross 
and its hundreds of 
affiliated chapters, 
the National Safety 
Council and its com- 
munity accident pre- 
vention organiza- 
tions, municipal au- 
thorities, and scores 
of public utility com- 
panies. 


HERE is a grow- 

ing respect on the 
part of the medical 
profession for the 
skill of trained lay- 
men in restoring the 
apparently dead to 
life, although at times 
there has been a 
difference of opinion 
regarding the 
methods employed. 
Of course, while a 
patient is alive, the 
word of a physician 
is supreme, but when 
a doctor has _ pro- 
nounced that life has 
departed, first aid 


Below: 
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OUTDOOR WEAR 


You can enjoy every moment of outdoor 
activity in one of these comfortable “leather 
windbreakers”. No hampering of movement 
but a genial warmth of body in any weather. 


Many beautiful styles for men, women and children 
to be seen at your favorite store. 










Write for Style Book A-20 


Guiterman Bros. 
Inc. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

















VACATIONS 
and 


VAGABONDS 


T= life of the gypsy beckons 
—open roads, shady brooks— 
carefree days in green-canopied 
wood lands. 

A wall tent, some camp furni- 
ture, a stove, cooking utensils— 
from long experience we know and 
carry exactly what you need for 
an enjoyable vagabond vacation. 


Send for our Camp Catalogue 
Protecto Duck Wall Tent, 7’ x 
7’,$29.30. Fly for same, $14.60. 
Folding Camp Bed, $5.75. 
Kapok Mattress, $7.25. 
Folding Camp Table, $4.70. 
Folding Camp Bathtub, $8.25. 
Folding Camp Chair, $2.35. 
Folding Canvas Bucket, $2.25. 
Arizona Camp Grates, 55c. 
Armorsteel Cooking Outfits, 
complete for four persons, 
$10.25. 

Refrigerator Basket, $7.75. 
Camp Blankets, size 60 x 82, $7. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 
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Field 


graduates may continue artificial respiration 
until breathing is restored, or rigor mortis 
sets in. 

No court will hold any person for alleged 
malpractice against the technical defense 
that resuscitation commissions have ready 
for him. If a person really is dead, you 


can't injure him through this methed and 
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don’t wait for an accident. Practice on 
a friend and let the friend practice on 
you. The following is the method of proce- 
dure. 

1. Lay the patient on his belly, one arm 
extended directly overhead, the other arm 
bent at elbow and with the face turned out- 
ward and resting on hand or forearm so that 





With arms held straight, swing forward slowly so the weight of the body is 


gradually brought to bear upon the patient. 


no sane person will accuse a prone pressure 
system operator of desecrating the dead. 
There have been cases, however, where it 
has been necessary physically to restrain 


people from interfering with persons en- 
gaged in trying to restore the apparently 
dead to consciousness. 

Below are the standardized instructions 





Second position 


the nose and mouth are free for breathing. 

2. Kneel straddling the patient’s thighs 
with your knees placed at such a distance 
from the hip bones as will allow you to as- 
sume the position shown. 

Place the palms of the hands on the small 
of the back with fingers resting on the ribs, 
the little finger just touching the lowest 


Immediately swing backward, thus completely removing the pressure. Third 
position 


which constitute the accepted technique of 
giving artificial respiration by the Prone 
Pressure Method, agreed upon by a special 
committee of national organizations and 
persons appointed by the United States 
Public Health Service of the Treasury De- 
partment. All ‘students of this subject 
agree that delay of even one minute in the 
application of the method may lose a life. 
People should follow the instructions even if 
the patient appears to be dead. 

Continue artificial respiration until natu- 
ral breathing is restored or until a physician 
declares rigor mortis (stiffening of the body) 


has set in. Success has — after three 
and a half hours of effort. A pe ’re really 
his system, 


rib, with the thumb and fingers in a natural 
position, and the tips of the fingers just 
out of sight. 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward 
slowly so that the weight of your body is 
gradually brought to bear upon the patient. 
The shoulder should be directly over the 
heel of the hand at the end of the forward 
swing. (See second cut.) Do not bend 
your elbows. This operation should take 
about two seconds. 

4. Now immediately swing backward so 
as completely to remove the pressure, thus 
returning to the position in this third cut. 

5. After two seconds, swing forward 
again. Thus repeat deliberately twelve 
to fifteen times a minute the double move- 
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ment of compression and release, a com- 
plete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. Continue artificial respiration without 
interruption (if necessary for at least two 
hours) until natural breathing is restored. 
Cases are on record of success after three 
and one-half hours of effort. 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has 
been started and while it is being continued, 
an assistant should loosen any tight clothing 
about the patient’s neck, check or waist. 
Keep the patient warm. fo not give any 
kiquids whatever by mouth until the 
patient is fully conscious. 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the 
patient revives, he should be kept lying 
down and not allowed to get up or be raised 
under any consideration unless on the 
advice of a doctor. If the doctor has not 
arrived by the time the patient has revived, 
he should be given some stimulant, such 
as one teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia in a small glass of water or a hot 
drink of coffee or tea, etc. The patient 
““suld be kept warm. 

9. Resuscitation should be carried on at 
the nearest possible point to where the 
patient received his injuries. He should 





not be moved from this point until he is | 


breathing normally of his own volition 
and then moved only in a lying position. 
Should it be necessary, due to extreme 
weather conditions, etc., to move the patient 
before he is breathing normally, resuscita- 
tion should be carried on during the time 
“4 is being moved, if practicable. 

10. A brief return of natural respiration 
is not a certain indication for stopping the 
resuscitation. Not infrequently the patient, 
after a temporary recovery of respiration, 
stops breathing again. The patient must 
be watched and if natural breathing stops, 
artificial respiration should be resumed at 
once. 

11. In carrying out resuscitation it may 
be necessary to change the operator. This 
change must be made without losing the 
rythm of respiration. By this procedure no 
confusion results at the time of change of 
operator and a regular rythm is kept up. 


THE TOURIST INN BUBBLE 
By Howard B. Henderson 


I CANNOT help noticing, as I tour about 
the country on both pleasure and business 
trips, the great change that has come over 
auto camping since its inception. Compared 
to certain other sports, such as baseball, 
golf and tennis, it is really a very new thing. 
Yet it would not be an exaggeration in the 
least to say that auto touring is at the 
present time one of the very foremost sports. 

When people first began to go about the 
country from town to town in that then new 
plaything, the automobile, they felt as 
though they were going on a great adven- 
ture. In a great many ways they were. 
Tourists had their choice of putting up at 
reputable and established hotels, or camp- 
ing as best they could. If one decided to 
camp, he had to have a certain amount of 
courage with him at all times. 
the days of sputtering motors, indifferent 
tires, and roads which were originally de- 
signed for the use of horse-drawn convey- 
ances. The camping equipment, too, was in 
keeping. 

One did not have a long list of up-to-date 
cooking equipment, tents, portable stoves, 
camping furniture, and all the other con- 
veniences needed to make a successful trip. 
He had to content himself with equipment 
which was adapted for permanent use. That 
meant, usually, a heavy, old-fashioned wall 
tent, and just anything he could get in the 
way of pots and pans. The cooking was, of 
course, done over a wood fire, and if in- 
digestion was not the result of a meal, it 
meant that either the camper was a good 
woodsman or a very lucky individual. 


Those were | 

















Lighten Your 
Pack 


And Have Better Coffee 


A to your joy of the open that 
sense of luxury that perfect 
coffee gives. ..without crowding 
your pack or making extra work 
for the cook. In a can of 
G. Washington's Coffee you have 
one-tenth the weight, one-tenth 
the bulk of the same rations of 
coffee in bean form. Any seasoned 
camper knows the importance of 
sucha radical cut. 


G. Washington's Coffee is ideal in 
every respect for the outdoor man 
—it is the one great improvement 
in the coffee industry in a hundred 
years. No brewing, no dripping, no 


grounds. You don’t even have to 
tote a coffee pot. One teaspoon of 
G. Washington's Coffee, a cup of 
hot water, and you have a steaming 
cup of delicious coffee. 

Packed so it can’t lose its flavor or 
get wet—in handy tin cans. Re- 
member when you plan your 
next trip. G. Washington's Coffee 
is on sale at your grocer’s .. . no 
camper should be without it. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is practical- 
ly indispensable to the sportsman, 
be he yachtsman, motorist, camper, 
trapper, hunter or fisherman. 


Send 10 cents for a sample package. 


Shrohraglony 
INSTANT Z COFFEE 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
New York 
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A Coast-to-Coast Winner in the 
Non-Stop Popularity Flight! 


Dickey Nid Kmper 


The Tent That Has No Center Pole! 








**It Has No Center Pole’’ 


In sun, in rain, in cold, in heat, the Dickeybird-Kamper ranks to- 
day as America’s finest touring and camping tent. Put to every 
test, this remarkably fine tent has consistently come through a 
winner. Materials, workmanship, comfort, convenience, all com- 
bine to make it America’s best seller. You will insure outdoor 
happiness if you go equipped with a Dickeybird-Kamper. 


“DICKEY PYRAMID’’ 


A companion tent to the Dickeybird-Kamper, the Dickey Pyramid 
with many of the famous Dickey patented features, comes to the 


tourist and camper at a lower cost. 


You'll like this tent. Ask 


your dealer. Catalog and prices on request. 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


113-15-17 Ontario Street _ ‘ 


CAMPERS 


\ 80 pages chuck full of information 

—how to camp, pack, cook, etc— 
sent you FREE by New York's 
greatest outfitters—specialists in 
fine equipment at moderate prices, 


MODELL’S, Fulton & Church Sts., New York City 





Toledo, Ohio 











NEW CATALOG OF 


ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 


Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saveg 
you money. Write for copy. 
= Y « 


Dept. 300 Richmond, Va. 
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HE wholesome, well- 
balanced, food you 
need when you’re build- 
ing health in camp, 
cannot be had unless you 
have aplentiful supply of 
good wholesome milk. 


Let us send you our little 
booklet “Food Fit For 
Camping Appetites.” It 
will show you how to 
make the days in camp 
better health-building 
days for all the months 
ahead. 


EVAPORATED MILK 
ASSOCIATION 


‘ 231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Today full cognizance has been taken of 
the possibilities of the sport of auto camp- 
ing. Manufacturers of outdoor goods have 
placed everything at our disposal, so that it 
is now possible to take as long a tour as we 
want and spend as much time as we care to 
on the road, living almost as comfortably 
as we might at home. 

Perhaps my close association with the 
details of motor camping has prejudiced me 
a little bit, but I cannot for the life of me 
see why people.insist on touring across the 
country without camping equipment, pre- 
ferring to stop anywhere they can. Putting 
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up at tourist inns has undoubtedly dis- 
couraged a great many people from taking 
extended trips because they met with dis- 
appointment and believe that that is all 
there is to motor travel. 

The real way to take a trip is to camp. If 
you have never done this you do not know 
what you are missing. It is impossible to 
get the fullest enjoyment from any trip 
unless you get right out into the open and 
camp as you go. I have heard innumerable 
auto tourists complain about the miserable 
accommodations offered by small inns and 
farm houses along almost all of the main 





| 


traveled highways. These places stick up 
a sign ‘Tourists Accommodated.” The 
place looks inviting enough from the out- 
side, but when you put up for the night un- 
fortunately you find that the proprietors 
are after all they can get. 


HE majority of them specialize in over- 
charging and giving the least service pos- 
sible for the money. Their reasons are ob- 
vious. They are not looking for sustained 
patronage. When a party comes along they 
feel that it is going to be a transient propo- 


| sition, so why not take what they can? 
| There will be another customer along 


shortly. : 
I had an unfortunate experience of this 


| kind during the past season. A friend and I 
| were attending a field trial. We stopped at 
| a place which was purported to be first 


class. Upon making arrangements with 
the hostess we were informed that her main 


| house was filled up, but we could be very 


nicely accommodated at the “bungalow.” 


| We took her at her word when she said that 


we would be quite comfortable there. But 
you should have seen the “bungalow.” 
This structure was an ancient barn, 
occupied on its upper floor by unfortunate 
beings like us, and below by cows. The in- 


| side of the sleeping quarters was white- 
| washed and a series of cots was arranged 
| along the wall. The fact that it was late in 
| 
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the fall and the weather very cold un- 
doubtedly prevented our being attacked by 
carnivorous creatures, which we had every 
reason to believe existed there. The price 
for these accommodations, including dinner 
at night, was $5.00 per head. To our dis- 
may we found later that the proprietress 
was holding out on us. Actually there was 
room at the main house, but she wanted 
to reserve it for prospective guests who 
might arrive later. 
What I have said about tourist “homes” | 
seems to hold pretty well throughout the 
country. The practice of fleecing tourists 
became so general that a movement was 
started last year by automobile associations 
and clubs to force owners of such places 
out of business if they could not make up 
their minds to play fairly. In the long run 
the general cause of motor camping will 
probably be aided by the methods of people 
who operate such stopping places. 
Certainly no one who has had an experi- 
ence of the kind mentioned is going to return 
for a second thrashing. If he has the courage 
to continue with auto touring at all, un- 
doubtedly he will purchase a tent and camp- 
ing equipment. After all, that is the most 
pleasurable and beneficial way to tour. 
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A POCKET KIT 
By A. C. P. 


LD timers still recall the day when, 
after an extended trip into the wilds, 


} - 
away from the nickel-plated, white-tiled | pw / 
lavatory at home, men would allow their é 


beards to grow to unheard-of lengths for 





weeks at a time, until nothing short of an 


hour's session with the barber would render Built, to fit like a leather shoe, over special ‘footshape’ 

themrecognizable. last in full, medium and slim "widths. Light in weight 

h They ory a? ane a where comfort and freedom count most. The ‘skirt’ top 
sora ondary Bm Beer Bosc lpr mnie is soft, flexible and elastic; fits snugly to thigh; stretches 

rest of man’s facial paraphernalia was too 

cumbersome to tote into the wilds. for kneeling and bending postures. Extra height for deep- 

Yankee ingenuity has changed all this. er waters. Lap seam construction prevents both wear and 
Where ae lees ay a ey een leaks at folds. Extremely rugged where wear comes hardest. 
men were formerly found, most of them are "i 
anne thane Chania. Korxole insole; extension outsole; ribbed vamp. 

This change was brought about, it seems, ‘Rod and Reel’ is the favorite of famous Sportsmen. Easily 
by the introduction of the safety razor, so identified as genuine by the Big ‘C’ on the sole. Look for it. 
common today, but in its infancy a popular 
invention. If we are to judge from its Converse Big ‘C’ Line includes boots and shoes with leather and 

popularity with all nations, and its quick duck tops to suit the weather and the occasion. Look them over. 


sdvotion by the armies of the world, this 
type of razor is much more convenient to 
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CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Factory and General Offices, Malden, Mass. 
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Only $39.00 Bes 
For This Highest | 
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For Red-Blooded Folks! 
Send for price list and 
illustrated folder. 
Bows and Arrows Since 1918 
Wolverine Archery Tackle 
Colimeter 2 Sections 





% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


~. i 4 
7 He Fouveo Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 


running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


use than is its big brother, the barber's BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 
razor. 

Even those who still adhere to the old 
fashioned straight razor at home will find 


sccraiseece etk'et't [ Enjoy Your Nights When Camping Out 


proverbially ‘‘worth its weight in gold.” 


Not only for the rapidity and ease with With a Perfection Air Bed 


which one can wield it does it deserve com- 





























mendation, but because of the many shaves | No cots, no trailers ep Just open your grip and unroll your air bed which 
it packs in so small a space. | || is inflated in a jiffy, and be assured of a comfortable night's rest. Made of pure rubber 
In “rigging” up a hiker’s kit, I use a | with detachable khaki cover, and come in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 


popular model with the handle cut off to 
about an inch and a quarter from the top. 
The razor is all handle, and the cut did not 
reduce its efficiency one whit. When dis- 
mantied the handle fits alongside the top, 
forming a compact unit. A_ packet of 
blades takes up little room and lasts in- 
definitely. 

A shaving cream requiring no brush was 


25x75"—$21.00 30x75"—$24.00 36x75"—$31.00 
42x75"—$38.00 48x75"—$41.00 


a" All Prices parcel post prepaid to youraddress, Dealers and agents wanted everywhere. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


130 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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on the rocks— 
but it 
cant break! 


HERE’S the only vacuum bot- 
tle that can stand “roughing it”! 

Made of steel, throughout— 
lined with porcelain enamel. No 
glass to break and spoil the con- 
tents! 

Doubly guaranteed for life (1) 
not to break, (2) to hold tem- 
perature, 

Sold by leading dealers. Pint, 
quart, 2-quart sizes. 








Write for free copy of our use- 
ful recipe booklet, ‘Outdoor 
Cookery.” Stanley Insulating 
Company, Dept. F-9, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. | 


STANLEY 


SUPER VAC 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
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put on the market recently. Use a partly 
deflated tube (in proportion to the length 
of your trip) in preference to a new one to 
reduce bulk. This also applies to tooth 
paste. 

Dental authorities agree that a good white 
soap is an excellent substitute for tooth 
paste. When you are out of the latter you 
can also use your shaving cream instead. 
In fact I have even washed my socks with 
it on an extended hike. One of the fair 
sex in a party used it as a shampoo. 

Do not forget, however, to take along 
the usual bar of soap, a wash cloth and a 
towel, as well as tooth brush and paste. 

I find a small trench mirror most con- 
venient. A short heavy pocket comb with 
medium teeth that will not rake out the 
hair is a blessing. An oblong stiff-bristled 
barber’s brush with the handle removed is 
desirable, but it goes without saying that 
your selection should be determined by the 
length and whereabouts of your trip, and the 
method of transportation; suit yourself 
accordingly. ; 

Safety pins, a nail file, and a small cit- 
cular sewing kit with plenty of thread should 
be included also. 

Buttons, “‘bachelor’’ and otherwise, should 
correspond to those worn on the intended 
trip. - 
In carrying the above hiker’s kit, the con- 
struction of which is self explanatory, in- 
dividual containers, pockets, covers, cases, 
and other doo-dads should be left at home, 
or better still, they should be discarded 
entirely. A cloth ditty-roll for the entire 
outfit saves weight and space. 





PREFERS TENT TO CAMPING 
CAR 


By Jay Wilson 


E read in FIELD AND STREAM each 

month about the different Pet Out- 
fit ideas of other campers. These articles 
are so interesting that we feel that we must 
tell our story. 

Our first trip took us through seventeen 
states, besides Canada and Mexico. We used 
a well equipped house car on two trips to 
Florida, via Washington, D. C., and re- 
turned through the Central States. A closed 





HAVE YOU A “PET OUTFIT’’? 


N2 matter where campers assemble just 
about the most discussed topic, aside 
from scenery and the weather, has to do 
with camping equip t. So we are offer- 
ing this opportunity for the motoring 
sportsman to step right up in our Camper 
on Tour Department and have his say. 
Send a picture or two of your outfit, 
preferably in a camp setting, describe it in 
a letter written on one side of the paper 
only, give us some practical tips that have 
come to you along the trail and make any 
suggestions about improvement of condi- 
tions that have come to your notice when 
camping with your automobile. 

Each month we will pay $5 for the best 
letter and picture received and published, 
$3 for the second best and each additional 
published “Pet Outfit’ will win a_ year’s 
subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 
Address your envelope to the Camper on 
Tour Editor, FIELD AND STREAM, 45 
W. 45th St., New York City. 

Right now is the time to do your stuff, 














car and tent, however, now comprise our 
equipment. We use this latter outfit on 
trips each summer to northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 

A house car has some advantages. 
Properly constructed it is a real home on 
wheels, but such a camping car is too large 
an investment for most people who like to 
travel about. It is generally too heavy for 
speed and that is one reason we discarded 
it. We like to spend long evenings in camp 
and we never leave until late in the fore- 
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noon. This gives us time to fish, visit, or 
loaf; consequently we must drive quite fast 
in order to cover the ground. 

Another thing we object to in the house 
cars is the difficulty in making side trips. We 
find by using a closed car and tent we can 
travel faster and still see everything as we 
go. Our car is so equipped that we can 
sleep in it in stormy weather. Of course, if 





Showing the advantages of the kitch- 
enette. Appearance and utility com- 
bine in a satisfactory manner 


we intend to stay in camp any length of 
time we use our umbrella tent. 

One of the most important parts of our 
equipment is our gasoline stove. With it 
along on our trips we don’t have to depend 
upon camp ground equipment or the un- 
certainty of wood fires. 

Our clothing is carried on the rear of our 
car in a large steel trunk. The reader will 
observe in the picture that we have our 
own idea in a kitchenette. We made it 
ourselves and it carries all our cooking 
utensils, food and first-aid supplies. It 
is bolted to the running board and is 
equipped with a waterproof cover. The 
door of this cabinet serves as a table. 

We use folding beds and chairs. We find 
it very important to carry plenty of bed 
clothing because we like to sleep in the open 
air as much as possible and be comfortable 
while doing it. Fresh air is certainly con- 
ducive to healthy appetites. 

We have tried the electric light arrange- 
ment which you can attach to the car, but 
personally our camp lantern suits us much 
better. It gives a fine clear light and on 
cool nights enough heat is generated to 
keep the dampness out of the tent. When 
it is exceptionally cool we let it burn all 
night. 


N connection with lamps which have 

mantles, we discovered something which 
may be useful to other users of this type of 
light. We found that by carrying the 
lantern upside down when traveling the 
mantle was not broken. Before learning 
this kink we used to spend a lot of money for 
mantles. 

Being auto touring enthusiasts naturally 
all kinds of camp equipment interests us. 
We have never used a trailer, but believe a 
light, well-equipped one would be a good 
way to travel. The advantage would be 
that you would have all the room in the 
car to use for other purposes and when you 
wish to leave the camp you could do so. 
Most tourists like to get out of camp at 
times and make little trips, without having 
the tourist appearance. 

Take plenty of pictures as you go along. 
They are treasured in future years, especially 
if you have little folks along on your trips. 
We find it advisable to take several short 
trips in preference to a long extended one. 
You get more pleasure out of it and don’t 
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have a chance to tire because of being | 
away from home too long. If you are | 
bothered by hay fever by all means make a | 
trip to the northern part of the country. | 
We find by spending a few weeks during the 
latter part of August and the early part of 
September in northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, our little girl is greatly relieved of 
this affliction. 

During our trips, which have extended 
over the past six years, we find wonderful 
improvements in roads all over this country 
of ours. As the sport grows, conditions are 
bound to get better and better. Living 
close to nature for a few weeks each year 
broadens our scope and results in better 
health. Owning and operating a large 
business in a small town requires our care- 
ful attention, but still we feel we owe our- 
selves these trips and have never regretted 
the time spent. Tourists as a general class 
are a fine lot of people. We have always 
appreciated the little courtesies shown us 
while traveling and we try to return them 
to the tourists who pass our door. 





CAMPING HINTS—CANOE 
CRUISING 


By Elon Jessup 






HEN you load a canoe with camp 

duffle, have everything under cover When you are 
in a few packs. Two or three sizeable . 
bundles are preferable to the same amount tired, hungry = have a 
of duffle broken up into a dozen or so 


bundles. Keep the load low; heaviest dry mouth and parched throat — 


articles next to the floor and lighter weight 


stuff such as bedding on top. Stow packs when you need a real refreshment — 


on their sides instead of end; thereby they 


ride lower. W ? 
Distribute your ballast so that during then draw on your package of RI GLEY S 

ordinary travel the canoe will ride upon a 

fairly even keel. At the same time have 


i : Z Z 4 Z ; % Z% Zz Y YY, 
it placed so that you can move it a few ZY ZY G Y Y Gj Gy Y YH Y 


inches forward or aft when any special g 





need arises for doing so. As a general 


working rule for fast water travel: have the os “ae 
downstream end of the craft the heavier. pre FY 


In other words, when you climb fast water, 2 

have the canoe a trifle stern-heavy and B72 the 

when you travel downstream in fast water, of 

let her ride bow-heavy. SWAM -: 
A skilled bow paddler can do a good deal 0 ax 


of steering. The bow man is in the best 
position to spot snags ahead. By a quick 



































Daylight inthe swamp! Roll out you heron-gutters! 
Come and get it or I'll throw it away! 


You've heard the cook’s sweet voice wake you many 
times with words to that effect, just when you were 
dreaming of landing a tricky rainbow or emptying 
your gun at the hole in the brush where a big buck 
disappeared. 


And man, oh man! if you want to roll out just chuck 
full of vim and vigor—with the appetite of a shanty- 
boy and ready for a hard day’s ramble through the 
jungles—just spend your nights in a Woods Arctic 
Sleeping Robe and see what real sleep can do. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write direct for literature and 


prices. 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
1501 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Toronto Welland Winnipeg —— 
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Demonstrating the draw stroke 


swerve of the bow he can now and again 
avert disaster. This can be done without 
any interruption of headway when you’re 
running down fast water. | 

One of the most useful strokes in such | 
instances is the draw stroke. Suppose 
that a clear passage demands a quick 
swerve of the bow to the left. You turn 
the paddle from flat to edgewise, reach out | 
to the left and slightly forward, dig the | 
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| paddle into the water and draw it firmly 





| aS Canvas canoe, 


toward you. The bow will instantly 
respond, 

Another good bow steering stroke is the 
throw stroke, although it’s more difficult 
to negotiate than the draw. You hold 
the paddle in a vertical position, the blade 
edge-on to direction of travel. Turn the 
paddle slightly so that its forward edge 
turns either to right or left. The bow of the 
canoe swerves in the direction that the edge 
moves. The paddle must be held firmly 
or it will be jerked out of your hands. 

Pure drinking water is a problem on a 


good many canoeing streams. When in 


1927 


the end of the trail, if you strain every 
effort to reach blue water ahead without 
stopping you may suffer a harmful strain. 

A woodsman portaging a canoe single- 
handed, commonly uses the two paddles 
as a carrying yoke, these running length- 
wise and lashed to the thwarts. A sweater 
or coat inserted between shoulders and 
paddle will make matters easier. Better 
still is a pneumatic collar sold by out- 
fitters, that can be attached to the paddles. 

Proper balance and the elimination of 
all shoulder-cutting edges are the important 
factors in cz arrying a canoe on your back 
The best balance is usually had with the 





This is the easiest sort of two man carry 


doubt about the purity of water, boil it 
twenty minutes. That makes it harmless. 
A canvas pail having a sewed-in cloth cover 
is a convenient type of water container. 
A canvas water bag is also good. Either 
of these packs better than a stone jug. 

You can sometimes locate a spring by 
paddling close to shore and trailing a hand 
in the water. Go ashore and dig. 

In shallow stream travel, you'll need to 
tow the canoe at times. A fairly long piece 
of rope should be included in the equipment. 
On any sort of cruise, have with you at least 
one extra paddle and a kit of canoe mending 
material. 

Spruce gum when heated can be used as a 
temporary means for stopping a leak. Also, 
adhesive tape. 

Silk is usually better than canvas for 
patching. It can be used on a wood as well 
Varnish the silk patch 
thoroughly on one side, lay it over the 
leak, press down firmly and later varnish 
the outside. 

You don’t use your feet in the navigation 


| of a canoe and you are better off lightly 


shod, or not at all. Woodsmen commonly 
paddle with only heavy socks on their feet. 
But when you edge up to a portage trail 
you need to slip on a pair of strong and 
| serviceable boots. Light footgear doesn’t 
go so well here. Canoeists sometimes 
| forget about rough portage trails. 

As regards a cruise that entails a number 
of lengthy carries, quite a bit of time can be 
saved by making single trips across; but 
this means shaving down weight of equip- 
ment. If you are forced to double back on 
your trail, each mile becomes three miles; 
a two mile portage means six miles of 
walking before you get under way again. 

It’s the height of folly for a man to 
punish himself beyond reason on _ the 
portage. It’s a good rule to take matters 
especially easy during the first and the 
final legs of a trip across. If you start 
out at a speedy clip when you're fresh, 
| you soon spend your energy. And toward 


Further- 
you can see where 


stern a trifle heavier than the bow. 
more, with a raised bow, 
you're going. 

On an open trail and in still air, one man 
can handle a canoe with a fair degree of 


ease. But it’s not so easy when there's 
a strong wind blowing. Two men are 
better then. 

The easiest form of two-man carry is 


with one man a trifle forward of amidships 
with either a paddle yoke or thwart resting 
on his shoulders. The other man is far 
astern, the narrowing of the gunwales on 
his shoulders. 

Camp outfitters sell small canoe trucks 
that eliminate back carrying. These are 
not of much use in thick country, but so 
long as you have a clear trail they work 
very well. The wheels are small and 
demountable, which makes for easy packing 
when you’re on water. 


yo can rig up a rough sailing outfit in 
the woods by cutting a couple of spars 
and using acamptarp. Pay particular at- 
tention to the security of the mast. It 
may work loose and upset the canoe. 

Instead of a sail, a woodsman sometimes 
lays a small cedar in the bow when he 
finds that he can run free before the wind. 

Some of the northern lakes are subject 
to sudden violent squalls. When you see a 
black cloud approaching, it’s wise to make 
for shore or the lee of an island. A blow 
of this sort is one of the hardest varieties 
for a canoe to live through. 

In average canoe cruising your stops are 
brief; you make and break camp in a 
hurry; sometimes you have to roll up a tent 
when it’s wet. The tent should be water- 
proof, light in weight, easy to pitch and 
fairly roomy. Let it be high enough to 
allow you to stand up straight, at least 
near the front. 

Waterproof coverings are of special 
importance in canoe cruising. Aside trom 
rain, you're living in an atmospuere of 
dampness and must prepare for it. 
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TRUE MOCCASINS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
POISON IVY 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

Life in the woods becomes intolerable for me in 
the summer on account of my susceptibility to 
poison ivy. It seems as though I get poisoned 
wit hout touching any plants, and this is particularly 
true on damp days. [ am not just certain about 
the identification of the poison ivy plant, although 
] know it has three leaves. What is a good remedy 
for poison ivy 

GENE LASSON. 


Ans.—Those who know something about the woods 
claim that it is possible to become infected with ivy 
poisoning on damp days by merely passing near a 
patch of the plant. The peculiar properties which 


render this plant poison to human beings are said | 


to be conveyed through the air in humid weather. 
There are plenty of persons, ho.sever, who dispute 
this theory and claim that actual contact with the 
plant is necessary. 

There are many remedies which may be pur- 
chased for the cure of ivy poisoning, but an old 
fashioned one, which seems to work in some cases, 
is sugar of lead applied to the infected parts. Any 
druggist will supply you with this solution. Modern 
authorities recommend the use of ferric chloride 
solution to be used after irritation begins. 

In the May issue of F1ELD AND STREAM there was 
a very illuminating and thorough article on poison 
ivy entitled “Leaflets Three, Let It Be."" I would 
suggest that you read this article carefully. There 
are a number of good photographs in connection 
with it which will show you in detail several phases 
of the ivy plant and you should have no difficulty in 
identifying it. 

CAMPING EpITor. 


CHANGE IN CANADIAN GAME OFFICIALS 


CAMPER ON Tour EDITOR: 

On page 68 of the June FIELD AND STREAM I 
noticed a list of game officials to whom inquiry 
can be made regarding fish and game laws in the 
United States and Canada. 

As a number of changes have been made in the 
provincial and territorial game officials for Canada, 
I am enclosing herewith a revised list. It would 
be appreciated if when further inquires of this 
nature are received you will kindly refer to this 
amended list. 

J. B. HARKIN. 


LIST OF PROVINCIAL AND TERRITORIAL GAME OFFICIALS 


Percy Reid, Esq., 
Gold Commissioner, 
Dawson City, Yukon Territory. 


O. S. Finnie, Esq., 
Director, 
North West Territories & Yukon Branch, 
Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Col. J. H. MceMullin, 
Provincial Game Warden, Game Branch, 
B. C. Provincial Police, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Benjamin Lawton, Esq., 
Game Commissioner, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


F. Bradshaw, Esq., 
Game Commissioner, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


J. H. Evans, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


D. McDonald, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


L, A. Richard, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 
Quebec, Quebec. 


Major Harold H. Ritchie, 
Chief Game Warden, 
Department of Lands & Mines, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 


J. H. Congdon, Esq., 
Chief Clerk, 
Department of Lands & Forests, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Wm. Boulter, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


HUNTING AND CAMPING TRIP 
CampPING EDITOR: 

Having been a subscriber and constant reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM for the past three years 1 
feel that you will assist me, as far as you are able, 
in planning a hunting tip this fall. 

It is my purpose to hunt both deer and ducks. | 
I would like to get in a region that abounds in both | 
species of thisgame. The St. Lawrence Country, 


New York, has been highly recommended by friends. | Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


What is your opinion of this place? 
Do you have any information regarding guides 


| securely. 








Bass Woc-O-Moc 


(Patented) 


The 
Correct 
Moccasin 
For 
Wear 
In The 
Woods 





Made from the highest quality water-proofed 
leather by a company which has specialized in Out- 


| door Footwear for more than 50 years. 


Bass Woc-O-Mocs will prove the lightest, stur. 
diest and most comfortable footwear you've ever 
worn, Made in all heights. 


Ask your dealer for Bass Moccasins or 
write for free catalog F. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON MAINE 











Russell’s 
Imperial 


A MOCCASIN Inside 
A MOCCASIN 


That’s the way Russell 
Double Vamp Moccasins 
are built. A lining of soft 
water-proofed leather ex- 
tends completely around 
the foot. Outside of thisis 
the vamp you see—closed 
with the patented Never- 

tip Seam. 
















That’s why wearers of 
Russell Roots are always 
dry shod—that’s why so 
many real sportmen pre- 
fer Russell Boots to all 
others. 

Write for Free 

Catalog. 


Dept. F. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
BERLIN WISCONSIN 





The Original American Footwear 















Announcing 


The New “2 in 1” 
Hunter’s Coat 


It’s here at last. Gray on one side 
for field and blind work; RED on the 
other for safety in woodland shooting. 
Made of double-faced clear wool and 
nothing but wool. Windproof and 
waterproof. 

The Malone “2 in 1” Hunter’s Coat is 
made for comfort and safety. It is cut 
roomy but not bungling. Seams are 
double sewed and completely finished 
on both red and gray sides. Each side 
has two liberal-sized pockets in addition 
to a large game pocket formed by a 
double back of cloth. 

Our “2 in 1” Coat, like other gar- 
ments of the famous Malone Clothes, is 
sold direct to sportsmen at a money- 
saving price. 

Send for FREE CATALOG and 
Samples of Cloth. 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 
Established 1901 
40 Duane St., MALONE, N.Y. 











Poquaig 1927 Featherdown Robe 


oe 


Best selected north duck down 
with every move of body. Never 
lumpy. Outside cover is high 
count, waterproof materials. Lin- 
ing wool blanket fabric. Sewed- 
in or detachable blankets. Closes 
Light. 


Write for Folder 


Dept. E-20, Athol, Mass. 
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Gives 


blown into tube-like cells. 














UTSTANDING feature of the 
O 1928 Harley-Davidson is the Fore 

Wheel Brake — first time in 
America! Doubled safety. And many 
other new features make this the 
motorcycle that is being talked about 
from coast to coast:—Throttle control- 
ed motor oiler; air cleaner; positive 
gear shift lock gate; sidecar lower — 
hugs the road. Body and wheel moved 
forward — greater stability and chum- 
mier for rider and passenger. New 
design makes the combination ride 
and handle better than ever. 


No increase in prices — solo Twins as 
low as $310 f. o. b. factory. See your 
local dealer. Send coupon for catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 


SORES SSSESES SESS SSeS eeeeeeeeeee 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department f. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send catalog of the new 1928 
Harley-Davidson Twins and Single. 


Name 








Not a toy—not an ordinary 
flashlight but a real search- 
_ light. One which turns night 
into day—that is built for de- 
pendability under rough ser- 
vice. Send for our booklet. 
The National Marine 
Lamp Co., 
Forestville, 
onn. 


xcELLIGHT 











Field 


for deer hunting? My brother and I would like to 
acquire the services of a competent guide, and camp 
in the open, as both of us are hardened to outdoor 
life. We intend to camp about ten or twelve 
days. Deer is our main object, but should like to 
hunt duck if we could get in a region that abounds 
in both, 
RoGER HERTEL. 


Ans.—It is a rather difficult proposition to com- 
bine a deer and duck hunting trip. Invariably 
where you find good duck hunting deer are not 
present and vice versa. 

St. Lawrence country is extremely interesting 
and you will find some duck huuting there, but it 
will not be of the best. The possibilities for deer 
hunting would be better in that section, and, of 
course, it is an ideal place for camping. 

Write to the Conservation Department at 
Albany, New York, asking them for their Recrea- 
tion Circular on the St. Lawerence Reservation, 
and also their list of Registered Guides. From 
this latter booklet you can select the names of 
several authorized guides and then write to them 
for their rates and other information. You will 
have no difficulty in finding good camping sites 
on the Reservation and at other places throughout 
the country. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


WESTERN TRIP 


CAMPING EDITOR: 

I contemplate a trip West in Autumn ina sedan. 
(Two married couples.) I have some data on the 
Lincoln Highway, National Old Trails Road and 
Pikes Peak—Ocean to Ocean Trail. I had in 
mind going by the way of Buffalo and the Great 
Lakes meeting the Lincoln Highway in Indiana. 
I figured the cost approximately $20 to $25 a day. 
Can I do it on that amount? If I can keep the 
expense down I will probably be able to stay 
longer. I am worrying some as to whether I 
should take a tent with a sewed-in floor, and also 
cots and bedding, as an emergency, as I feel I may 
need same and might keep down the cost at times. 
What would you advise me to do if you were in my 
place? 

ORIN SMITH. 


Ans.—There is no reason why you should not be 
able to take the trip you contemplate on the amount 
of money you figure on spending and do it quite 
comfortably. 

It would be highly advisable for you to take a 
tent, with sewed-in floor, cots, bedding, gasoline 
stove, refrigerator, and a complete assortment of 
cooking utensils. If you want to keep the cost 
down and stay a longer time you will find that 
camping is far cheaper and much more satisfactory 
than stopping at wayside lodging houses. The 
advantage of being able to cook your own meals, 
and have just what you want, at any time, with- 
out having to change your outfit and dress for 
meals at regular times at hotels, is a great one. 

Ordinarily one should spend about as much on a 
camping trip as he would at home. However, if 
you cook your own meals and carry your tent 
with you, the chances are you will spend less, and 
at the same time have more pleasure. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


DRINKING WATER 


CAMPER ON TourR EDITOR: 

Is there any way of telling whether drinking 
water is safe without analyzing it? Last year we 
were touring through quite a primitive section 
and we saw several bright and sparkling mountain 
springs which certainly looked as though they might 
be all right as a water supply. I have always been 
cautious about drinking water, and upon inquiry 
from the natives, they told me that there were 
several houses on the upper end of these streams 
and that some years ago typhoid cases were re- 
ported as directly traceable to these streams. 
Since that time I have been skeptical of the drink- 
ing qualities of almost all unknown water sources. 
What is your advice? 

Epcar M. Scott. 


Ans.—You are entirely justified in being cautious 
about drinking water. Many of the brightest and 
purest looking springs, if analyzed, would be found 
to contain germs of a perilous nature. In these 
days of close human contact every source of water 
is guilty until proved innocent. 

It is never safe to drink water anywhere unless 
you know about its source. If there are any houses 
near a stream the chances are the water will prove 
unreliable. Even wells found at farmhouses are 
sometimes unsafe. 

To be absolutely certain about your drinking 
water when away from home, boil it first. It is 
true that boiled water has a flat taste, but this 
can be remedied by the addition of a little lemon 
or lime juice, and while the water may not taste 
as good as though it were drawn from a bubbling 
spring, still you have the assurance of knowing that 
you may drink it without contracting some disease. 
It is also possible to treat water chemically and 
thereby render bacteria harmless. Any physician 
will tell you how to go about this. The chemical 
principally used in the purification of water is 
chlorine, but you must know how to employ it to 
avoid danger and afford protection at the same time. 
It is possible to buy tablets which may be dissolved 
in water for the purpose of sterilization. Most big 
sporting stores have them. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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LEAD CARRIERS 
(Continued from page 87) 


bull’s whole side as he splashed out of the 
water. The bullet, hurriedly aimed at 
the shoulder, struck behind it. 

And now for the point of this rambling 
story. In deer countries I had often en- 
countered the statement that moose were 
remarkably poor carriers of lead, and the 
impression that a hit was a kill had fixed 
itself upon me. This conviction was now 
trampled into nothingness by the plunging 
feet of that doughty bull. The ol eam 
had two expanding bullets in the meat of 
his neck; another had entered his left side 
just beneath the blade of the shoulder and 
passed through his vitals—and there was 
not even the suspicion of a falter in his 
stride. 

Head up and antlers back, he raced for 
the sheltering forest in such vigor that, 
had one not heard the bullets hit and seen 
the blood on neck and side, it would have 
been impossible to believe he was touched. 
A magnificent refutation of the slander 
against the courageous tenacity of his 
breed. 

At that moment, however, I was not pri- 
marily concerned with the ability of the 
species moose to absorb punishment. There 
was one cartridge left in my rifle. The bull 
was already plunging through the woods 
that in a few moments would hide him 
effectually. I forced myself to wait until 
the last possible second in order that my 
nerves might quiet and then covered the 
shoulder, on a sharp angle now and a diffi- 
cult target, as carefully as jumping muscles 
allowed. 


* you may call anything pretty that 
makes a splendid animal into a heap of 
carrion, the shoulder shot is a pretty thing. 
It is much like hitting the gong that plunges 
the colored boy into a tub of water. No 
coughing or staggering. They drop. Throw- 
ing in another cartridge, I ran up and fired 
it into his ear. The inspector screamed 
that I would ruin the panache. But better 
if I had than that a gallant gentleman suffer 
needlessly. 

That was really the end of the trip for 
me. Of course, I continued hunting. My 
license still allowed one caribou, bear and 
deer. But I had what I came for, and the 
tension was gone. Aside from a_ night 
when I did not get back to camp until twelve 
o’clock—to the annoyance,. if not the con- 
cern, of my companions—and an _ hour’s 
superlative fishing that netted me seven- 
teen beautiful trout, one of which weighed 
upward of 234 pounds, there were no high 
spots, with one further exception. 

The following morning we started for 
Roberval; so the afternoon offered us almost 
our final chance. Barney and Willie -went 
after moose, the inspector to look at some 
lines, while I, left to my own devices, 
paddled down to explore a district that 
Barney and Willie had reported as excellent 
for deer and poor for moose. 

The genius of those particular woods 
chose that afternoon to vent a horse-laugh. 
I saw no deer but, in less than two hours of 
actual hunting, almost literally stumbled 
over three pair of moose. And the bulls 
were all worth taking. One old Romeo, 
apparently wroth at the disturbance of his 
wooing, almost gave me an excuse to shoot 
him. It was nearly dark and, as the trail 
back to my canoe verged on the impassable, 
I was hurrying toward it along a moose 
path that skirted a lake. I rounded a 
corner, passed through a clump of bushes— 
and burst full upon a scene of connubial 
felicity. 

The cow modestly removed herself. But 
her lover stirred not one hair. And he was 
planted in the trail not sixty feet away. His 
bulk loomed ominously in the half light and 
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we) 


| gave him striking resemblance to a truculent 


domestic bull. I have been chased by trucu- 
lent domestic bulls. It really looked for a 


| bit as though I, if I lived, would be able to 
| number myself among those rare hunters 
| who tell desperate charges by infuriated 
| moose. Personally, I have never believed 


them. I do not believe them yet—dquite. 

But I slipped a cartridge into the barrel. 
After all, the prospect of outrunning this 
long legged bovine was not alluring. And 
there were no fences available. Finally, 
however, I managed a shout and a wave of 
the rifle, and my bull crashed off through the 
underbrush. 

Barney heard the story stoically, but de- 


| clared that it was ‘‘a deliberate sock on the 





jaw from Luck and he would hang up his 
rifle.’ Perhaps he did. But if I am not 
mistaken, it was under his arm when he 
slipped into the woods next morning at dawn. 





HORSES OF THE HIGH 
COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 33) 


we had a trail worked out on the face of 
that rock. It was not a bit secure. But it 
was only little more than a hundred feet 
across the worst part to solid ground. We 
shoved the pack animals out on it. They 
made the grade in good shape, with one of 
us behind and the other in front. Then 
we went back across the slide for the 
saddle horses. 

My horse, the one from the plains, was 
in the lead. I was nearly. across when 
there came a sound as though the whole 
mountain had started to crumble. Jen- 
nings let out a yell like a Piute. My horse 
thrashed by, shivering and mumbling to 
himself in cold fright. He was scared as a 
frightened rabbit. 

Not Baldy. He raced across that mov- 
ing slide for fifty feet, with all the cool- 
headed nerve of Eliza fleeing from blood- 
hounds. Perhaps Baldy snorted once or 
twice, partially in contempt, and then 
started to graze. My horse was too done 


up mentally to think of grass. He stood 
and shivered. 
“Gosh, that was a close call,” said Jen- 


nings, mopping his brow and looking back 
to where that mass of rock an eighth of a 
mile long still ground down the hill. He 
rolled a cigarette as a bracer. ‘Guess we 


| should have gone around after all. But 


| 


| us on every side. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


we're over now.” 

Not ten minutes later we came to a little 
blind cafion head. Thick timber hedged 
Behind us was that 
treacherous rock slide. At one point at 
the side of the 200-foot cafion walls there 
was a ledge which angled up to a point 
from which it was possible to climb out 
on top with the horses. 

A man could make it up to the top with- 
out difficulty. But that ledge was covered 
with talus slope, all the material at the 


| angle of repose and ready to start moving 


| if kicked or stamped severely. 





“Now I think we better try it,’’ said 
Jennings. “If we don’t get out 7 this 
jack-pot by way of that ledge, we’re going 
to be caught out here on the upper flats 
after dark. 

That was no bright prospect, for there 
was October freeze in the air at the alti- 
tude of eleven thousand feet. 

“I’m not going to say one way or the 
other,” I declared. “It’s up to you again. 
I'll go if the rest of the gang goes. 

“We'll shove the pack animals first,” 
he answered. 

So the two loaded horses were headed 
up that sloping ledge, with Jennings lead- 
ing them for a start and I following with 
encouragement fromthe rear. They pegged 
out on the ledge without protest, climbed 
along its sloping footing and got well = 
toward the head before we started up wit 
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the saddle animals. The pack horses 
savvyed the mountains. 

We had reached a place where there was 
but ten feet of sloping ledge that broke 
below into a drop of sixty feet sheer and 
above into double that perpendicularly. 
That plains horse of mine stopped. He 
trembled. He started to drip sweat all 
over his body. It broke out in little moist 
tufts of hair on his sides, head, back, 
flanks—everywhere. He looked at us in a 
most frightened manner and showed by 
his actions that he was terrified at the 


| thought of going ahead and equally afraid 


to go back. 

Then Baldy, who was following Jennings, 
got into action. Without even a snort of 
warning, he rammed by Jennings, thrashed 
over the sliding surface of that sloping 
ledge, which was leaping and pouring in 
little rivulets of fine stone over the cliff, 
and jammed into the plains horse, very 
nearly knocking him over the cliff. He 
succeeded in getting by and pranced on up 
to the top. When we got there with my 
wholly disorganized horse, Baldy was graz- 
ing peaceably. 

Jennings used considerable pack-train 
language about Baldy’s strong-headed wil- 
fulness and initiative, but crossing the 
ledge might have ended in far more serious 
manner than a scare and a demonstration 
of the nerve of a real mountain horse. 
Baldy knew what he was doing every step 
and pulled through without mishap. 

Good trail horses realize when danger 
threatens their riders, even when they 
themselves are not endangered. At such 
times the judgment they display is nigh 
uncanny. 

It was on my first trip that I saw one 
of the most interesting demonstrations of 
keen judgment on the part of a mountain 
horse. Sam Himes, pioneer of the White 
River region, and I were packing from 
Trapper’s Lake to Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. We had left his ranch late in 
the afternoon and had a mare for pack 
animal. She had a colt that was frisking 
along and at every stop demanding free 
lunch. The mare became hard to handle. 

Dusk came into the cafion. The old 


| pack mare knew it was time to stop. She 


reared, snorted and jerked back, determined 


| that camp should be made right then. 


N the flash of an eye, one of the most 
serious potential accidents I have ever 
seen was popped before my eyes. That 
jerk had caught Sam’s hand in a knot 


| made by the halter rope of the pack horse, 


jerked him out of the saddle and at the 
same time caught his foot in the stirrup. 
For an instant he was strung in the air 


| between two horses by hand and by foot, 


| horses. 


| like rocks. 


with no one in control of either animal. 

I couldn’t move as fast as I should, for 
fear of scaring one or the other of these 
If either jumped, it meant Sam 
would part with an arm, a leg, or come to 
pieces in the middle. 

But neither horse moved. They stood 
There wasn’t a flicker of a 
muscle after Sam’s first fright-laden 
“Whoa!’’ He untangled himself in a few 
seconds by twisting and squirming. The 
pack mare stood rigid where a moment be- 


| fore she had been dancing all over the trail. 


Sam was whiter than any man I’ve ever 
seen except a dead man, and I guess I was 
some pasty-faced myself. We both blessed 
the good sense of that mare and the horse 
Sam was riding. With a fool horse on 


| either end of the rope, Sam might have been 


an angel, or at least a casualty, in the time 
it takes to count ten. 

There is no particular breed of mountain 
horses. Some of them are part draft 
animal. Others are wiry little ponies that 
carry heavy men, or huge packs with no 


| family tree except their full share of nerve 


and sense. With the increase in popularity 
of trail trips in the hills, many people will 
come to know the heady, capable beasts that 
follow the high country trails and seemingly 
enjoy their devil-may-care work of pegging 
over a path three feet above a slide ending 
at the gateway to the horse heaven. 

“Give him his head. Don’t try to do the 
thinkin’ for that horse,’’ admonished an 
old-timer on one of my early pack trips. 

Because I rode a real mountain horse I 
never was in any way in danger, although 
we threaded country where trails hugged cliffs 
and a misstep would pitch man and mount 
into a series of serious, if not fatal, loops. 

A good mountain horse is a joy on a pack 
trip. His head-work is one of the most 
interesting features of your companionship 
with him. He is good insurance against fook 
accidents into which a lunk-headed plug or a 
green horse unused to the hills may pitch you. 

I'll hand it to Browny and the bald-faced 
bay that took Whinnerah and me up to the 
Sutton last Mlarch. And to the intrepid 
Baldy. They’re horses. They don’t need 
a pedigree to fall back on as an alibi or as 
credentials. They’re just horse, with all 
the sense God ever gave a horse. What's 
more, they use it. What further may be 
required of any horse-flesh? 





SEPTEMBER SQUIRRELS 
(Continued from page 15) 
ends to them, plopped themselves into the 
rifle’s magazine, with a third one for good 
luck. And before I knew it I had turned 
around, retraced my steps, and shot both 
of those squirrels! 

Nowhere in this section of the country 
—Illinois—will one find a better piece of 
squirrel timber than that. It is not large, 
but there has been no shooting there for two 
years and the squirrels live high on the 
fruit of the many oak, walnut and hickory 
trees which grow there. Conditions on the 
morning just detailed were especially good, 
there being a gentle drizzle falling all the 
time. These things together account for 
the fact that all seven squirrels were taken 
in less than two hours. 

Perhaps the following easy way of skin- 
ning a squirrel will be of interest. Grasp 
the tail in the left hand, bend it back, and 
cut through the base of it from the underside 
as near the body as possible, taking care to 
leave a wide strip of skin untouched on the 
upper side of the tail base. From the two 
ends of this incision make slanting cuts on 
each side of the body, these cuts running 
forward and under the body until they meet 
at a point about the center of the belly. 

Then put your foot on the tail, take hold 
of the two hind legs, and pull. The fore 
half of the skin will peel down to the 
squirrel’s shoulders, and a little coaxing 
with the fingers will force the front legs 
through. Then, still standing on the tail, 
catch hold of the point of Skin on the belly 
and peel the rear portion of the hide off 
over the hind legs. 





ADVENTURING ON THE 
PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 23) 
bears his name—a bay formed by the 
crater of an extinct volcano, a semi-circle 
wall of which rises above the sea, grim 
and formidable. 

I sat on the ship’s deck that evening in 
the delicate coolness of a perfect tropical 
night, with strange burden in my mind 
because of the terrible loneliness of that 
forsaken place. The island seemed like a 
prison fortress. I remerabered that Span- 
iards had called the place Nightmare’s Nest. 
How felicitously named! 

In the morning sunlight Darwin Bay took 
on a more cheerful aspect. We were 
anchored in water smooth as crystal andas 
clear. Schools of bright-colored fish swam 
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| at the sharks with a big rifle. 
| to kill them off!’’ he confided to me, with 


| their elements whole-heartedly. 


| surprising. 
| tipped fins. 


| shark. 


| tune! 


back and forth under the boat, and all 
around were hammerhead sharks lazily 
sunning themselves on the surface. 

Romer caught several trigger fish, grouper 
and strange gold and gray fish from the 
side of the ship, and then took to shooting 
“T sure love 


an emphasis behind which was memory 
of all too many game fish bought to gaff 
bodiless. 


Tower Island was the home of thousands | 


of frigate and booby birds, nesting together. 


| They were very tame; they showed no fear 


whatever when we picked them up. We 
found baby booby birds white as snow and 
soft as thistle down, and young of every 
breed in various homely stages of growth. 
A lonesome dove followed me around, but 
was not quite friendly enough for me to 
pick him up. A big sea-lion resented our visit 
and came ashore, trying to chase us away. 

Black and white gulls walked near in- 
quiringly, meanwhile uttering plaintive 
calls. Above the air was filled with birds. 
They circled back and forth and screamed 
at us. 

We ran outside the bay in our little 
launch and found the surf pounding on the 
shore. Great sharks were riding the swells, 
while overhead thousands of little black 
swallows with white-rimmed tails enjoyed 
The sharks 
traveled in schools, which to us was most 
They were long, with black- 


Along the shore line of Tower Island 


| we had no lack of wonderful, exciting 


fishing. There were finds for us here. 
Beautiful golden fish large as sea-bass 
showed, and long shiny green fish struck at 
our baits. As fast as we would drop a 
bait into the water some fish would take it; 
and as fast as we would hook a fish, a shark 
would tear it from us. A grouper of forty 
pounds made one neat bite for a hungry 
We worked and persevered, but it 
was of no use. The sharks were too much 
for us. 





Next month the ZANE GREY fish- 
ing party has many thrilling experi- 
ences at Zihuatanejo Bay, Mexico. 
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Eventually we ran around to the wind- 
ward side of the island. Here Romer, after 
violent efforts, got a large wahoo near the 
boat, only to see it cut in two by the savage 
rush of a big black shark. I pulled up the 
head of a large tuna. It had been severed 
from the body at the gills. 

Z. G., in another boat, was having his 
troubles too. In desperation we organized 
and went at the sharks in earnest. We 
took them on with our heaviest tackle, 
guns and lances. I never saw my brother 
work so violently. He would pull a 500- 
pound shark to the boat in remarkably 
short time, and then carnage would follow. 
With our pestilent enemy shot and lanced, 
the commotion on the water was awful. 
Some shark, this black terror! 

In the meantime Romer and I would take 
turns about fighting them. I broke my 
lines, broke my good rod and almost broke 
my back. Sharks! Shades of Father Nep- 
They were thick! We fought them 
every way while they flocked around the 
boat, maddened by the scent of blood, and 
fought each other. 

I watched Z. G., active under a hot relent- 


| less sun, trying to steady his movements 


in a bobbing little boat. I never felt easy 
for a moment and was glad when a fero- 
cious, aggressive shark chewed his wire 
leader in two and made him pause long 
enough to reflect on the folly of continuing 
the shambles longer. 

We returned to the Fisherman in a de- 
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| moralized condition. 


Field 


Our experience at the 


| Cocos Islands had been heroic enough, 


but this had been appalling. May I never 
encounter this same species of shark again! 

That night I was awakened by the rolling 
of the Fisherman. She groaned and pulled 
at her anchor chains. Hurriedly I dressed 
and went on deck to find a howling wind 
blowing and solid sheets of rain washing 


| over the ship. The night was black—so 


| crater where we rode. 


| quickly as it had come. 


black you could not see your hand before 
you. I had misgivings as I thought of the 
lonely forbidding island, the deep black 
If we were washed 
ashore on Nightmare’s Nest, it would be a 
tragic ending of the voyages of the Fisher- 
man. 

But the wind seemed to be coming off- 
shore, for although the Fisherman dragged 
at her anchor, she drifted in the right direc- 
tion. After half an hour of violence the 
rain stopped, and the wind subsided as 
Such seemed 
always to be the case in these southerly 
storms. 

We sailed toward the north in the morn- 
ing, leaving the black desolation of this 
last place on earth. The memory of lone- 


| some birds, the fierce black sharks, and the 


shrill mournful cry of the millions of swal- 
lows will always remain with me. The 
Galapagos Islands had afforded wonderful 
fishing and exciting and thrilling adventures, 
but I felt relieved as Indefatigable, Albe- 
marle, James and Bindlowe Islands faded 
in the distance. 





A MORNING WITH THE SNIPE 
(Continued from page 31) 


any alarm and began darting, veering and 
skylarking together as they chased each 
other about the marsh. They finally make 
a cast that will bring them over about right, 
and we decide to try them. Two wilt at 
the double hail and hit the marsh side by 
side. No two barrels ever exploded more 
quickly at a double bird match than our 
second loads at the odd snipe that, never- 
theless, tacked off along the uneven tenor 
of his way till lost in the southern horizon. 

For two hours or more we plowed about 
over the fat acres of sloppy meadow marsh, 
having quite the best of it. Then the be- 
ginning of a stiff breeze necessitated a little 
more strategy in beating up the birds. There 
is always something about wind that makes 
snipe restless and fidgety. With the rising 
breeze they became so now, and we found 
it expedient to take this into consideration. 

To work up-wind when using a dog, as I 
have seen many experts do, gives the animal 
a better chance, but has the undesirable 
feature of giving the bird all the best of it 
at the same time. A snipe going straight- 
away up-wind, as they are bound to if al- 
lowed, presents the smallest mark possible 
to the gun, while his unstable flight greatly 
adds to that advantage. Making straight 


| off, with only the edges of his wings to the 


gun, a snipe’s body represents an exceed- 
ingly small mark. Roughly speaking, it is 
about the size of a silver dollar compared 
to the palm of one’s hand when the bird 
offers a passing shot. 

So if the shooter will beat down or across 
the wind, the majority of his birds will offer 
squarely crossing or, at the worst, slightly 
angling shots, which are easier than straight- 
away chances. At the same time, crossing 
shots lessen to almost nothing the otherwise 


| baffling dodging and corkscrewing, which is 
| the real difficulty of the shooting. 


By adopting the latter method it repaid 
us several fold, as the birds rose wilder and 
flew farther, some indeed going clear out of 
the country. No longer did they spring so 
near that one could distinguish the gamy 


| colors and almost see the little eyes sparkle 





| behind the long black bill as they tacked 
away. It was now touch and go at longish 
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range, with most of them rising beyond 
the danger zone on the open level. 

In making to our landing place through 
a piece of heavy thatch we found a chance 
surprise or two such as always make a 
little hunt so well remembered. The first 
came when two snipe sprang together as I 
entered a glade-like opening in the tules. 
With gun under arm, I had been a bit slow 
to get on the right-hand bird as the pair 
made off some yards apart, close down but 
slowly rising. In fact, they so had the 
jump on me that I scarce hoped to catch 
the one at which I now fired as it assayed 
to clear a ten-foot stand of tules. 

To my astonishment, as the report rang 
out I saw two snipe drive end for end 
against the living wall of green and slide 
limply down, as dead as snipe ever get to 
be. Though but one had been in the pic- 
ture at the moment of firing, two had fallen. 
The only explanation was that a bird some- 
where off to the left had tacked in toward 
the other and, at the instant the trigger 
was pressed, had arrived just in time to 
be included in the shot pattern intended 
for number one. Thus I had a double, 
with one load, at a single pair. The inci- 
dent impressed me so strongly, since they 
were snipe, that I carefully preserved the 
birds for mounting later by my taxidermist. 

Today a strange and beautiful form stalks 
and skulks in many a lowland cover that 
the roving snipe shot of twenty years ago 
knew not. In our path the rolling green 
of the cattails had given way to an acre 
of boggy meadow in which the sun shone 
soft and warm. All about us sounded the 
rich warble of migrating bluebirds, as if in 
fond farewell, and in the short grass-like 
points of light shone the golden breast of 
the lark, with its spot of jet. 

No birds would be likely here after the 
scattering they had received, and true, no 
snipe were. But of a sudden a tumult and 
commotion started in a clump of button 
bush such as a dozen snipe could not have 
equaled. With hoarse gabble a_ regal 
pheasant cock cleared the bush tops within 
five yards. There was a simultaneous pull 
at two triggers, and no bird was ever laid 
out more quickly, for a snipe load at such 
range would stop a turkey. 

We had scarcely picked up our fallen 
bird when the very air trembled with the 
roar of a dozen pair of wings as the flock 
set sail forthe swamp. A single noble cock 
was near enough. A jet of feathers spurted 
at the quick bang-whang of two barrels, 
and the radiant vision dipped to earth 
almost as fast as it had risen. 

One may never tell when the last shot of 
the hunt is fired till safe at home or in camp. 
We thought we were through as we slipped 
over the low bank where our frail craft 
lay waiting. But now, just as we are in 
the very act of stowing away the guns, the 
piping breeze brings a new note ringing 
over the meadows. We hastily pick up 
our arms again, for right well do we know 
the makers of that wild, shrill tremolo, 
and the winter yellowleg is another fine 
October bird. 


E call lustily, and back they answer 

from somewhere, but we cannot seem 
to sight them at first. Now once more a 
welcome chorus trembles waveringly to 
our ears from where the first patterns of 
autumn’s gorgeous crazy-quilt are showing 
on the distant hills, and we pick them out 
—a flock of ten birds. Steering out of the 
north, the white breasts flash in the sun 
as they range down the sky and, at last 
heeding the insistent calling, swing and 
come for us. 

No need to call again, for they are going 
to slide right over where we crouch snug 
against the bank. When they are just 
right, we rise and give it to them. As the 
double shots ring out the air becomes a 
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| reach camp in time for dinner, with game 





| big black and mottled fellows—to see his rod 
| curved like a whip and to watch the long, 


| But the final test, the climax, was to come 





confusion of wildly clamorous throats and 
darting and falling forms. Three birds 
fold up and drop, a whirling tangle of legs, 
necks and wings, while yet a fourth sud- 
denly lets go from among the fleeing at 
— yards and drops with a splash in the 
tide. 

We light the pipes and tally the bag to 
find each has used up a box of shells and 
scored about two-thirds of his birds. Then, 
with a head wind to buck, we “put our 
backs into it” and after a brisk paddle 


enough for several days to come. 





THE TENT DWELLERS 
(Continued from page 39 ) 


lithe body leaping and gleaming in the net. 


at evening. For when the fish would no 
longer rise, even to the Red Tag, we pulled 
up to the camp, where Eddie, of course, 
reported to the guides his triumph and 
my discomfiture. Then, just as he was 
opening his fly-book to put the precious 
red-tailed mockery away, he suddenly 
stopped and stared at me, hesitated, and 
held up another—that is, two of them, side 
by side. 

“So help me,’’ he swore, “I didn’t know 
I had it! I must have forgotten I had one, 
and bought another, at another time. Now 
I had forgotten that, too. So help me!”’ 

If I hadn’t known Eddie so well—his 
proclivity for buying and forgetting and 
buying over again, also his sterling honor 
and general moral purity—the fishes would 
have got him then, Red Tag and all. As 
it was, I condescended to accept the second 
fly. I agreed that it was not such a bad 
production after all, though I altered my 
opinion again next morning, for whatever 
had been the embargo laid on other varieties 
of trout bait the day before, it was off now, 
and there was a general rising to anything 
we offered—Doctors, Parmacheene, Ab- 
sorbent Cotton—any old thing that skim- 
med the water and looked big and succulent. 

We broke camp that morning and 
dropped down toward the next lake—Sand 
Lake, it would be, by our crude map and 
hazy directions. There are no_ better 
rapids and there is no more lively fishing 
than we had on that run. There was 
enough water for us to remain in the 
canoes, and it was for the most part whirl- 
ing, swirling, dashing, leaping water— 
shooting between great boulders, plunging 
among cruel-looking black rocks, foaming 
into whirlpools below that looked ready to 
swamp our light craft, with stores, crew, 
tackle, everything. 

It was my first exhibition of our guides’ 
skill in handling their canoes. How they 
managed to just evade a sharp point of 
rock on one side and by a quick twist 
escape shipwreck from a boulder or mass 
of boulders on the other, I fail to compre- 
hend. Then there were narrow boiling 
channels, so full of obstructions that I 
did not believe a chip could go through 
with entire safety. 

Yet somehow Del the Stout and Charles 
the Strong seemed to know, though they 
had never traveled this water before, just 
where the water would let the boats pass, 
just where the stones were wide enough to 
let us through—touching on both sides 
sometimes and ominously scraping on the 
bottom, but sliding and teetering into the 
cauldron below, where somehow we did 
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not perish, perhaps because we shot so | 
quickly through the foam. 

In the beginning I remembered a few| 
brief and appropriate prayers, from a} 
childhood where such things were a staff | 
of comfort, and so made my peace with the | 
world each time before we took the desperate | 
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plunge. But as nothing seemed to happen 
—nothing fatal, I mean—I presently gave 
myself up to the pure enjoyment of the 
tumult and exhilaration, without disturbing 
myself as to dangers here or hereafter. 

I do not believe the times that the guides 
got out of the canoes to ease them over 
hard places would exceed twice, and not 
oftener than that were we called on to assist 
them with the paddles. Even when we 
wished to do so, we were often requested to 
go on fishing, for the reason, I suppose, that 
in such a place one’s unskilled efforts are 
likely to be misdirected with fatal results. 
Somewhat later we were to have an ex- 
ample of this kind—but I anticipate. 

We went on fishing. I never saw so many 
fish. We could take them as we shot a 
rapid; we could scoop them in as we leaped 
a fall. They seemed to be under every 
stone and lying in wait. There were great 
black fellows in every maelstrom; there 
were groups holding receptions for us in the 
stillwater pools below. 

It is likely that that bit of the Shel- 
burne River had not been fished before 
within the memory of any trout then living; 
and when those red and blue and yellow 
flies came tumbling at them, they must 
have thought it was “great day in the 


| morning”’ and that the white-faced prophets 


of big feeding had come. For years, the 
trout we returned to those pools will tell 
their friends and descendants of the marvels 
and enchantments of that day. 

I had given up my noibwood as being too 
strenuous in its demands for constant 
fishing, but I laid aside the light bamboo 
here in this high-pressure current and with 
this high-speed fishing, where trout some- 
times leaped clear of the water for the fly 
cast on the foam far ahead, to be swinging a 
moment later at the end of the line almost 
as far behind. No very delicate rod would 
improve under a strain like that, and the 
tough old noibwood held true, and nobody 
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cared—at least I didn’t—whether the tip 
stayed set or not. It was bent double 
most of the time, anyway, and the rest of 
the time didn’t matter. 

I don’t know how many fish I took that 
day, but Eddie kept count of his and 
recorded a total of seventy-four between 
camp and the great, splendid pool where the 
Shelburne foams out into Sand Lake, four 
miles, or such a matter, below. 

I do know that we lost two landing nets 
in that swift water one apiece, and this 
was a serious matter, for there were but two 
more, both Eddie’s, and landing nets in 
the wilderness are not easy to replace. Of 
fish we kept possibly a dozen, the smallest 
ones. The others—larger and wiser now— 
are still frolicking in the waters of the Shel- 
burne, unless some fish-hog has found his 
way to that fine water, which I think doubt- 
ful, for a fish-hog is usually too lazy and 
too stingy to spend the effort and time and 
money necessary to get there. 

(To be continued) 
Copyright, 1908, 1921, by Harper and Brothers 


GUNNING FOR GUINEAS 
(Continued from page 27) 
my memory for the kind of call that 
domestic guineas make when they want to 
have a powwow, but it wouldn’t come. I 
made all sorts of sounds, motioning to my 
stalwart guide to help me out, but he 
didn’t seem to understand me. I knew 
that there was some kind of a yelp that 
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would do the trick; but as I could get no 
help, I started after the guineas, hoping 
for a chance shot. 

We combed those acres of cactus as well 
as the network of cattle and pig trails 
would permit, but never a sign of a bird 
did I see. Later I learned that I had done 
exactly the wrong thing. I should have 
circled quickly and got in ahead of them 
because their habit is to keep going, paying 
more attention to known dangers behind 
than to possible ones ahead. 

For the time being, I gave up guinea 
hunting and turned my attention to doves 
and pigeons, which were plentiful. These 
gave me some very sporty shooting for 
the next half hour. Although I knew that 
I was not properly equipped for guineas, 
I did want to get at least one. So, passing 
up the doves, I again tagged after my guide. 

Soon he came to point again along a 
fence. This time I rushed up, and the 
guinea, much to my surprise, took flight in- 
stead of trusting to its legs. A quick shot 
brought him down with a broken wing, 
but it took the second barrel to prevent his 
escaping into the inevitable cactus. 


"THE amount of shot that guineas can 
carry is remarkable. Their feathers are 
comparatively thin on their bodies, due to 
the tropical climate in which they have 
lived for so long. Only on one occasion 
did I kill a bird dead with the first shot, and 
in this case the range was less than twenty 
yards. 

Heartened somewhat by my success, I 
momentarily forgot the heat and my thirst 
and pushed on to an open field where we 
could see some horses and cattle grazing. 
Apparently, in keeping with the majority 
of wild life, the guinea has no fear of domes- 
tic animals. Looking carefully from the 
top of a fence, my bird-dog guide ‘‘made 
game.”’ I, too, saw them after a while— 
dark shadows darting here and there among 
the grazing stock. 

A burro close by caught my attention, 
and at the same time I had a wonderful 
idea—at least, I thought it clever at the 
moment. I would ride up and give the 
birds a surprise, naturally expecting that 
they would think it was just another jack- 
ass joining the party. Hiding behind the 
burro’s ears as best I could, I urged him 
forward. 

The animals assembled took me for what 
I represented myself without question. So 
did the guineas—but of a different sort. 
They darted away like so many gray streaks 
as I proceeded toward their vicinity. 

Angered at the failure of my stratagem, 
I fired both barrels in the general direction 
that they had taken, and a moment later I 
was the only head of live stock in that 
locality. My faithful guide came up 
eventually and assisted in extracting cactus 
needles from the more inaccessible parts. 
This proved very painful. It was, how- 
ever, the only real service he performed 
that day. 

Baffled completely, I had about decided 
to return to the starting point when a gun- 
shot caused me to change my mind. It 
came from the locality toward which my 
guineas were heading when last seen. I 
suspected that the shot had been fired by 
one of the members of our party. Being 
curious to know how he had fared, I made 
a bee line for him. 

In a few minutes I came upon Willee, 
crouched comfortably behind a_ small 
clump of bushes. Beside him, neatly 
secured together with a bit of string, lay 
seven guineas. As he stood up I thought I 
detected a meaning glance toward my 
beautiful little twenty-bore and the lone 
hen that I was carrying. Then his glance 
drifted back to his old gas-pipe of ancient 
vintage. But then, I have had that same 
thing happen to me so many times in my 
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young life that I have become inured to it. 

On the other hand, I may have been mis- 
taken, because the Haitians are one of the 
most polite people in the world. But I am 
honest enough to admit that had our posi- 
tions been reversed, I should have ventured 
some crude pleasantry under the circum- 
stances, and probably snickered. 

“How in the blankety-blank did you do 
it, Willee?” I asked, exasperated. 

Smiling his appreciation for my compli- 
ment to his prowess, he motioned me to 
follow him. He led the way along a trail 
through the brush and scrub timber, and 
finally brought me out into an open field 
very like the one in which I had seen the 
first large flock. Opening out like quail 
hunters, we had advanced until about half- 
| way across the field when my guide ‘made 
|game”’ and pointed. 

Willee, who was on the end of the line 
opposite to me, apparently saw the guineas 
about the same time. Calling something 
which I did not understand, he dashed 
forward excitedly, yelling as he ran. I 
thought this an unusual procedure; but as 
the guide followed suit, there was nothing 
left for me but to do the same thing. 

After a space, Willee stopped to fire 
toward the fleeting birds, which I now 
glimpsed occasionally as they crossed the 
trail ahead, out of range. This caused them 
to take flight, which was exactly what he 
wanted them to do, as he explained to me 
when I came panting up. 

“Come!” he said. ‘‘Now I show it you.” 

He started off at a brisk pace on a circui- 
tous route, which brought us out some 
distance beyond the dense brush where we 
had marked them down and in the direction 
of their line of flight. After posting me 
behind some vines along a fence, where I 
had a clear view for fifty yards or more, 
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Willee took station behind some brush off 
to one side. 

After a few minutes he began calling in 
a manner very similar to that used in hunt- 
ing turkeys. It was a different sound, of 
course, and to me it seemed as simple as 
|saying “Peep, peep!’ I tried it later for 
| Willee’s benefit, thinking I had it down pat, 
|but he laughed, saying in effect that it 
would be a fool guinea indeed that would 
answer a Call like that. 

After a few yelps from Willee, my eagle- 
eyed shadow tapped me on the shoulder. 
I believe he could have heard the vibra- 
tions of the sun’s rays—the good Lord knew 
that I was feeling them. But so far as I 
was concerned, there wasn’t a bird within 
sight or hearing. 

Finally I saw a guinea dodge across the | 
trail just beyond range, apparently circling 
|to make sure before coming closer. Sud- 
dently Willee’s old Belgian single let out a} 
roar, and the bird I had been watching 
hopped into the air, coming straight toward | 
me like a bullet. He must have caught the 
full pattern of my left barrel, for he never 
fluttered after striking the fence near us. 

That was really the beginning of the sport. 
From then on, I stuck by Willee, who con- 
tinued to bewail the fact that his dog 
should have been out philandering that 





“The dog—he chase. The guinea—he 
fly every place!”’ Willee made an all-| 
embracing gesture. ‘“‘Sometime he fly in| 
/tree. Not see me—see dog! Then,” shrug- | 
| ging expressively, “I catch heem. Voila!’’ | 
| There was the whole thing in a nutshell. | 

I had been wondering about this method, | 
| realizing of course that a dog not native 
|to the country would soon become hope- 
|\lessly crippled from the cactus. But there 
could be no question about Willee’s dog— 
I saw him later. I’m sure he didn’t know 
who his father was. He was that kind of a 
dog. 
Alter several more experiences similar to 
that related above, I decided that I had had 
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CH fine Dog 
Cojlar for... 
your fe dog 








Sex Tell 


Hunter, house pet, watch dog, 
or all’round pal, your dog de- 
serves the thorough-bred ap- 
pearance and sturdy protection 
of a Lawrence dog collar. 

Order from your regular dealer, 
or from The George Lawrence 

Co., Dept. A, Portland, Ore. 
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Dealers, write for our attractive proposition! 
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bher-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Guarenteed Absolutely Waterproof 












- Ilustrating 
one piece suit 





Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and Other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 lbs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $13.50 (either one or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 














The Tower of London, where 
| Raleigh, preparing for death, 
“took a pipe of tobacco before be 
went te the scaffold”. 





- and healing to- 
bacco’’-- so the Eliza- 
bethans spoke of the new 
delight Sir Walter Raleigh intro- 
duced into England. You have 
only tosmoke Craven Mixture 
--that rich, mellow, true English 
blend to echo their words. Get a 
tin from your own tobacconist-- 
or for a liberal sample tin send 10¢ 
in stamps to American 
Office, Dept.13,Carreras, 
Ltd., 220 Fifth Ave. ¢ 
New York City. 
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enough. It was close noon, anyway, and 
growing hotter every minute. It was in- 
fernally hot out there in the brush, and I 
honestly felt that if I didn’t get some water 
into my system pretty soon my blood would 
refuse to circulate. Also, the birds should 
be drawn and stuffed with salt, else they 
would spoil. So, waving a goodby to 
Willee, who wanted to try one more field, I 
gave Uncle Tom the “home James”’ signal. 

As we plodded along on the back track 
I kept a sharp lookout for game of any kind, 
but seldom did I see anything, all apparently 
having retired to some cool spot. To oc- 
cupy my mind I began to practice Willee’s 
guinea call. Uncle Tom glanced back at 
me occasionally—whether from admira- 
tion or disgust I didn’t know. As the call 
sounded more and more realistic to my ears 
I began to wonder if Willee hadn’t been a 
bit jealous of my ready imitation. 


“T’D just like to havea chancetotry—” I 

started to mutter, when a guinea that had 
probably been napping burst out from a 
clump of bushes near by. I let him have 
both barrels to make certain, but only 
succeeded in breaking a wing. Then I gave 
chase and, to my delight, flushed a small 
flock. 

“Now,” thinks I, ‘I'll prove it!” 

Following Willee’s method, we circled 
and, after getting in position, bedded down. 
After the allotted minutes had passed, I 
began calling, softly at first and then 
louder. I cheeped and clucked in my best 
guinea language for a half hour at least, 
keeping a sharpeye on Uncle Tom. I knew 
he would see them long before I should, but 
he never moved a muscle. 

Finally, ““Aw, hell! You can’t expect to 
call guineas with a throat as dry as mine!” 

As Aesop may have said 2,600 years ago, 
“Don’t expect to succeed at the other 
fellow’s game the first time you try it.” 

Back at the starting point, I found the 
majority of the party waiting. Some had 
had good shooting; others, successful shoot- 
ing. All had had a wonderfully good time. 

“Hey! Where's his necktie?’ (meaning 
his yoke, of course) Belknap shrieked as 
Savage came into view, proudly carrying a 
small pig. 

I immediately feared complications of 
some sort. After the Board of Inquest, con- 
sisting of such eminent specialists as Toto, 
Emile and Renee, unanimously pronounced 
the pig as being a bona fide wild one, I 
breathed easier. The animal had come 
down to a water hole near which Savage 
was waiting, with the foregoing result. It 
was one of those lucky things that happen 
only so often. 

Willee came in a few minutes later. Then 
we started back to Gonaives, and the club. 
A more sunburned, bedraggled or happier 
bunch of pirates would be hard to find. 

“What do next week-end?’’ our hosts 
wanted to know after we had visited the 
club and all their homes to meet their fam- 
ilies. More hunting, a trip to Cape 
Haitian to see Cristophe’s Palace and the 
Citadel, or back into the hills for a sur- 
reptitious peek at a voodoo ceremony? 

“Either or all!’’ we confidently assured 
them. But unfortunately, as frequently 
happens, there came a change in schedule, 
and we sailed away to other ports. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 
(Continued from page 41) 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, the 
twenty-fourth of October, we took the 
boat at the landing in front of the cabin 
and crossed over the north side. I walked 
well up above the break of the riffle and be- 
gan casting over the smooth water above 
the break. Often we find them lying in 
this kind of water, almost at the brink. 


But that day they were not there; so I 
kept working down until I was below the 
break and among the boulders and ledges. 

After a few false casts I laid my fly nicely 
over toward the brush on the opposite side. 
It settled lightly on the water and swung 
down with the current. I held my rod 
tip low, and it pulled well under. As it 
swung down and out to about a 45-degree 
angle just where the slack or bend in the 
line begins to straighten, I was rewarded 
with a strong pull, or, as you might call it, a 
tentative touch, as though a fish were 
tasting the fly. My eye caught a new swirl 
on the surface of the water out toward 
where my fly should be. 

I retrieved my line and made another cast 
well above the place. Lowering the rod 
tip, I let it swing exactly as before. This 
time he struck with all his force. There 
came to me over the line that galvanic 
thrill of the steelhead strike. Up went the 
rod, and I could feel the hook strike home. 
The reel sang, and he took line freely, going 
down and across the river. 

Then came the leap. As he went up in 
the air the sunlight gleamed on his iridescent 
sides, and he dropped back into the water 
with a splash. But I felt that sickening 
slack in the line that tells of a lost fish, 
and I reeled in to take a look at my hook. 
There was nothing wrong with it. He had 
thrown it out and leaped to freedom. How- 
ever, I yielded to a hunch. Opening my 
fly box, I looked them over to see what I 
would try next. 


Ts first thing that caught my eye was 
a gaudy Silver Doctor with Jungle Cock 
wings. A few days before, when filling 
out my collection in a sporting goods store, 
the salesman strongly recommended the 
Silver Doctor. He said he could always 
take fish on that when all others failed and 
that Van Hovenberg had taken the prize 
steelhead on it the season before. Maybe 
Van can take fish on it, but I had no faith 
in it. 

I will try anything once; so I put it on 
and tried it out for a half an hour. Just 
as I expected. Not a rise of any kind. 
I took it off and changed back to my old 
favorite, the No. 4 Royal Coachman. 
Now there is a fly that will take steelheads. 
As soon as I got it on I knew things would 
happen. But they didn’t. That is, not 
immediately. 

Far down the river I could see Jim playing 
a fish. He went ashore with it, and I could 
see him slide it out on the gravel. Frank 
was out to his waist, making long casts at 
the foot of the riffle. 

As anticipation of a strike rather died 
within me I began to cast automatically 
and let my gaze drift over the scenery. The 
sun was nearly to the top of the hill in the 
west by this time, and its rays were slanting 
through the thickets of vine maple that 
lined the opposite bank. Such a riot of 
color—all the shades of green and gold to 
brilliant scarlet. The dogwoods were turn- 
ing a deep maroon, and the oaks in the back- 
ground a rusty brown. 

The mountain in the background showed 
the deep, somber green of the firs, cedars 
and pines, which was lighted up here and 
there by splashes of flaming gold where the 
big-leaved Oregon maples grew in the 
ravines. The distant peaks were shrouded 
in the lilac haze of Indian summer, shading 
to deep purple where the cafions gashed 
their sides. I was entranced with the 
beauty of the scene. 

Then it happened. I cannot tell you 
exactly how. I had made a cast over 
toward a ledge near the other side, and my 
line swung around so that the fly pulled 
under and passed just above a big boulder 
that lay on the bottom in midstream. My 
actions were purely mechanical; my mind 
was wandering far over the hills. 
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Flies Right 


One complete book for all 
your flies Wet and Dry. The 
whole COMMON SENSE 
Fly Book is arranged to 
please the best fiy fisher- 
man. 12 Aluminum Dry Fly 
Boxes and 6 [Celluloid ‘Front 
| Sree with Two Drying 
ads. 


Genuine COW HIDE Books.-.. 5.00 
FABRIKOID LEATHER 
UR conssccsscene ettenabcsaide a 
Prepaid on receipt of price 

We manufacture every type of 
Fly Book and can surely satisfy 
your desires. Fly books as low 
as 50c. Write us your needs. 
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240 So. 9th Street 


F. W. Klinger & Langbein Co. 25%. 28eipma. Pa. 
Phil B. Bekeart Co, PeeMs,crrtts: Bait" * 


r 60 


Trout Streams 


o4 


Bass Waters 


where the fishing is good, all within 150 
miles of New York City, are described in the 


Fresh Water Anglers’ 


RED BOOK 


How to get to each place, best time to fish, 
best flies, baits and lures to use, what ac- 
commodations available to visitors and other 
information in full detail. Worth its 
weight in diamonds to every angler living 
within 200 miles North and West of the city. 


Copy of this valuable book FREE with a 
6 months’ subscription, new or renewal, 
at regular price of $1.25 if order is re- 
ceived before edition is exhausted. 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York 





























ORIGINALS 


An original oil painting is 
beyond the financial reach of 
many men but we can sell the 
original of the cover of this and 
previous issues at a price much 
less than we paid. 

Oil paintings by master out- 
door artistsmakeattractiveden, 
office or club room decorations. 








Which cover interests you? 
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HAMMERLESS 
4 REVOLVER € 
NSC ya, EJECTOR 






For Your -» 

Fishing Trips \\ compact - 4 in. over all. 

Fits in vest pocket. Weighs 6 oz. Takes 6 long 22 calibre 

Smeketoss w gacytes 7S extra. Guaranteed 
rotection. R. F. nme., Manufacturer 

2306 N. 16TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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NS Genuine PIG SKIN Books..--- so.so | could land him. 








| and heaved a huge sigh of relief. 
| whipped him, but I was nearly all in my- 
| self. 
| fishing coat and prod 





I was brought back to earth by a shock 
that was almost electrical. The rod tip 
wes yanked down to the surface of the water. 
The reel began to screech. The line burned 
my fingers as it tore out through the guides. 
In a flash I was on the job. Up went the 
rod, and I struck with all my force. 

At the strike, the steelhead leaped clear of 
the water, and I gasped at the bulk of him. 
My heart almost ceased beating, and 
realized that I was a candidate for a prize 
AND STREAM Contest if I 

He went across and down 
the river. The casting line was out in*a 
flash, and I could see the white linen filler 
follow. I looked anxiously at the spool 
of the reel and was relieved when he slowed 
down and went in behind a ledge. He took 
most of the filler on the first run. 





It will be impossible for me to tell just | 


what happened after that. I followed 
down-stream, reeling in line frantically as I 
went. Soon I was out on the bar, giving 
and taking. Once he ran around a boulder 
in the middle of the river and fouled the 
line. Try as I would, I could not get him 
started again. Finally I waded out above, 
going nearly to the top of my waders. 
Suddenly he started on another long run 
that finished in a spectacular leap when I 
gave him the butt. 

By this time Jim and Frank had arrived 
on the scene to offer advice. Did you 
ever notice how easy it is to give advice 
on such an occasion? Of one thing I am 
certain, and that is, if I had followed any 
part of the advice offered on this occasion 
I must surely have lost one of the finest 
fish I have ever hooked. 

This fellow did everything that a fish 
could. do to rid himself of the hook. After 
a while he began to sulk, boring his nose 
into the gravel and striking the taut line 
with his tail. This surely was hard on 
the nerves,as every blow threatened the 
tenacity of the delicate gut in the leader. 
Finally he lay over on his side, and I knew 
I had him whipped. 


AUTIOUSLY I slipped him out on the 
sloping gravel. Then I straightened up 
I had 


Jim dug around in the pocket of his 
uced his scales. 

“‘He’il go over ten,” I modestly guessed. 

“Yes, he’ll weigh more than that,” said 
Frank. ‘He ought to go twelve.” 

“Twelve, nuthin’,’’ said Jim, the pessi- 
mist. ‘‘He won’t weigh ten.” 

Jim slipped the hook of the scales into 
the point of the lower jaw. “Hm,” he 
said. ‘Just thirteen pounds and a quarter.” 

“O, heck,”’ said Frank. ‘‘Let me look at 
those scales. 
quarter. Congratulations, Doc, you have a 


| prize-winner sure.” 





Next morning as we came by Frank 
Carpenter’s store we went in and placed 
the fish on his scales. It weighed just eleven 
pounds and four ounces, which was the 
weight recorded in the affidavit entered in 
the FIELD AND STREAM Fishing Contest. 
When we got back to camp, I said to Jim, 

“Jim, I'd like to see those scales of yours. 
They don’t tell any nearer the truth about 
fish than you do.” 

He handed me the scales and I examined 
them closely. Stamped in the metal tube 
on one side was the legend, ‘‘Not legal for 
use in trade.” I looked at Jim and said, 
“So I thought. This 
scales, and this accounts for the big fish 
you've been taking. 


Sure enough, thirteen and a | 











A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. _Made_ of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes _ it _ absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 

’ nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck, 
This is the best and most_ practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 


er’s. If he will not supply you we will 
send prepaid on_ receipt of Express or 






| Pp. O. Money Order for $2.00. Write for 
booklet of Other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 

Do not send per- Beware of imitations, Look for Labe! in every Cap 
sonal check. 

Mention size 

wanted and yout 

dealer's name 








is a fisherman’s | 


That’s the story of my prize-winning | 


steelhead for 1926. 


Tragedy in Australia 
Mr. KanGaroo: But, Mary, where’s 
the child? 
Mrs. KanGaAroo: Bless me, I’ve had 
my pocket picked.—Punch. 















PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. F 
JONES HAT COMPANY “tiiscourt” 


KERMATH— | 
A Master Motor 


For those that want what 
we believe is the best motor 
on the market, the best from the 
standpoint of design—the best from the 
standpoint of construction—the best 
from the standpoint of experience back of 
it—and the best from the standpoint of 
being endorsed by thousands of users, we 
urge you to carefully investigate the 
Kermath motor. This well established 
boat engine is used in all civilized waters 
throughout the world. 
For economy in operation—for sturdi- 
ness—for long life—for low maintenance, 
the Kermath is in a class by itself. 
Built for all uses and types of boats— 
and built particularly for the man who 
has no money to waste. 

Write today for descriptive literature. 

3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


om monwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
90 King St., West, Toronto, Ontario. 





SHOES 


$3.10 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach 
our 1927 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and 
waterproof tops, put 
in new laces and re- 
turn, postpaid, for 
$3 me = guar- 
antee as new shoes. 
With heels, $3.30. 


XSET Send for Catalog of Maine 


Hunung Footwear and Other Specialties 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. ra 
629 Main St. Freeport, Maine 
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OWDY, P. 
Just to remind you that this page 

is a battling ground for everything 
relative to the good (or bad) of 


ard! 


sportsmen’s interests. And you have the 


floor! 
FISH DECREASING 


= HILE artificial propagation is recog- 
nized as an essentiality to the re- 
stocking of depleted fishing waters,” states 
an interesting article in Fins, Feathers and 
Fur, official bulletin of the Minnesota 
Game and Fish Department sent in by the 
editor, “it is, of course, only supplementary 
to the natural reproduction so necessary 
to the maintenance of our fish resources 

“Hatchery production cannot be expected 
to compensate for the intensive fishing of 
our lakes and streams, so it is necessary to 
encourage nature by affording protection to 
our desirable fishes during their spawning 
seasons. This is contemplated by the law 
which prohibits fishing generally during 
certain periods, but which is not far-reaching 
enough, in that spawning is regulated largely 
by varying weather conditions and water 
temperatures that are not always governed 
by the calendar. 

“For instance, the department’s nets 
operated at that point in the spring of 1918 
produced 177,000,000 pike eggs. In 1925, 
the number had dwindled to about 30,000,- 
000, and the brood fish were much smaller 
and of inferior quality to those of previous 
years. That the closing of the lake to 
fishing except during a two-months period 
had a beneficial effect was indicated by an 
improvement in eee during the pike 
spawning season of 1926.” 


DUCKS OR MOSQUITOES? 
ERE is a situation which faces the 
sportsmen of southern New Jersey, 
that may be quite serious from both view- 
points. It is set forth in a letter from Dr. 

Wm. A. Steel, of Beesley’s Point, N. J.: 
“All wild fowl lovers have appreciated 
the stand taken by FIELD AND STREAM dur- 
ing the past two years on the Game Refuge 
Bill. Each locality suitable for duck 
breeding must meet its own sectional 
problems if wildfowl are to be encouraged 
to return and restock areas where they 
formerly abounded. Along the South 
Jersey coast draining meadows and ponds 
in an effort to eradicate the summer mos- 
uito pest threatens to wipe out our black 
uck and Mallard. This mosquito ditch- 
ing of meadows from Atlantic City to Cape 
May has achieved wonders in cutting down 
the mosquito pest, but has played havoc 
with our black duck. The black ’ ducks 
largely feed in these deep salt water ponds. 
Drain the meadow and spare the ponds 
and the mosquito will disappear, but the 
ducks will remain. No mosquito can breed 
in pure salt water. Also these deep salt 
ponds contain millions of minnows that eat 
any mosquito larvae which by rainfall 
are washed into them from the meadow 
surface. This fact of minnows keeping 
ponds mosquito free was beautifully 
demonstrated at the Government exhibit 
at the Sesqui Centennial at Philadelphia. 
“As an example of what has occurred in 
the 60-square miles of salt marsh above 
the head of Great Egg Harbor Bay: For 
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four years following the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Law the increase in black 
duck was phenomenal. Our ducks in- 
creased beyond the dreams of the oldest 
old timers, and attracted sportsmen from 
the whole South Jersey coast Then came 
the mosquito ditches which drained mos- 
quito breeding meadow surface and duck 
feeding deep ponds indiscriminately. For 
two years there was no effect on the wild- 
fowl population. But as the drained ponds 
have gradually filled with silt, the black 
duck feed disappeared from them, and for 
the past 2 years our ducks have dwindled 
to a handful. What steps should be taken 
to impress these facts on the New Jersey 
Mosquito Commission, and to convince 
them that, by proper drainage principles, 
mosquito eradication and wildfow! culture 
can go hand in hand; and that we of South 
Jersey can save our hides and ducks at the 
same time?” 


NIZE KITTY!!! 

HILE duck shooting in S. D. last 

fall had a funny experience,’’ writes 
Arthur B. Cochrane, of Evanston, IIl. 
“I had left the nice warm sleeping bag 
and the moon was still shining brightly 
when I made my way along the rather high 
bank towards the point and our blind, when 
all of a sudden I saw a big bright can start 
up at my left, just below me near the water 
edge and bat itself, whang, whang, on a rock. 





Latest style for skunks 


“As I stood still and watched, the can 
kept staggering up the beach. 

“Well, to make a long story short, we 
decided to go duck shooting about a mile 
from that place so the can could have the 
beach to itself, as one of the things I hate to 
do in life is to bother empty cans that are out 
in the moonlight for a walk especially when 
they break the stillness with a loud whang! 

“That evening when we came in from the 
blind and got near the place of the morning 
“heeby-geebies’”’ the big tin can was still 
there walking around, but I saw that a 
beautiful big skunk was wearing it for a hat. 
I took some pictures of him before we 
yanked it off his head and set him free. 

“T presume Mr. Skunk found something 
in the can he liked and had such a bi 
head he couldn’t get it out again, but all i 
could see in the moonlight was the can.” 


NEW SHOREBIRD LAWS 


ERMIT me to call attention to a 

statement in the July Among Our 
Readers, credited to Mr. J. Sheldon Fosdick 
of Jamaica, New York,” writes Talbott 
Denmead, Deputy Chief U. S. Game 
Warden, of Washington, D. C. 


























y 


“Mr. Fosdick is quoted as saying ‘The 
law as it now exists is entirely closed on the 
latter (plover) and opens annually Aug. 16th 
on the former (yellowlegs).’ The recently 
promulgated regulations closed the season 
on yellowlegs throughout the United States 
until Aug. 16th, 1929. There is, therefore, 
no open season this coming fall on any of the 
shorebirds with the exception of the wood- 
cock and jacksnipe.” 

Deputy Chief Warden Denmead also en- 
closed a marked pamphlet containing the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act Regulations, 
showing the recent changes in the game laws. 
This is a Biological Survey publication 
issued May, 1927, titled ‘‘Text of Federal 
Laws and Regulations Relating to Game 
and Birds’ and can be procured from the 
Supt. of Documents, Gov’t Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for five cents per copy. 
Get one! 

“Mr. Fosdick also suggests,”” continues 
Denmead’s letter, ‘that among other things 
the season open July 16th instead of Aug. 
16th. Article II of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty makes Aug. 16th the earliest open 
date which may be prescribed by regulation 
for the shooting of shorebirds. The further 
suggestion to close the season every other 
year is not a new one but has been dis- 
cussed and tried and I believe it is generally 
held that such an arrangement is of little 

value in increasing the supply of birds. Mr. 
Fosdick’s suggestion as to rest days appears 
to be made for the purpose of providing 
better shooting, that is killing more birds, 
and not with an idea of further protecting 
those species of shorebirds which appear to 
be decreasing.” 

Here is a very opportune chance for some 
valuable and constructive exchange of ideas 
and facts. Let’s hear from you on the 
subject! 

FOR SNAKE BITES 


“you may be interested in the fact that a 
new snake-bite remedy is now generally 
available,” writes R. Hutchison, of 
Glenolden, Pa. ‘It is a true specific, that 
has been licensed by the U. S. Public 
Health Service and accepted by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It is known by 
the trade name ‘Antivenin’.” 


A RECORD ALRIGHT 


is very unusual for anyone to hold 
three and all of the honor positions in 
any kind of a tournament. 

When your humble scribe, the gal- 
lavanting janitor of this page, pulled himself 
away from the recent Tarpon Tournament 
at Venice, Florida, the name of Mr. Erl 
Roman, of somewhere in California, was 
posted for the first, second and third Silver 
Kings that had been caught in the “light 
tackle” class. The fish weighed 127, 118 
and 113 pounds respectively. 

To make this story even more unique, it is 
necessary to state that they were all caught 
on a new tubular steel salt water rod which 
was designed by the man who caught them! 
Apparently Erl Roman knows his fish- 
hooks! It was a nine ounce tip, and he 
used a 4/0 reel and 200 yards Of nine 
thread line. And the fish were caught in 
open competition against 130 contestants! 

h-yes, I almost forgot to mention that 
the janitor landed an 84 pounder. 
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ELK BACK TO OLD HAUNTS 


“PTOHE Blue River Country of Arizona, 
where forty years ago thousands of elk 
ranged the hills, will once more be the home | 
of a herd of these handsome American big 
game animals,”’ states an informant in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
“The Arizona State Game Department 
and the Forest Service and _ Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and local interests, have just 
placed a herd of 23 elk on the Blue Range 
game refuge in the Apache National Forest. 
“At one time the Blue River Country 
harbored thousands of elk, deer and wild 
turkeys, and early settlers tell of bringing 
back six-mule-team wagons loaded with elk 
killed for holiday feasts. Since the regula- 
tion of the ranges was put into effect by the 
Forest Service, deer and turkey have come 
back to some extent, but the last elk was 
killed in this region, near Mont Ord, in 1898. 
“The elk liberated in the Blue Range 
were brought from the Yellowstone National 
Park. When they were liberated, each one 
had to be dragged out of the truck with 
ropes, but once in the open again, they left 
at a run for the high points on either side of 
the cafion, appearing little the worse for 
thetrip. There were turned loose seventeen 
grown cows, two yearling heifers, one two- 
year-old and three yearling bulls. 

“The Blue Range refuge comprises one 
of the largest remaining wildernesses in 
the Southwest, where, it is thought, crop 
damage by the elk wil! remain at a mini- 
rum. It is rough country, almost un- 
inhabited, and the newly established herd is 
expected to thrive.” 


WAS IT LIGHTNING? 


R. C. M. HAVERKAMP, of Green- 

wood, Miss., does not vouch for the 
cause which brought about the following! 
He says: 

“IT am enclosing a clipping from a local 
paper which I believe would be of interest 
to your readers. How did it happen? What 
is the explanation? 

The clipping states as follows: 

“*The good Lord is sending us some meat 
to eat. It’s raining geese from Heaven,’ 
“twas the negroes’ interpretation of the fall 
of twenty-six dead geese on the plantation of 
Robert Townes, Saturday afternoon during 
the rain and electrical storm. It was true.| 
The geese fell from the sky. Twenty-six | 
of them. Stone dead, not a mark on them, | 
and ready for the stew pot, or whatever | 
way the negroes like to cook them. Some- | 
how in their swift flight from the tropics | 
to the north for their breeding season, the 
geese became the target for a fiery dart of 
lightning, and fell dead to the earth to) 
supply the meat shortage of the Delta 
negroes. Thanks were rendered about | 
many dinner tables of the negroes yesterday 
for the ‘food sent from Heaven.’ ’ 


NOW YOU TELL ONE! 


HE fishing season has been a success- 

ful one! As evidence—the number of 
piscatorial tales that are on the air. Not 
that they are to be doubted, but here is an 
interesting one: 

“While eating my lunch in midstream, 
and enjoying a smoke,” writes Robert N. 
Leaman, of San Jose, California, ‘‘a bull 
frog hopped on a rock some forty feet away, 
and as he looked game to me, thought I 
would see how close I could cast to him. 
The second attempt he moved his head | 
slightly; and the third cast, he took my| 
hook. I had quite a time reeling him in, | 
but finally taking the fly, a Royal Coach-| 
man, from his upper jaw, I let him go.” | 

_I do not question the above; yet it has| 
given me an idea. What is the best fishing | 
story you know? True or otherwise, let’s 
have it. It will make good reading. 




















TRAPS 


**TWO-TRIGGER’”’ 

The best game trap ever 
made. 

THE KING OF THEM 

: ALL. Millions in use. No 

“WRING-OFFS.” No broken springs. Nodam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 

The “TWO-TRIGGER"” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots) ; $7.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. 


Gibbs “Single-Grip” Traps 


GIBBS 








FLATO BOAT 


a BOAT ...aBED ...a BATH ... in a BAG 
Built like an airship without framework 
New 


Gue -ed against spring break- of zephyrskin, a special balloon fabric. 
‘ — ——- yoy a | enhee Snagproof. Weighs 121bs. Rows easily 
ge. 148 + ees ‘ with 2 men or 4 children. Folds up like a blanket. 
than other single-grip traps for Packs in a suit box. Two air chambers make it 
same animals. V] safe. Will not sink. Never upsets. V-like bottom. 


No. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc., 
25c ea. or $2.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc...40c ea. or $4.50 doz., prepaid 
No. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc. 
65c ea. or $7.35 doz., prepaid 
No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz., prepaid 
If your dealer won't supply you, send to us. 


Just the thing for fishing, cam 
mountains. 
Filled with water, a bath. Draws only 3 inches of 
water. Marvelous playboat for children. Stands 
more abuse than a canoe. Thousands in use, 
many for three years. 

Order through your dealer or direct from factory. 


ping. hiking, in the 
pside down makes a perfect bed. 





. . 2 ive sati Comes with take-down oars, special lar: 
a a mee qoeeatans to give satis- pump and Carrying Bag, $49.50 complete, F. O. B. 
action 0} wet Free Catalog New : aven. Satis action, guaranteed. lilustrated 
circular on request. lease ment dealer's 
W. A. GIBBS & SON oe _ 


Dept. B-5 Chester, Pa. 














THE NEW _ ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO, 
95 Willow Street. New Haven, Conn. 












ant-proof, rain-proof. 
Make camping easy with a Tourist Kitchenette, 


Dealers Everywhere + Partial List of “Distributors 


OH 

—  « £6 & « @ 
WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO.- - - Los Angeles 
BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. - - «= = Denver 
OKLAHOMA CITY TENT & AWNING CO., Oklahoma City , 





ADKINS, YOUNG & ALLEN CO. + + + = ee 
CHAS. G. JOHNSTON - + © «= = = _ New York 
FRED S. WI Minneapolis f° 


Attaches on run- BE 

ning board of any auto- 
mobile quickly, easily, securely. 
Provides refrigerator, cupboard, table, water cooler, etc., 
comforts of your own kitchen on the road or in camp. 
All steel, sanitary, dust-proof, rattle-proof, odor-proof, 





Tourist 
Supply Company 


P. O. Box 216 





























Alfred Nelson Co. 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Oo 
SPECIALIZING __IN 
RIDING, HUNTING, 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Highest quality—made to order only 
Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 


to $140 up for Riding Suits. 


SEE 
PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
PAGE 80 



































Take Everything 


Everything you want 
to take can be carried 
in this new luggage 
Karrier. Adds 8% 
square feet of space to 
your car and will hold 
400 pounds, eliminates 
our running 
boards a qrantina ress footspace. A water- 
proof canvas cover for Karrier whenopen. See 
—— nearest dealer or write for further partic- 


™ _ KARI-KEEN MFG. CO. 
A_% Sioux City, lowa 
























Snaps on and off. Will not snarl in any man- 
ner. No lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no 
escaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect. 
$3.00 per Dozen, Postpaid,'Discounts to Dealers. 
W.A. GIBBS & —— - 
Two-Tri me Tra 
pert Ga naicnarsn eee IESTER, PA, 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 
columns and take advantage of this productive market. 


circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100, guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 
on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Free Dog Book 











made up of real 
rei u € r List your kennels in these 
Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. 


FIELD AND STREAM readers are 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 





by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog:in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











JUST A REAL GOOD DOG 


Bred for beauty and intelli- 
gence. Pedigreed puppies $35. 
and up. Grown dogs $50. 
and up. 
GLENGAE COLLIE 
KENNELS 
Box 186 } 
Boonton, N. J. & Fi 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Magnificent St. Bernard Dogs | 























The Hercuveen Kennels of St. Bernards, are 

probably the most important in the World. 

Breeders and Importers of the Choicest 

Pedigreed St. Bernards. 

Show Dogs. Stud Dogs. Puppies. 
For Sale: Puppies by the famous 


Champion Hercuveen Incomparable 
Hercuveen Kennels, 8365 Shore Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











"Phone Atlantic 2681 





Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
j ollies 











CHEAP. Fur Finders. 
Money Makers. Free Trial, 
Hunting Horns, Collars, etc. 
Free Catalogue. 

Kennel Supply, HH85, Herrick, III. 
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SHOOTING DOGS ARE SUPREME 


HE values of so-called fancy dogs, are 

neither stationary nor dependable. 

One year they are worth a lot of 
money, the next year, the same breed of 
dogs is a drug on the market. Why is this? 
For the reason that, as a class, this or that 
dog, has been of no use for the purposes of 
a man or a woman who enjoys the great 
outdoors, and the sport that the country- 
side affords. The experiences of year after 
year, decade after decade, and even age 
after age, demonstrate that the value of 
the shooting dog, remains about the same— 
considerable; it appreciates as the years roll 
on. The same demand exists in all coun- 
tries where the gun is employed, and the 
dog a part and parcel of the sportsman’s 
outfit. In North America, this call for 
bird and other dogs engaged for finding 
and retrieving small game, is ever on the 
increase. While the country lads rush to the 
cities to acquire “‘life’’ and riches, they do 
not forget the old and beloved sporting 
excursions they and their people had en- 
joyed around the old homesteads. So they 
yearn for the fields; and, of course, must 
have a shooting dog; and for a guaranteed, 
first class hunting dog, these men are pre- 
pared to pay the price. Very often expense 
is of no consideration, if the dog will pro- 
vide the longed for diversion. 





TIPPING OFF THE MARKET 


T is the custom of this department to send 

out a circular letter, each month, to our 
old, constant, and occasional advertisers, 
In that circular the reader’s attention is 
called to the season or month of the year, 
and the demand that will ensue around a 
certain time, for different breeds of dogs. 
During September, October, and November, 
there is an enormous market for shooting 
dogs—pointers, setters, griffons, spaniels 
for the field and spaniels for the water. A 
good Chesapeake Bay dog, Labrador, curly, 
flat, or golden retriever, is usually sold as 
soon as the advertisement appears in this 
magazine. Beagles change hands by the 
hundreds, and the requests for rabbit dogs 
of any kind, are often overwhelming. s 
for coon hounds, the owners of reliable dogs 
of this kind, can ask their own prices for 
them, and get just exactly what they 
require for their hounds, if they are guaran- 
teed as described. Possum dogs, American 
fox hounds, basset hounds, otter hounds, 
hunting Airedales, and other smart and 
working terriers attract attention and will 
be saleable throughout the next three 
months. ‘What is the reason?” you ask. 


Simply that the whole American hunting 
world and his wife, are going shooting, and 
they want a good dog to help them out in 
the way of sport. 


Photo: Howard RatShone 


ONE OF LIFE’S GREATEST JOYS! 


Here is a perfect visualization, the Shooting Man and his Pointer Dog on game. A vivid picture of a thrilli 
” moment for the sportsman and his gundog . v ™ 
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KEEP ON BREEDING HUNTING 
DOGS 


HERE one dog is sold as a “fancy” 

dog in this country, a hundred are 
disposed of for the purposes of sport. 
This is. a fact into which all may make 
inquiry. Above all this the American is 
practical.» He sticks like wax to _ his 
business, but he must have his recreation. 
It is further true that more business men are 
given to the sport of the gun and dog, in 
this country than in any other part of the 
world. If game is scarce in one place, the 
American because of his industry during 
the nine or ten months of the year, can 
well afford, and does enjoy going to other 
shooting places wherever he may choose to 
travel. But not many of these sportsmen 
care two straws about bench show dogs 
unless they are good in the field. Still 
the pedigreed dog is desired, always allow- 


A ST. AMBROISE CELEBRITY 
Patrice ape (left) famous guide—hunter—trapper— 


herman, waint St. Ambroise, Lake Manitoba, 
oer so < this year’s Canadian Springer Spaniel 
Club’s Field Trials, October 1, 1927 


ing that the gun dog is acquainted with the | 


work expected from what is known as a 
well-trained shooting dog. So keep on 
breeding shooting and hunting dogs of all 
kinds. If they are good looking, so much 
the better. As you must be already aware, 
you can dispose of them through the busi- 
ness columns of this magazine. The useful 
animal is ever in demand, and it were better 
that the sportsman be suited with a dog, 
before the season opens. 


NOW FOR THE SPANIEL SEASON 


T= springer spaniel field trial season 
ill soon be here and October the first, 
will see the old supporters of the first 
public tests of this kind, in North America, 
on the shores of Lake Manitoba, 
small village of St. Ambroise, north west of 
Winnipeg. St. Ambroise is seventeen miles 
from the Poplar Point station on the C, 
P. R. Sportsmen and their friends could 
be driven over from Poplar Point, or 
motor from Winnipeg, the day before the 
trials. Accommodation can be had at St. 
Ambroise, a primitive shooting, trapping 
and fishing village situated on the neck of 
land separating Lake Francis from Lake 
Manitoba. Spectators will be welcome. 
Too great attention cannot be drawn to the 
great and potential pleasures that may be 
anticipated by those who will embrace their 
opportunity to visit a locality that has been 
described as fine as any game country, 
There is an abundance of prairie chicken, 











near the | 





ThoroBread 


Build strong muscles and big 
bones. Contain choice cereals in- 
cluding whole wheat flour; pure 
beef, buttermilk, cod liver oil, gar- 
lic and salt in balanced proportion. 
Send 35c for 2 Ib. trial carton. 
Postage 15c extra outside 50 mile 
zone. Address: The ThoroBread 
Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In kibbled or meal form %c more 
per Ib. 


Dog Biscuits 


B RABBIT HOUNDS| 


} | Offer For Sale, A Nice Lot 








Harry D. Welsh 
i) Mayport, Clarion County, Pa. 


Sportsmen! Here’s Your Chance 


To buy a real pair of rabbit hounds. I offer you 
Frank and Bell, 2% years wit medium size, 
Breeding Ky. English Strain, O, K. in every re- 
spect, all day hunters, open trailers, neither man 
nor gun shy, no faults. Will ship anywhere on 
fifteen days trial. First $35.00 gets them C.O.D. 


J. M. ERWIN, Murray, Ky. 











| Rabbit ‘Hunters 


High class Rabbit Hounds, gun and field 
broken; long eared open trailers, Fox and 
Beagle breeding, two to five years old, price 
$25.00 each, ten days’ trial. Catalogue, 
Photos free. 


L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, III. 





| of a German expert) are fully des- 











Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon hounds $75.00 and_ $100.00. 
Extra High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Op sum 
hounds $75.00. High Class Combination tree hounds 
$50. Average Combination tree hounds $30.00 and 
$40.00. Extra High Class Fox peunte $75.00. High 
Class Fox hounds $40.00 and _ $50.00. Old Coon hounds 
good for a season x two, $20. Champion Rabbit 
hounds $20.00 ) ach. Half and Three-quarter hounds, good tree 
hounds $30.00 and $35.00. Long Eared Black and Tan and Blue ticked 
Coon hound pepe, eight m¢ D3 i $15.0). During August 30 days 
trial. erences in yo! 20 years a shipper. 


HENRY FORT 








The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
the trials, shows, hunting stories, 
health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training, breeding. 


The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 


Rabbit Hounds 


We offer a few high class trained Rabbit hounds. 
Good routers, experienced drivers, all day 
workers. Guaranteed to run a Rabbit until 
shot or holed. Sold on trial. Write us your 


wants. 
Comrade Farms Galion, Ohio 


RUNNING FITS" 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by expelling worms. 
Dogs have always nm worm but ave had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot at 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. 
— Guarantee a cure, or money will be = 

ded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. 
S. A. CRISP_CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Sone Ss. C. 

















Fort Smith, Arkansas ° 
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POLICE 
DOGS 


From the finest pureblooded 





strains in Germany's ——— 
we Sere Cocetes Ft» 
cot Police 





u aes 
seeking ataithfl conspanion panion: 3 





your hon a 58 gen geste gaymate 


joose a 


ir 
ascot! 


Send for Free Booklet! 


Mascot Police Dogs and our many 
training courses (under the direction 











cribed in our new and interesting 
booklet, “Mascot Police Doss” We 
also train Police Dossof ~*~ alae 


the Mascot. 
MAESER FUR senaeh Inc. 


130 Maeser Station 
Hackensack, Minn. 


POLICE DOGS 
Sired by Champion Amor 


Westantons ~¥’ winner and 1925-1926 sensa- 
of i itches of the best Pp 
obtainable. mor si 





¢ 


is 
= One for e dam. 
—— by ne sold for Amor always 
in demand—one eats $1,000.00 at 


9 montns of ag 


At Stod. 
CASSIUS WINKELMAN., Wausau, Wie, 


Quality German Police Pups 
Females $15.00 Males $25.00 


Puppies by grand champion Malte von 
Dusternbrook. Females $30.00. Males $40.00. 


MILWALLEN FARM KENNELS 
Appleton, Wisc. 

















POLICE Does 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 

RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL VANDEN NORDEN KENNELS 
L_ POLIZEI AKO884026 8772782 Ashiand, W' 


The World’s Largest Kennel 


has Oorang Airedale watch-dogs, automobile com- 
panions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers, 
stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Thoroughbred puppies $25.00 to 
$45.00 each. Catalog ten cents. 
OORANG KENNELS 
Box 3 La Rue, Ohio 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book, 


BIG GAME DOGS 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 























WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 








————- = 





FOR SALE. No. 1 Trained 
Rabbit Hounds and Beagles 


Well broken in field and not gun shy. Will 
run a rabbit until shot or holed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hounds $25.00. Beagles $35.00. 
Order at once and get you a real gun dog. 


J. R. Suiter, Route 8, Hillsboro, Ohio. 











THIS | DOG COLLAR 


Your Name! in 

Gold. SE 
BD) No“iuoney. 
Po F no eG 


Plus Postage 
on arrival. 

46-inch Dog L: 
FREE. State s neck. Round-Slip Training ol- 
lars. Reversible : Spikes, Lengths 18 to 26 in.—$2. 
KENNEL SUPPLY CO., Dept. F, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ruffed grouse, varying hare, snipe, rabbit, 
etc. As for the marshes at the end of the 
straggling and half-wild half-breed settle- 
ment, these flats are accounted among the 
best wild-duck resorts in the world. 


“BOB,” THE SPANIEL 


HIS is the title of a book just published 

by G. Howard Walt, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, and written by Blanche Shoe- 
maker Wagstaff (Mrs. Donald Carr of 
Mount Kisco, N. Y.) Bob is a springer 
spaniel of well known ‘‘Leam”’ strain, and 
was purchased in Scotland, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr were on one of their sporting 
trips in that country. The author tells us 
her story in a narrative form, regarding 
“Bob,” and evidently had many adventures 
with her boon companion and hunting 
friend. For Bob is a well-broken dog, 
a handsome springer, and a household god! 
This book is beautifully and feelingly written. 
We have read this lady’s works more in 
poetry than in prose. Me. and Mrs. Carr 
are well-known figures and as owners of 
successful springers running at field trials. 
At the conclusion of this book, is given a 
prize poem in an international poetry 
contest promoted by the Poetry Review, 
London, 1926. It is entitled: 

“MY SPRINGER SPANIEL” 

Patient and wise, with wisdom born of love, 
Gentle as April winds that woo the air, 
Faithful as stars within the heavens fair, 
Kind as the ageless sun that shines above, 
Content with little; asking not to rove, 
A nature soft and mild, the will to dare 
Yet never to forsake the master’s care, 
Brave with a courage Time alone did prove, 


Why have you virtue which no men possess 
Devotion unto death; the patient ways 
That are not of this word—a heart so true 
It knows not any guile or selfishness 

Nor asks for favors, nor for any praise— 
O men are nobler for a friend like you! 


THE POINTER’S “NOSE” 


HE length of a pointer’s “nose” is 

determined by the day; but G. T. 
Teasdale Buckell is inclined to believe that 
the relative distances at which any two 
dogs can find game always bear the same 
proportions to each other. One on a fair 
hunting day may find game at 100 yards 
and another at 10 yards; another day, or 
in other circumstances, the same two 
noses will be effective at 50 yards and 
5 yards respectively. Even this great dif- 
ference does not convey all there is be- 
tween the best and the worst. Such dif- 





Field 





WALL STREET AND SPORT 
Erastus T. Tefft, prominent New York financier and 
President of the English Springer Spaniel Club of 
America. His prize Springer bitch is the Horsford 
fumility 


ferences have been observed, he says, even 
at field trials, where each sportsman only 
enters his best. But behind those is the 
rest of the kennel, and every breeder must 
occasionally breed the very bad indeed. 
This author has, at any rate, sometimes 
seen a dog with a total inability to find 
game although both of his parents had 
exceptional olfactory powers. What the 
explanation may be cannot be suggested 
by Mr. Buckell. But there may be a kin- 
ship, he advances, between the organs of 
sight, hearing and smell; and as there are 
some colors and sounds that the human 
eye and ear cannot recognise and the dog’s 
can, it seems possible that even a dog’s nose 
may occasionally be found either below or 
above the range of sensitiveness usual in the 
canine. But “nose” is the only quality 
in the dog that does not seem to be within 
the control of the skilled breeder, who may 
expect success within limits from proper 
selections of parental form, pace, stamina, 
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and heart; but in inheritance of olfactory 
powers, he must expect the unexpected 
occasionally. but not often. Nose is even 
more important than enormous speed. 


HUNTING COCKER FIELD 
TRIALS 


A‘ the meeting of the Hunting Cocker 
Spaniel Club on July 19th, 1927, plans 
were laid for a very much more ambitious 
event for the Third Annual Field Trials 
than it had been able to offer before. 
The events will be run off on Nov. 18 and 
19. Officers of the Club are: Hon. Town- 
send Scudder, President; H. E. Mellenthin, 
Vice-president; Mrs. A. R. Moffitt, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Stakes to be run this year will 
be approximately as follows: For Cocker 
Spaniels: 

1. Members’ Futurity (only nominated 
puppies eligible). 

Open Puppy stake. 

3. Members’ Novice. 

4. Members’ All Age. 
The above stakes are for American-bred 
dogs only. 

5. Open All Age. 

6. Spaniel stake. 

This stake will be open to any breed of 
spaniel. 

7. Springer Spaniel stake. 

If more than 20 dogs are run in this stake. 


FIELD TRIALS AND SPORT 


ISITORS to these Canadian springer 

spaniel field trials, are invited to avail 
themselves of the St. Ambroise duck 
shooting, and bring with them their own 
dogs, if they so wish. There are a few 
boats to be had; but, doubtlessly, if due 
notice is given, more will be available, and 
under the direction of Patrice Ducharne 
the veteran guide, and his sons. There is 
also splendid jackfish and wall-eyed pike 
fishing; indeed, it would be almost im- 
possible to over-describe the possibilities 
—nay probabilities of all around sport in 
the vicinity of St. Ambroise, and its quiet, 
quaint, away-from-the-beaten-track exist- 
ence. The Chevrier shooting lodge is here, 
indeed, the owner of the Avandale spaniels 
is looked upon as the local benefactor, since 
it is he who provides the nets, traps, and 
other solid accomodations for an often im- 
provident population. But the natives help 
to preserve the game for Mr. Chevrier; 
and it is Mr. Chevrier who is inviting 
you to join in the sport around St. Am- 
broise on Saturday, October 1, and follow- 
ing days. There will be plenty of thoroughly 
broken spaniels at hand if you don’t happen 
to possess one of your own. 
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A REMARKABLE LITTER OF ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


The members of this wonderfully even litter of twelve 


ies are exceedingly promising in good looks. 


up 
were sired bv Chadakoin Springbok, and out of a dam by the Triple International Champion Boghurst Rover. 
hland, Ohio 
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Owner of litter: Dr. J. H. King, As 
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SPORTING SPANIEL SALE 
Springers and Cockers 


We have de- 
i cided to devote 
i} most of our time 
i} to the training of 

Spaniels, and are 
} disposing of our 
i stock of these 
breeds except a 
few for private 


} have 
| duced for quick 
disposal, and 
= should you wish 
for any special dog in our + kennel “make a bid for it. No 
reasonable offer refused. Grown dogs, bitches open or in 
whelp and puppies, are all going at a sacrifice. ost of 
our grown stock are trained hunters, Field Trial winners, 
and many Champions. 
Write for sales list and buy now. Be prepared for 
Raise a litter of —_ now. WI E- 
NELS, Reg., Box Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. Dr. & Mrs. A. C. Gi ‘donk q ben ‘ 
“Quality, Not Quantity, Our Motto 








Springer Spaniel 
Puppies For Sale 
Whelped June 16, 1927. Good 
Strong Puppies. Well Marked. Out 
of Meg of Avandale II. By 

Macnabe (Imp.) 
‘Prices Right for Quick Sale 


JOHN POLLOCK. c/o Geo. R. Ford 
Belmont Farm Perrysburg, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


Four springer ene male puppies whetped May 14th 
1927 by Dual Ch. Flint of Avandale X_ Irresistible 
Avandale, she by Ch. Springbok of Ware X aple 
Grove Fly. Two are blac ond white and two are liver 
and white, all have great bone and substance and are very 
healthy and active. As an eleven months puppy I[rresist- 
ible was a heavy winner at New York, New Haven and 
Newark shows. It is a pleasure to show pues < of this 
quality, if interested write for prices and aescription. 


J. N. CHURCHILL 
Phones 4730 or 26982 Lansing, Michigan 














HORSFORD HARVESTER, at Stud 
Horsford Harvester, recently imported 


from England, is of the well known 
Horsford and Tissington strain. - He is a 
strong upstanding springer of immense 
bone and substance, and is being placed 
at public stud under the usual terms, 
with return charges prepaid on all 
visiting matrons. 

We are offering at reasonable prices 
puppies old enough for fall training. 
Should any puppy we sell not live to be 
at least one year old, we will give another 
one in its place free of cost. 

Also, we are offering some brood 
matrons already bred. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell tobe 100% 
as represented or money refunded. 














Beautiful tae Sucaiels 


A litter of very choice puppies from Avandale 
stock. Ancestors all blue-ribbon winners. Males 
$25.00. One thoroughly trained bitch in whelp. 
Several other choice dogs. I furnish registration 
papers and ship on approval. No sale unless you 
are satisfied when you see dog. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. ROBERTSON, Olivia, Minn. 





. . . 
Springer Puppies of Merit 
A litter of eight of the nicest Puppies ever born to a 
Springer family, whel; June 7th. Sire, Ch. L’lle Mes- 
senger Boy by th. Flint of Avandale. Dam, Bellshill 
Tiz, Ophelia of Avandale by Ch. Springbok of Ware, 
Ch. Yenda of Maple Grove. uppies contain 
the best blood of the Springer family. Clear snap 
shots can be had of any one of the puppies. Write for 
prices delivered to you 


ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 
SHADEHILL, SOUTH DAKOTA 











oe . . 

Closing Springer Spaniels ; end 

Will sell: Imported sire; wonderful dam; 
one year old youngsters; 344 months old 
pups, and litter of pups for delivery August 
25th, at less than one-half their value. All 
Papers. All nicely marked and sound. 

WM. L. WEBSTER 


R.D. 39, Gasport, N. Y. 





wee 








CH. SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“*The Ideal of the Breed’’ 


IF WE COULD TRANSPORT 
YOU BY AEROPLANE 


Or quicker still by thought, into the heart of the huge 
Lake Manitoba Marshes (where our Training Camps 
are located) there you would see the most marvellous 
work being done on land and in water by our trained 
Springers. There the largest number of high-class 
Spaniels ever congregated in one Kennel can be seen 
in action. Fifteen of the finest Field-Trial Winners 
that ever left Great Britain and the cream of our 
= Puppies are being worked daily by experts, in 

he best game country out-of-doors! To the Sports- 
came wanting sure Field-Trial Winners or the best in 
ne Springers, we offer our Wares! Priced 
reasonably at 350.00 upwards. Ready to be ex- 
pressed to any part of America. Better wire for 
yours today, as they sell fast. Ideal Pheasant or 
Duck dogs! Remember that to shoot over an 
Avandale Springer (perfect retrievers) is to conserve 
the Game Supply of the Nation! 

OUR SEMI-ANNUAL CATALOG 
is now ready. Send for a copy today describing 
many lovely Brood Bitches, trained or untrained, 
in whelp or unbred. Shoot over one this Fall, then 
return her for a free service to one of our celebrated 
Champion Stud Dogs, the Sires that produced the 
bulk of the Winners at both of the big New York 
and Chicago Shows! Bitches at $100. 06 upwards. 
PUPPIES! PUPPIES! 
A limited number of siiremely, Meb-quality puppies a described 
$150.00 delivered. 


in our catalog. Priced at $6 me of the 
peoaiee ue Roans among them. Big enough to Salen this a 
fealthy as youn: Yi « they are all farm-reared. Spe 


some of your heer ~ veges training one and have a valuable shooting 
dog by Wint me or a brace 
Our Stud Dor: 3 have ‘sired hundreds of winners! 
$150.00. Send for new sales lists. All our 
Prices $65.00 upwards. No 
where necessary. 
AVANOALS, KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. evrier, ro, 
271 Fortage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man. 
d's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels. 


Fees $75.00 to 
stock is registered. 


duty on our dogs. Deferred payments 























A.K.C. 


25 Broadway, 





ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
(Member of American Kennel Club) 


The English Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association will hold its fourth 
annual Field Trial Meeting, under sanction of the American Kennel Club, at 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y., Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 19th, 20th, 
and 21st, 1927, with stakes open to all. 

The Association will also hold its ANNUAL SPECIALTY SHOW under 
rules in connection with these Trials on Friday, October 21st. 
LIBERAL CASH PRIZES AND TROPHIES OFFERED. 


For Premium List and further particulars, address 


CHAS. H. TOY, Secretary 


New York City 























Springer Spaniel Puppies 
From my own shooting dogs. Dam by 
Boghurst Rover—Sire from Springbok 
of Ware blood lines. Both bench winners 
and classy shooting dogs. Also one 
proven Horsford matron. 


DR. J. H. KING, 10 Main St., Ashland, O. 





Trained Sprin; er Dog. 


A crack hunter, 3 years old, black, =itecnt, tan. 

A fast active worker on land and water. force 
retriever at 

Two litters of fine puppies from the world’s best 
breeding. Liver and white and black and white. 
Priced from $25 to 

Full particulars and copy of pedigrees on request. 

W. J. NISSEN 


Box S Oxford, Nebr. 

















Beautiful Springer Spaniel Puppies 


Sired by the New York and Chicago Show 
Winner, Int. Ch. Lille Messangar Boy. Dam, 
Tempting of Avandale (By Dual Ch. Flint of 
Avandale). Note the double cross of Flint of 
Avandale, the best sire of the breed. Also 
fine Cocker puppies. FRED H. MARTINIE, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 




















WORKING SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Sturdy litter out of WACHUNG MYRA, a fast 
sure worker, by the field trial winner HORSFORD 
awarded BEST DOG at the Brewster 
Res- 


HEROIC, 
trials, October 1926. Delivery October Ist. 
ervations accepted. 


E. L. FISHER 


206 Nassau St.. 


Princeton, N. J. 





= = 
Springer Puppies 
Dam—Mary Lou, she by Jambok of Ware. 
Sire—Asher—he by Riddings King. 
Whelped June 22, liver and white nicely marked. 
The quality is high, os price is very low for 
quick sale. Males $30. Females $20. One 
exceptionally fine bitch priced very low. 
N. B. HOOPER, Box 13, Castine, Maine. 








English Springer Spaniels 
at Stud 
Famous Imported Horsford Ted 
FEE $50.00. Ted is a black and white dog 
built for game. Puppies and brood bitches on 
hand for sale, also Pointef Puppies 3 months old, 
best of Breed. Write for Prices. 
SOUTHERN TIER KENNELS 


P. Katsorie, Owner Canisteo, N. Y. 











Finest Springer Puppies 


Order a_ Boghurs' 

: puppy now. It Will be 
ready to start work 
this fall. 

If you don't like it 
when it arrives send 
it back and get your 
money. A few thor- 
oughly trained males 
and females guaran- 





Triple Int. ; teed for land or water. 
BOGHURST KENNELS (Registered) 
eo. H. Higgs, Prop. 


1050 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


a 





aia a 


Pointers, Setters 


and Spaniels 
Boarded, Trained and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 


PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
G. CHANDLER, Prop. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
Is Unequalled for Selling Dogs 
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| IRISH SE | j ERS | at the option of the judges, the stake will be |] Lake Ridge Farm Kennels 


divided by a draw and equal stake money Breeder of 











offered in the two divisions. Any informa- English Setters that Look as Setters Should Look 
tion as to rules for running the Trials, etc., A Few Dogs But Good Ones 
will be gladly sent to those ee by the yen the Bench = Brains in the Fisid 
x a 
Secretary, Poughkeepsie, N. ducer," “Philigene Eden’ 4 yrs old, White blot 
tan and tick Handsome as a na, » > - of 


PERILS OF COYOTE HUNTING | | {2's Roes,it All but retrieve, Guaranteed brood 


White, black and ticked dog out of above bitch. 











N automobile infested with fleas is one Sire “‘Danstone Noble Glad.” His sire ‘‘Danstone 

of the grounds on which Mrs. Clara Noble Rez’ tg tg ye 

May Almirall, prominent socially in Denver, This dog is very clever and will make someone a nice 

Col., asks a divorce from Leon Vincent Ogee Soe gat fSfonshnotd” sive “Champ Gilroys Chase” 

Almirall, tennis star and dog fancier, it was “SEs of aus Gike & pen ce on on Dahomem. 

Beautiful and Good! | disclosed when the suit was filed. waar Gk ache itch deenieitinadudn Shbdiieb thakiaieian 


1 : a to break and handle 
Kenridge Thoroughbreds Twenty charges in the complaint included : All dogs regintered and in the best of health and condition. Sald 
ire or write. 


> : 2 : N a ; ° ® © cal ee hem u -U.D. 
Pedigree puppies from Champion | | allegations that Almirall took dogs into | | ™* wha» tema Stip COD 

$e ° E. H. HARPST, Seneca Falls, N. Y 
stock, combining hunting and the motor car when hunting coyotes, causing | | ——— _— 


. eine , it to become infested with fleas. Mrs. 
bench show strains, are now ready GORDON SETTERS 


Saw deliany Almirall asks $10,000 a year separate main- 
ll pte! Country raised, under — ENGLISH SETTERS 
ideal conditions. Safeshipment anywhere. Regist Wises =) vue 
Quality—Yet Not Expensive . OL MORONEY etupeenn 
KENRIDGE KENNELS Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Cornwall. N. Y. P. C. Stoddart, Manager Mail address: C. T. inglee 


— The Food L 155 dhe an Street ieee New York 


IRISH SETTERS 
ess Your Pal 


Registered 
Show and Hunting Types. Excellent 
Give your dog KEN- 
L-RATION. Watch 


Breeding. Fine Individuals. 
him eat it! It is a 


ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 
scientifically prepared 


D. D. Bourne 
RHINEBECK NEW YORK 
dog food—a balanced 
ration of meat, cereals 


and cod liver oil. Keeps dogs sleek and 
healthy. "WANTED TO TRAIN 
For sale by grocers, druggists, veterinarians, _Pcinters and Setters, Field work begins August 
sport goods and department stores, feed stores fa ro i have the bast Training — i the 
; FR sam Ini States an io not mean be. ave 
a shoPSIAPPEL BROS Tne eens some nicely started Youngsters that Point, Back and 
- > 


Retri 75 each, and a few Crackerjack GROUSE 
113 Peoples pivtq ord, Ill. etrieve $75 each, and a few Crackerjac 


and Quail Dogs, either sex. From $100 Up, every 
KEN-L: RATION 

































































dog guaranteed to please. 
EUGENE PUGH 














Pinehurst, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
THE DOG FOOD SUPREME $$ 
Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud caeaie —e ee | | We can furnish what you want in coon, 
RIDGEWOOD K.C. SHOW WINNER r 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand h | | Opossum, skunk and mink hounds. 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 78 Glad Specks, the attractive and successful English setter | . 
Championship points. Fee $50. bitch, at the Danbury, Conn. event last June. She is Pointers and Setters 
International Champion Tyrone Larry | owned by the Hearthstone Kennels, East Orange, N. J. e 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. Fee $50. | We claim there are no equals. 
Champion Lord Palmerston | Write us your wants. 


A high class field dog. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! | 


DR. J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennetes Serving Valey, Now Yoru 


THE MERRY BEAGLERS HUDSON & HORNSBY 


OW will be the time to give your Middleton, Tenn. 
beagles a run in the early morning, es = — 


DOG TRAINER when the dew is on the grass, and the scent English "(Llewellin) Setter Pups 


ood. The field trials for beagles, are well . 
Have removed my business from Long Island, Maine, 8 & . Not kennel raised weaklings, but robust pups 











to Intervale, Maine, 20 miles from Portland. patronized all over the country, and these from three generations of privately owned 
9 te, hvinters. Springers ee carefully competitions may be witnessed not far shooting dogs with speed, nose, bird sense and 
e c > . aa , 
. N. ATHERTON from New York , and near the close-to-the- oe ae oe aan ae 
Shi = oa a P metropolis New Jersey cities. The beagle registration F.D.S.B. $35.00 either sex, to move 
: ° ne. : : . ‘ 
Semanal tapes Gateateeaas dean and Olintus tev onl. is the old stand-by for rabbit hunters; and a quickly. EXPRESS PREPAID 














Trial given here. handsome, much-beloved dog he is, with his Elmer Barnes, 1437 Harvard, Santa Monica, California 
———————————— rich black-and-tan markings ee 
Chesapeake Bay body ground. The expression on a beagle’s AMERICA’S GREATEST DUCK DOGS 
- moyen es totypein | COUNtENaNce is benevolence itself; more- Ch i teens Miata 
every detail." Fatient, courageous OVEF, he generally lives up to what his good iin tea cae > sow mcg a 
a ay ge = g pe face suggests. The voices of beagles are weather or water. Dead grass colored, and all 
Carney’s Water King, and out of» as musical as any; and the exercise you take | from strongest and most willing working stock. 
famous old, Beaver Don. Treat running after these little hounds, is of the | Puppres and Tratnep Docs for SALE. 





























Manion $40.00-, Tf they are ot a: very best. In Europe it is the custom to SATISFACTION pp saree pe = Money Back. 
eS ‘your keep packs of beagles at the higher class Wites-00 conn antl aed meee ean eee. 
CLARE JOHN THOMAS, Indianola, !owa_ = schools and colleges. Learning improves THOMPSON'S CHESAPEAKE KENNELS, LAKE ANDES, S. D. 
A with a little hunting, and hunting does not 
Offer for Sale High Class go amiss with much learning. In no SOMETHING NEW 
s untry is the beagle in more use, as a 
Pointers and Setters eT *. = =. am “ 
single hunting dog, than in America. He The new, useful and highly ‘picturesque’ 
that will please any one wanting a real shooting . lly of ure breed—purer than hounds would be of a serviceable size for hunting 
dog. All dogs shipped on six days’ trial; money is generally 0 a P p “ fox, coon—or any other animal. 
deposited with your express Agent for trial. the rest of the village dogs of the bird dog “This publication has frequently advised the 
s ) atisfe i crossing 0! merican Foxhounds an ure 
I pay return express if dog is not satisfactory. kinds. The figures asked for ey he breed Otter Hounds. The alliance would prove 
O. F. FIELDS Middleton, Tenn. small and paltry as compare wit the profitable, for, without a doubt, the progeny 
values placed on the bigger dogs. This, from such an association of two of the hound 
i i varieties, must possess superior stamina, an 
perhaps, is because of the Cae Se, a improved coat, and the desired delicacy in 
IRISH SETTERS and expenses incurred in training the bir nose or scenting powers, so far as the fox- 
dogs. The beagle is a self-hunter, and there hound side of a family is or was —— 
“hoi ; a y hen paper pedigrees are not required.""—FIELD 
Choice puppies and grown dogs, trained and un- need not be much concern over letting him * 
trained. : — cyee Re a — St have his own way. The beagle has te be ember 1926. Editorial, by Freeman Lloyd, De- 
field trial, show and shooting stock obtainable. “ . 
iso oar high en pe at ovad. , coommmene yg “a tr i ein e ‘ota wesc oa rig wane eg hea Forhoisnd pitch. by the i 
all. Running on the trail or line of a FicGuasa’) crepes Rosas Book. (Eng) No. 580600 (J. A. 
W. J. THAYER | rabbit will be second nature to this breed ther we 80.00. ence 
R.F.D. 27 South Byron, New York | hound; and throwing his tongue will JAMES 5 HITT West Pawlet, Vt. 
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come to him as easily as crowing does to a 
cockerel. But take your young beagle out 
where he will be able to disturb or find a 


rabbit. And do it now! 
ROOM BREAKING 
ERE is a _ hundred-year-old method 


recommended for training pointers and 
setters to retrieve: Get a rabbit’s skin 
stuffed; begin by throwing it in a room, and 
let the dog have a small line on his collar. 
When he takes up the skin, bring him to 
you with a gentle pull, with the skin in his 
mouth; encourage him three or four times, 
and then take the line off. When the dog 
begins to enjoy it, take a small line and 
run it through a pulley fixed at the top of 
the room, tie the rabbit skin to one end 
of the line, keep the other in hand, fire a 
pistol and let the skin drop. The dog will 
be soon fond of the sport, and readily bring 
every head of game that is shot. Break 


A SHOW CHAMPION POINTER 


This is the bitch Cham 
ful on the recent New 
Owner: R. L. 


ion Rapid Pride, very success- 
ork Circuit and Summer Shows. 
Patterson, Madison, N. J. 


all the dogs in this way, and then take two 
or three into the room, fire a pistol, and 
order first one, and then another dog, 
bring the skin, and they will soon be perfect. 
In the case of spaniels, it will be found better 
to have only one dog in the room. 


THE DOG AND HIS WAYS 


INNAEUS informs us, the dog eats 
flesh, and farinaceous vegetables but 
not greens (this is a mistake, for they will 
eat greens when boiled); its stomach digests 
bones; it uses the tops of grass as a vomit; 
is fond of rolling in carrion; voids its excre- 
ments on a stone; its dung is one of the 
great encouragers of putrefaction; it laps up 
its drink with its tongue; makes water 
sideways, by lifting up one of its hind legs; 
is most diruetic in the company of a strange 
dog, and very apt to repeat it where 
another dog has done the same. Its scent 
is most exquisite when its nose is moist; it 
treads lightly on its toes; scarce ever sweats, 
but when hot, lolls out its tongue; generally 
walks frequently around the place it in- 
tends to lie down on; its sense of hearing 
is very quick when asleep; it dreams. It 
goes with young sixty-three days, and 
commonly brings from four to ten; the male 
puppies resemble the dog; the females the 
bitch, an assertion of no means accurate, 
any more than the tail always bending to 
the left, is a common character of ." 
species. It is most faithful of animals, i 
very docile, fawns at his master’s perc 
runs before him on a journey, often passing 
over the same ounel 








to | 





YOUR DOG 


FLE-GO BRAND 
AROMATIC RED 
CEDAR SAWDUST 


Banish fleas! Our cedar 
sawdust does it! Sawed 
from green wood! Far 
superior to kiln-dried cedar. 
Coat glistens with clean- 
liness. Kennel free from 
fleas. No doggy odor. Just 
clean health. Price: f.o.b. 
St. Louis, 25 Ib. $1.00; 50 
Ib. $1.50; 100 Ib. $2.50; 1,000 
Ib. $22.50. 


$5.00. 

















Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 


The glory of owning a good gun dog 
is unequalled. The sympathy that re- 
mains between a shooting man and his 
bird dog is such that does not and can- 
not exist between the human and any 
other of the lower animals; a perfect 
understanding is enjoyed between the 
sportsman and his dog. 

Why? 

Because they have common interests 
—each provides what is best liked by 
the other. 

Was there ever such a dogasSam—our 
Setter? Perhaps not! But you will 
like to read about another Setter that 
was like that Setter of yours, or, Ponto 
your Pointer. The words will come to 
you from a writer of supreme excellence 
—a sportsman to boot. The book is 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 


by John Taintor Foote, with a charac- 
teristic introduction by the popular 
Rex Beach. 

“Should be in the library of every sports- 
man.”—Ray Holland, Editor, Fieup 
& STREAM. 

You can obtain this classic from the publishers, 
D. Appleton & Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City or it may be ordered at any book 
store at home or abroad for two dollars. 




















TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
FOR HOOK AND ROUND WORMS 


(Use 1 c.c. for each 10 lb. of body weight.) 
Puppy Size (0. 2c.c.) 25 for 50c, 60 for 
$1.00, 200 for $2.50. Medium Size (1 c.c.) 
16 for 50c, 40 for $1.00, 260 for $5.00. 
Large Size (2 c.c.) 12 for 50c, 30 for $1.00, 
200 for $5.00. 


Remove the worm 


tablets 75c; 50 tablets $3.00; 100 tablets 


Write for free booklet, 
Hook-worm Disease in Dogs.” 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO., Dept. 6, 411 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





MAY NEED 


IN DOGS AND FOXES 


TAPEWORM TABLETS 
in 30 minutes. 19 
Postpaid on all above prices. 


“Treatment of the 








Training 

Chesapeakes 
and _ Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 
and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 


Trained Grouse and Woodcock Dogs 


One dog sired by son of Commanche Frank and out of 
a bitch sirea by Fishels Frank, three years old, over 
distemper, close worker, staunch, steady to shot and 
ying re good retriever. Shot over two seasons, 


MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers 











Two dogs liver and white by a son of Pan La Procque 
out of a Prince Pompey bitch, over distemper. In 
field training since March, pointing and retrieving 
now, 00. 
D. J. Blanchard, Dennysville, Me. 
Trainer of high class shooting dogs. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 














Three! ( Months old 

Four! J puppies. Ranch raised, 

Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale, a few choice first season Dogs, 
the property of C. A. Phillips Esq., Dildawn, 
Scotland. Also broken , dogs and bitches, 
and promising youngsters from my own ken- 
nel. Field Trial bred. Applications to 


JOHN STEWART, Minot, N. D. 








si High Class—Registered 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Working strains with type and brains. 
Puppies, trained dogs, and brood bitches 
for sale. 


MONTASULA KENNELS, Missoula, Montana 


. M. OLIPHANT, Prop. 














Broken Shooting Dogs 


Good looking pair, 3 year old male and fe- 
male pointers, $65 each; also pair broken 
setters, $65 each. Registered puppies, $20 
each. Sent 3 days’ trial, C. O. D. 


GUY W. MOORE 
R 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tennessee 











“SABITO” NEW YORK, Codes; Wastxax Union, Lizusn. 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Telephone Hanover 6246 

Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 

Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 

at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 

_—— arriving 4 P st York are cleared by us. 


Canis AppRess: 








Route Your Shipm 
PRATTS PATENT iTD. “LONDON — LIVERPOOL. ENGLAND) 












Peerless Dog Food is the right food for your dog. 
A balanced diet—proportioned to give him all the food 
elements he needs in the right qtantities. Keeps coat 
ay. ye, begat =A mind alert at all times. Use the 


upon and 
Ibs. $1.25 pre ~S et Ibs. $1.75; 
50 Ibs. $3.60; paid $5.00 f.o.b. 
Battle beech yaaa ctand free. 
Peerless Dog 


Company 
809D Liberty St.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


PEERLESS 
DOG FOOD Co., 
809D Liberty St., 
Creek, Mich. 

ase send me. 

Dog Food for which 8...... is 


Mv Dealer's name ie.......-- 

















-~ 


Patented Aug. 25, 1925. No. 1,550,829 


A New and Finer Bird 
Dog’s Palace 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont 
Duco with style and charm that has won the 
American Sportsman. 

It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complete 
in every detail. , 

The adjustable clamps hold it rigidly on the 
running board of any car in a position so that it 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large 
pointers or setters as well as other breeds of 
dogs and is adjustable to fit all cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINES SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 


























TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 


Mouth. 

dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, 


Mount Your Record Fish 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Safe for unweaned pups in full 


McNeill, Miss. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 
FIELD TRIAL DOG FACTS 


HERE are many angles from which to 

view the field trial, but the best one is 
from the improvement of bird dogs, as well 
as the field trial sport itself. With progress 
each year, small things develop which either 
increase or decrease interest. Conditions 
where dogs are run change through drought, 
or wet periods, and the different crops on the 


reality, such spots were the only ones where 
birds could possibly have feed and any 
natural concealment. 

I was rather amused while on one of these 
courses to listen to an old time trainer, 
probably the best known because of his 
winnings in the field trial world. He was 
“roasting” present day dogs and holding up 





WHERE FIELD TRIAL PATRONS MAY HUNT 


The Canadian Springer Spaniel Field Trials will take place on October 1 in the vicinity of the St. Ambroise 
Marshes, Lake Manitoba, which provide the best of wildfowl shooting. The Trials will be held on prairie 


chicken, grouse, and varying hare 


land have a marked effect on the frequenting 
places of game birds. The field trial en- 
thusiast notices these at once; but seldom 
does a perfect appreciation of it invest the 
beginner. Often when I hear remarks dis- 
paraging present-day field trial winners and 
exalting those of the past, I am inclined to 
think awhile and ponder over the change in 
conditions. 

I am certain there are just as great dogs 
now as there ever were; but they are run 
under different conditions, and, chiefly on 
account of the scarcity of birds in so many 
parts, however great they are, they can 
not put up the performance of erstwhile 
champions which were likely to run into 
a bevy of quails every fifteen minutes. 
Acts on birds produce the greatest thrills 
among field trial spectators. The more 
birds a dog can find, accordingly, actuates 
him into greater effort for questing them. 

Just at this moment I have in my mind 
two noted field trial courses. In years 
past champions ran there and startled the gal- 
leries by their work. Last fall I watched as 
great dogs ran over them, but the field trial 
crowd simply declared that they could not 


| be compared with the dogs which had run 


over them in the past and won honors a few 
years ago. And yet I do not think they were 
right. I believed that the dogs which were 
put down were just as good as any I had 
seen years ago on the same territory. But 
conditions had changed. 

Birds were very scarce and no dog in the 


| world can find birds where they do not 


exist. Furthermore, all the big open fields 
which formerly had cover of ragweed, crab 
grass and fox-tail were bare of covert 


| through the grazing of farm animals after 


the crops had been gathered. Another thing 
struck my attention. Each piece of poor 
land had been permitted to grow up in sedge 
and brush, and the instant a dog hit these 
parts he was out of sight of the gallery in a 
place where there ought to have been birds 
and were none. he poor dog was con- 
demned for getting off the course when, in 


as examples the ones of the past. Yet toa 
field trial patron he was offering for sale a 
youngster as the greatest dog that ever 
existed. Not many moments later I saw this 
prodigy; he was coming down the road with 
two trace chains attached to his collar and 
the helper was trying to slow him down to 
bird work. 

Now, the nigger in the wood-pile was 
not the nigger helper, but the little setter 
himself, He was really as great a little 
bird dog as every existed, in every respect, 
but that old time paragon of training 
had speeded up and keyed up that young, 
long-haired fellow to such a pitch that he 
had overdone the act and made the dog 
think more of how fast he ought to go than 
20 aaa ponder on the idea of finding 

irds. 


WE have at the present time a type of 
field trial dog which we call road run- 
ners. We blame the dogs for theact. Yet the 
fault is with the professional handler. Two 
dogs are put down and out they go at the 
greatest possible speed in a straight line, 
seemingly with only one idea and that to out- 
race the other. Again another will cast off and 
take astraight course, and perhaps never turn 
up until he isexhausted. Another has the am- 
bition to chase his companion off the course 
entirely. We say that none of these are 
bird dogs; yet they are as good as any that 
ever lived. 

Modern handling has ruined them tem- 
porarily through that excessive lust for 
speed and range. The professional trainers 
—the old timers—who are always finding 
fault with the dogs of today are really 
to blame for the high strung fellows— 
the dog chasers, the road runners and the 
bolters. Naturally, they want to win and 
with the least effort. From puppyhood, 
these youngsters are keyed up to speed and 
cast out just for a few moments. They 
have previously been cooped up in a small 
kennel yard and want to run off that excess 
energy, first of all. And they run and chase. 
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Again I must observe about lots of the 
professional trainers who specially feature 
field trial work. It is a poorly paying 
game. Food, and everything else, costs; and 
they havetoexist. The public will not pay 
half what this training really costs the trainer. 
Therefore, they accept more than they can 
handle well, and are indifferent to the ma- 
jority of their charges and faithful only toa 
few. They go through the field trial circuit 
believing in the element of luck, running 
dogs wild and just taking the chance that a 
dog, this or that one, will perform propeily 
or do good bird work and show speed and 
range. This does not all apply to profes- 
sionals, but many times to the man who has 
a stud dog which he runs in the hands of pro- 
fessionals, who has the money to advertise 
efficiently. 

We have before us the evidence of 
only a few years ago of that Candy Kid 
strain. A black-and-white ticked dog 
which was always going to win the national 
championship, and often was never entered. 
Yet the public fell for him at an enormous 
stud fee and so far he has never produced. 
Personally I liked him, but he was ruined by 
his handler, one who always found him when 
he was lost on point off the course. Yet the 
judges and all the gallery could never see 
him on point and the dog always came back 
trailing the heels of his handler. 

Iam a great believer in good field trial 
handling. Ithink a field trial dog ought to 
be as well trained as a shooting dog; for bird 
finding as steady to wing and to shot. I 
say this because of the blood lines of a 
pointer, a dog I loved. 

The individual himself I saw run a few 
seasons ago in the National Championship at 
Grand Junction, Tennessee. The old pointer 
went well, for the blood of Manitoba Rap was 
dominant in his veins. He snapped up ona 
bevy of quails, and then the judges asked the 
handler to flush the birds to see how steady 
the dog was to wing and shot. Then that 
handler, who always wore a big necktie, 
flushed the birds and stepped in before the 
dog, and with a big stick commanded him 


not be allowed to ride and will have to walk, 
then watch for individual improvement in 
the work of bird dogs. The intrinsic stuff is 
in them, but only work will bring it out, 
walking work, at that. Another thing 
which will help the field trial game is bring- 
ing stud dogs to real value prices. What 
cripples the bird dog sport is paying for 
things you do not get, thinking through ex- 
pensive advertising what does not exist. The 
promise to win amounts to nothing, but 
breeding to “‘izzers’’ does. Just look over 
the spectacular advertising of some-kennels 
today. They advertise blood lines, but not 
dogs that have actually produced. Yet they 
charge stud fees the same as dogs which have. 
Here’s a secret in following your hunch of 
breeding. New champions’ blood attracts. 
But a champion can be a momentary acci- 
dent. Look over records and don’t pay at- 
tention to a champion unless he has been a 
consistent winner in every place where for 
years he has been started. 


TEACHING BEAGLES TO HUNT 


w= you wish to enter your young 
beagle to rabbit, it will be a good plan 
to take the advice of W. J. Archibald, who 
writes a very sensible article on this subject, 
in Kennel and Bench, July, 1927. This 
magazine is the official organ of the Cana- 
dian Kennel Club, Toronto. Mr. Archi- 
bald advises you to start taking your puppy 
out with you to the swamp when he is three 
or four months old. Let him tag around 
after you at will. Do not call or whistle 
for him every time he gets out of sight. 
Stand still and let him find you himself. 
If necessary, go back and find him, but do 
it in such a way that he will think he found 
you. After a while if you jump a rabbit, 
do not get all excited and start calling your 
dog to put him on the rabbit. Walk 
quietly around close to where you saw the 
rabbit and let him stumble on to the track 
himself. If he fails to find it the first, 
second or third time, go on, he will pick it 
up the next time. 





THE BEAGLING SEASON IS APPROACHING 
A meet of Beagle Field Trial patrons with their little aoe | in northern New York. 
hk. 


The les are followed 


rive, tongue and 





by the company on foot, the quarry being either 


rabbit. Nose, pace, 


stamina are the quails ‘one admired 


to be steady. In my eyes it ruined an en- 
tirely beautiful performance, and showed 
that his training had gone far and no 
farther. Steadying to wing and shot had 
been sacrificed a great deal in the desire to 
produce a little more speed and range. 


[foates. momentarily, I am _ in- 
fluenced by the spirit of reiteration, But 
I believe the future of field trials rests in the 
idea of a little more training and a little more 
bird work and aecessory staunchness. Train- 
ers will have to be paid more to live. But 
the instant we start a rule that they will 


The idea is to let him do his own hunting 
and make his own start all alone; no 
other dog with him. Do not run him with 
other dogs until he is going well and has 
developed strength and muscle and can 
hold hisown. Then put him with company 
to develop the competitive spirit, and as he 
grows and strengthens give him more work 
in company with better beagles, until you 
have him running with the best. All 
through the period of breaking, never run 
your dog long enough to tire him out, 
Always bring him home with more run in 
him. Then you will have a keen dog. 





New Beauty and Health 
: for 
Your Dog 


A dog's skin, like a 
woman's, is his fortune. 
If the wax excreted by 
his pores, is not re- 
movéd—your dog’s coat 





Ch. Knigh <f Drummond is dull, coarse, lifeless. 
C. B.C. Ne. 6766 Sanahide, the new 
SANAHIDE DOES:— beauty treatment for 
1. Removes a at cause of dogs and other fur- 
isease-- axes. bearing animals, dis- 

2. Distatects ‘Skin-Pores and solves this wax. Added 
3. Kills Vermin and com- to the bath, it disin- 
‘ ABwotately Beale Bi fects the skin. It heals 
. troubles. eczema and other skin 
6: give hat wkin infections. C7 UPtions. m., — 





groomed appearance. Used by foremost kennels, 
for show dogs. Endorsed by experts. 


MAKE A 10 DAY TEST 


on your dog and see what an amazing difference 
it makes. See how it brings out the new beauty 
of the coat. See how it brings a new spark of 
health—new ‘“‘pep’’—to the dog. You will never 
be without Sanahide, once you have seen 

its remarkable results. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. pt 
— saremation on 40 ov . 
eauty_an ealth for 

Dogs. Tells secret 20 ec oe 
of leading on - ail Petropalm 
prize win- > Corporation, 
ners. set 21 Washington St., 

i* ca York City. 
wre wa enclose $----. Ship Sanahide 
om $1, Quart $1.50, Gallan $4 
- sail PEGG. noncie cosnssecccndacnsedtaceences 
REG  ccéaddanincsietnaaaesndpembasqegeet 


Send free Beauty and Health Information. 











| fJeader and check collar inone. Br 





NEW LOW PRICES 


Dog 
Food 


5 lbs... .$ .60 
10 lbs... . 1.00 





Shipped prepaid 
to any point in 
U.S. or from your 
local Sporting 
Goods or Fee 

Store. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


Battle Creek Dept. 15 Michigan 














NEW! The pPird-deg Training ‘Collar “NEW! 
“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., gpentiPney 


collar I ever ona (Signed) Gravy W. Smita. 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
Mart | PostPatD, $2.50. 


ecommended Ozark R: Sportemen 
FREEMAN LLOYD * ~~ TFA 


The Perfect 46 Pound Springer 


HORSFORD HAZE 
Stud Fee $50. 
(Imported) 
Young and Prize-bred Bitches 
at attractive prices 
DREW FARM KENNELS, OSCAWANA, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 15-R. All dogs on approval. 


a 4 8 a - 200 0) GO], i elel es 








Send 10c for Samples and Free Book 
Miller’s A-1 Products 
BATTLECREEK DOGFOOD CO $t..B Creek, M 


Battle Creek Healt! h Food fi 


, Dogs 











and 5 grand championships at national 
fex shows—no other breeder in the 
world has won more than one. Free 
booklet. Borestone Mt. Fox Co., 621 
Pac. S. W. Bank Bidg., Pasadena, Calif. 














ALASKAN BLUES 
AND SILVERS; 
six bank references; Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce; many satisfied customers. Booklet 
free. Breeder-agts wanted. Shipments from Seattle Ranch. 


CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bidg., Seattle, Wa. 
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Build Up A ‘ 


Big, Income," 


IIASA Bat) eas 


Get started towards independence and a 





good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chinchilla Rabbits, 
Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon. Tell 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 
tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There's a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 Conrad’s Ranch Denver, Col. 





















RANCH RAISED MINK 


Our animals are of fine fur and quality; hardy, 
tame and active, the right kind to start with; 
only a limited number for sale. We have a few 
bargains in silver and cross fox pups. 
“Successful Mink Raising,”’ highly 
illustrated with practical information 
on building pens and _ caring for 
animals, mailed postpaid for $1.00. 


DAViS FUR FARMS, INC. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 








Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan 

giving purchaser one year to pay after delivery. Rep- 

resentatives wanted. have sold more Blue Foxes 

for Breeding purposes than any one in the world. 

The reason: QUALITY at REASONABLE PRICES. 
GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 

1927 Smith Building Seattle, U. S. A. 











- Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 

who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


Write Dep't F 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W.34th St. New York 












BIG PROFITS 


foxes won 10 prizes with 
2 entries at the Buffalo 
Show. 


and terms. A 
What Itls.’’ It is Free 
CASS LAKE SILVER 


BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn, 











Insist on REGISTERED SILVER FOXES 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the 
American National Fox Breeders Associa- 
tion. Official registration is your guar- 
antee of pure breeding—the measure of 
future quality. 

144 page Year Book of Silver Fox 
Industry sent on receipt of 15c to cover 
shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
Official registration organization of the for industry 


Lister’s Superior Silver Black Foxes 


Pedigreed, Registered and Scored 


A high scoring ranch. We offer 1927 pups at 


popular prices and a very few adults, outright or on 
attractive ranching contracts. 
Send for descriptive literature. Dept. A. 


Best references. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX COMPANY 
Quincy, N. H. 








RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


‘MONEY—We:- Supply Stock 
af pe fol pet ys gd raise: 
New $3 each 









tract, 
arming magazine.telis how to 
profits, all for 10c. Ad 
30. Heimes Park, Misscerd 





fox. etc.. Sor big 








Our monthly publication—six years old— 
covers entire field of breeding silver, cross and 
blue fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, 
fur rabbits, karakul sheep, etc. 

Send 25c sample copy. Subscription $2.00 
per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $3.00. 

American Fox and Fur Farmer 
Box 61 St. Peter, Minn. 























Raise F 
Pick breeding stock that has 
quality—make room for a few pens— 
and you are in line for some rea] money. 
High quality breeding stock from_ an 
honest fur farm. Silver Foxes—Blue 
Foxes—Deodorized Splitcap Skunks 
and Chinchilla Rabbits. Write today. 
G. SANDVALL FUR_ FARMS 
















Box 591, Galesburg, Michigan 








Quality Foxes at Moderate Prices 


The Silver Fox Scarf 


of good quality, enjoys greater demand than can be 
supplied. We can supply pedigreed, registered 1927 
pups, whose blood lines have remained pure from the 
original Dalton-Oulton strain. 
Bank references furnished. 
GERST-WILSON SILVER FOX RANCH 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y 




















Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 

of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
rompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 

fie. Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
Crown Iron Works Co. "Yunwearouis” 











FREE! 


This Model 
20, 1926, 
bolt action, 
.250-3000 
or .300 
calibre 


SAVAGE 
Rifle 


Yours for 
only 40 
annual sub- 
scriptions 











To any reader 
who sends us 40 
annual subscrip- 
tions for FIELp 
& STREAM at 
$2.50 each, we 
will give one of 
these famous 
rifles, either cali- 
bre desired, 


absolutely 
FREE 


Any man or boy who tries, can 
get 40 subscriptions in two to four 
weeks easily. Especially as we will 
quite possibly be able to help him to 
get them! 


Any article advertised in any 
issue of FIELD & STREAM can 
be obtained in this way ab- 
solutely free of charge. If you 
are in need of, or just would like to 
have, hunting, fishing or camping 
equipment of any kind, go through 
these pages, pick out what you want 
and let us know; we'll tell you by 
return mail the number of subscrip- 
tions required. And as far as possi- 
ble we'll help you to get them. 
Generally speaking. the number of 
subscriptions required will be about 
four-fifths of the number of dollars 
the article sells for in a_ store. 
Something costing $20, therefore 
would require about 16 subscrip- 
tions. 


Why not start in now and get 
some of the things you've been want- 
ing? You'll find it surprisingly easy 
if you live in or near a city or good 
sized town. 


Write for complete 
information today 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 W. 45th St. New York 
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BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 








JUST OUT-Seventh Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers. No book on dog training has ever created 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical 
man and in simple language. Your boy or girl 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. 
This author teaches you how to train with con- 
summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a 
room, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
chance of disappointment. Be 
trainers at a distance. 

Tue EASIEST, QUICKEST AND Most NATuRAL Way 
To Break Your Doe. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEX- 
PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- 
ANCES; also SimpLE Doc DocroriNc. 


1 year sub. to Fre_p anv Stream. .$2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover).............. $1.50 ‘$3 00 
BOA COIR. nk ccccnccescsce $4.00) ° 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 


independent of 











For Wild Ducks, Fish and Muskrats 


Plant Wild Rice, Sago 

Pond Plant, Wild Celery, 

Wapato Tubers, Water 

Lilies, Musk Grass. Have 

full line. Write for literature. 

George D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 75. Detroit Lakes. Minnesota 











CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


$50 to $100 put into selected Chinchilla Rab- 
bits will build you a fine monthly income. 
Cash or installment terms. Send 50c for 62 
page illustrated Booklet. 


CONRAD’S 


909 Conrad’s Ranch 
Denver, Colo. 

















reeBitks 


Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
deo it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 504 H Street, Melrose \. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squad Industry 26 Years 





Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 

















We also breed Ring 

Neck Pheasants and 

Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys 





MONTCALM GAME FARM 


Gun clubs now ordering Wild Mallards 
for club shooting this fall 


Montcatm Wild Mallards are especially adapted for gun 
club shooting. They 
vigorous birds, strong, and swift of flight. 
the ability of the best wing shots, and will furnish good sport 
for duck hunters on their own club grounds after business hours. 

Send for booklet on wild duck shooting for gun clubs, ad- 
dressing Charles H. Kirby, Mgr., Montcalm Game Farm, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Box A, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Breeders of fine game birds 


are early hatched, well grown, hardy 
They will test 

















The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





Pheasants—Partridges— Grouse—Wild 
Turkeys—Waterfowl 


Pure-bred, sturdy Game and 
Fancy Birds and Animals, for 
pleasure or profit. Every out- 
door man should own the 48- 
age Possum Hollow Book, 
autifully illustrated in 4 
colors. S dime or 
stamps. Catalog Free! 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 314 Springfield, Ohio 











TIP TOP LODGE 
GAME FARM 


Bob White Quail, Gamble 


Quail, California Valley 
Quail, Blue Quail (Scaled 
Partridge), Pheasants (all 


varieties), Peafowls (blue), 

Canada Geese, Chinese Geese 

(brown), Mallard Duck, 

Wood Duck, Formosa Teal 

Duck, S. C. Rhode Island 

Red Chickens, Buff Orping- 

ton Chickens. 

We are sold out at present time 
but we are booking orders for 
Pheasant Eggs, April, May and 
June delivery. 

Will have a limited number of 
young birds of all the above va- 
rieties for sale in the fall. Price 
on application. 


W. C. GRIMES, M¢r. 
Jackson Creek, N. C. 




















plants provide f 








AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


You can't drive ducks away from good feeding grounds. 
your local waters after providing plenty_of their favorite foods. 
and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery and Pondweed Seeds 


These natural food plants are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Plant now. Prices reduced 
with extra discount on early orders. Write for expert planting advice and literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 





Thousands will come to 
Many of the same 







Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 








OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 
Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 
serves. Fifty species of Pheasants, Ducks, 
Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 
Estate and Park. 


Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed 
O. W. HOLTON, Owner, 134, Middletown, N. J. 


White’s Game Preserve 
Waterlily Post Office, Currituck Sound, N. C. 





Our Private Preserve and Shooting Territory has the best crop of Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Weed and other desirable foods that we have had in 
many years, and we have more territory than formerly. G the best 
will hire. Equipment, best in ever: 
Canvasbac here than any place I know of. 
bnglish snipe. Best to make reservations early. N 
for tall planting Wild Celery seed or pl 

vi rass, chard, Red 


that mone: 


possi way atter many years of exper- 
jence. References, some of the best known mea in America. 













Food is the 
Secret 






ae 


They will come hundreds 
of miles to get food and 
shelter. Mase your waters 
their favoritefeeding grounds. Plant 


Terrell’s Wild Rice 


Large seed that will germinate. Fall is Na- 
ture’s sowing time. Order now. Liberal discount 
on early orders. Also Muskgrass, Wild Celery 
and Sago Pond Plant. 31 years practical experience 
in United States and Canada. Write today for 
free planting information and new illustrated folder. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
323 D Blk. Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Live Black Mallard Decoys 


Genuine black mallard stock. Hatched and 

reared on the salt marsh. Not pen bred. They 

know their business. Drake and two ducks 
.00 F. 


H. W. STEEL 
Beesleys Point New Jersey 








Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers........ $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers....... 8.00 per pair 
Black Mallard Wild Stock... 7.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard, Handreared.. 5.00 per pair 


anada Geese, Handreared. 15.00 per pair 
Sc fe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thos. J. Reed, Chincoteague, Va. 
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Field and Stream—September, 1927 
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No Wobbling— 
No Bending— 
No Coming Apart «:. Barrel 


The Secret is in the Steel Swivel ( 
and Steel Joint Connections ‘ 


MARBLES 


JOINTED RIFLE ROD “Yong stect Joints” 


No one-piece rod ever had a better backbone than this Marble Jointed Rod. It won’t 
bend or break in use. It never wobbles or binds in the barrel. It tackles the job of 
cleaning with a sureness that winds it up ina hurry. The shaped wooden handle fits the 
grip just right and projects beyond ferrule so you won’t mar the muzzle when you push 
the rod through the barrel. 


And down there at the last joint is a yy feature that has spared riflemen many an explosion of 
temper. It’s the Marble Steel Swivel. Here is a steel roller bearing that withstands the hardest pulis 
and thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. It isa “‘happy find” for any man who uses a rifle and the 
cost is but a trifle more than you would pay for an ordinary rod. Made in 2 sizes. Each rod complete in 
cloth bag with jagged and slotted tips and attachments which make rod fit any size or make of cleaner. 


No. 9622—For .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, 26, 30 No. 9728—For .28 cal. and up. Lengths, 26, 30 
and 36in. Price, $1.25. and 36in. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by Leading Dealers, or sent postpaid at above prices. 


————_ LID 































SS ——=—a Marble’sRifleCleaner 
A very soft 
gauze cleaner that follows the 
Marble’s Shot Gun Cle: Rod 2 yi 
No. 400, made in 8 sections from % in. solid light metal. removing all | . Copper, rus’ 
Light as wood and stronger. Joints ‘heavily threaded. or powder residue. Statecalibre 
| gl pee holds rag for .— and oiling. Threaded of gun. Price, 60c. For shot- 
fit all standard clean plete in bag. Prise $1.00, guns, 75c. 
>} ————] Martae’s Combination Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
“Geod Gun Care 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. 
Marte Anti- anaes Y Wisi a and piare- Got os U.S.A. 
) Ven sure in resu . p ° i 
> Bz}, ey Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s Outing 
pull into barrel and leave there when Equipment. 


not hon Remove gunis 
— s Anti-Rust Wie’.  Bfention caliber or from rust ‘and wteds to use. ‘One < oiling of are St 
Price, 60c. Foi . 30c. wick will last a y 


: . ‘ 

postpaid. a 

i 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. cisas82% a3." V: 5. a. BR ncnncagneonitnweinannsdinstsinsiiglibiaivedion 
Western Distributors: Canadian | gens“ i 
McDonald & Linforth The Fraser Co.. 286 St. James St., Montreal i 

Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. y . R. H. Conley, 405-A Travelers’ Bidg., Winnipeg 4 

FOR EVERY HOUR { : THE 
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This selective type automatic 
ejector throws out exploded 
shells only when you break the 
gun after firing. The only 
moderately priced gun having 
this feature, 











Both barrels have been fired. 
Simply open the gun. Out fly 
both exploded shells. 

























Now! The Iver JOHNSON 


automatic ejector double barrel shot gun 


IRE one barrel. Then open the 

gun. Out flies the exploded 
shell, clear of the gun. The live 
Shell stays in. 

Fire both barrels. Out fly both 
shells. A truly selective Automatic 
Ejector of improved type. The eject- 
ing mechanism is of rugged construc- 
tion and is completely housed in 
the forend. The gun has many other 
features of merit. The hammers can 
be lowered without snapping. 

A close, hard-shooting gun, made 
with three-piece lightning lock com- 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 
New York—151 Chambers St. 


posed of large, rugged members— 
proof against breakage. Cocking 
rods work by direct contact with 
anti-friction rollers in the forend. 
All parts drop-forged, accurately 
machined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of real 
black walnut, hand-finished and 
handsomely checkered by hand. 


Made in different gauges, includ- 
ing the .410 bore. Choice of barrel 
lengths. This gun also comes with 
Plain Extractor instead of the Auto- 
matic Ejector, at a lower price. 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. 


13 RIVER ST., 
San Francisco—717 Market St. 


Get your complete 
Firearms Booklet 


Catalogue ‘‘A”’ illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of Iver 
Johnson Shot Guns, as well as Iver 
Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ 
Revolvers. Free Color Bicycle 
Catalog ‘‘B”’ also sent if you wish. 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls. Catalog “‘B”’ also de- 
scribes Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for little children. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


IVER JOHNSON SHOT CUNS 





MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 

The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 


Rg. j. 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


On the heights of contentment. . . 


all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You’re invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 








en 
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